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PREFACE 


MEDIAEVAL philosophy is no longer considered as a barren in- 
terval between ancient and modern philosophy. Nor is it any 
longer identified with works written solely in Latin. Scholarship 
recognizes it more and more as a formative period in the history 
of philosophy the records of which are to be found in a threefold 
literature—Arabic, Hebrew and Latin. In certain respects, 
the delineation and treatment of the history of philosophy 
should follow the same lines as the delineation and treatment of 
the political and social history of Europe. The closing of the 
philosophic schools at Athens early in the sixth century is 
analogous in its eflect to the fall of Rome toward the end of 
the fifth century. Like the latter, it brought a dying past to 
its end, and prepared the way for a shifting of scene in a phase 
of history. The successive translations of Greek treatises into 
Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew and Latin correspond, in philosophy, to 
the spread of the diverse elements of Roman civilization with the 
successions of tribal wanderings, of invasions, and of conversions. 
Both accomplished similar results, transforming something 
antiquated and moribund into something new, with life in it. 
By the same token, just as one cannot treat of the new life 
that appeared in Europe during the Middle Ages as merely the 
result of the individual exploits of heroes, or of the eloquence 
of preachers, or of the inventive fancy of courtiers, so one can- 
not treat of the development of mediaeval philosophic thought 
as a mere interplay of abstract concepts. There is an earthly 
basis to the development of philosophic problems in the Middle 
Ages—and that is language and text. The present work is an 
attempt to trace the history of certain problems of philosophy 
by means of philological and textual studies. 
vi 
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In form this work is a study of certain portions of Hasdai 
Crescas' Or Adonas (''The Light of the Lord”). In substance 
it is a historical and critical investigation of the main problems 
of Aristotle's Physics and De Caelo. Yts material, largely un- 
published, is drawn from the general field of Jewish philosophy 
and from related works in Arabic philosophy, such as the writings 
of Avicenna and Algazali, and particularly the commentaries of 
Averroes on Aristotle. The scope of this work, confined as it 
is to a closely interdependent group of writings, did not call 
for citations from works outside the field of Greek, Arabic and 
Jewish philosophy. Yet the material is such that the discussion 
of the history of the various problems will furnish a background 
for corresponding discussions of the same problems in scholastic 
philosophy. The notes, which form the greater part of the work, 
are detachable from the text and can be used in connection with 
similar texts in other works. Many of the notes exceed the 
bounds of mere explanatory comments, being in fact extended 
investigations of the development of certain philosophic con- 
cepts by means of a study of the interpretation and criticism 
to which Aristotle's writings were subjected in two forms of 
mediaeval philosophic literature—the Arabic and the Hebrew. 

Hasdai Crescas, whose work is the subject of the special 
investigation, was a true representative of the interpenetration 
of the Arabic and Hebrew philosophic traditions. Born in 
Barcelona in 1340, he died in Saragossa in 1410. He flourished, 
it will be seen, two centuries after Maimonides (1135-1204), 
who was the last of that line of Jewish philosophers, beginning 
with Saadia (882-942), whose works were written in Arabic 
for Arabic speaking Jews. During these two intervening cen- 
turies the centre of Jewish philosophic activity had shifted to 
non-Arabic speaking countries—to Christian Spain, to Southern 
France and to Italy—where the sole literary language of the 
Jews was Hebrew. In these new centres, the entire philosophic 
literature written in Arabic by Jews as well as almost everything 
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of general philosophic interest written by Moslems was trans- 
lated into Hebrew, and thereby Hebrew literature became also 
the repository of the whole Aristotelian heritage of Greek 
philosophy. Acquaintance with the sources of philosophy 
acquired by means of these translations stimulated the pro- 
duction of an original philosophic literature in Hebrew, rich 
both in content and in volume. 1t also gave rise to a new 
attitude toward philosophy, an attitude of independence, of 
rescarch and of criticism, which, among those who continued to 
be opposed to philosophy, manifested itself in a change in the 
temper of their opposition, while among those who were aligned 
on the side of philosophy, it took the form of incisive, searching 
studies of older texts and problems. Of the vast learning so 
attained by fourteenth century Jewish scholars and also of the 
critical attitude which inspired their studies Crescas is the 
fruition. In his work are mirrored the achievements of five 
centuries of philosophic activity among Moslems and Jews, 
and in his method of inquiry is reflected the originality and 
the independence of mind which characterize the Jewish plfiloso- 
phic writings of his time—an originality and independence 
which is yet to be recognized. Crescas' method has been 
described elsewhere in this work (pp. 24-29) as the hypothetico- 
deductive method of Talmudic reasoning, usually called pilpul, 
which is in reality the application of the scientific procedure to 
the study of texts. Applied by Crescas to the study of the texts 
of others, this method is here applied to the text of his Or 
Adonaz. 

The Or Adonaz is divided into four Books (ma'amarim), the 
first three of which are subdivided into Parts (kelalim), or, as 
the Latin translators from the Hebrew would more accurately 
call them, summulae, and these are again subdivided into 
Chapters (perakim). The first twenty-five chapters of Part I 
of Book I are written in the form of proofs of the twenty-five 
propositions in which Maimonides summed up the main prin- 
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ciples of Aristotle's philosophy. The first twenty chapters of 
Part 1l of Book 1 are written in the form of a criticism of twenty 
out of the twenty-five propositions. The present work deals 
with these two sets of chapters, with the proofs and the criticisms. 
Together they compose about one sixth of the entire work. 
A separate study of Part 111 of Book 1 and of the remaining 
chapters of Parts 1 and Il will be published shortly under the 
title Crescas on the Existence and Atiributes of God. In reprinting 
the text I have changed somewhat its original order by placing 
the criticism of each proposition immediately after its respective 
proof. The text is edited on the basis of the first edition and of 
eleven manuscripts; it is accompanied by an English translation 
and is followed by a commentary in the form of notes on the 
translation. There is also an Introduction, which is divided 
into six chapters. Chapter 1 discusses literary and historical 
problems. Chapters Ii to V contain a systematic presentation 
of the main problems dealt with in the text and the notes. 
Chapter VI interprets some of the larger aspects of Crescas' 
philosophy and endeavors to appraise him as one of the first 
to forecast that which ever since the sixteenth century has been 
known as the new conception of the universe. Translation, 
commentary and introduction are interdependent and mutually 
complementary. 

The study of a text is always an adventure, the adventure of 
prying into the unknown recesses of the mind of another. There 
is sleuthing in scholarship as there is in crime, and it is as full 
of mystery, danger, intrigue, suspense and thrills—if only the 
story were told. In a work of this kind, however, the story is 
not the thing. What one is after is the information it uncovers. 
Accordingly, no attempt has been made to recount the pro- 
cesses of the search. Only the results arrived at are set down, 
and the corroborative data are so marshalled as to let them 
speak for themselves and convince the reader by the obviousness 
of the contention. 
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CHAPTER I 
Sources, METHOD, OPPOSITION AND INFEUENTE 
1 


THE power of generalization which is so remarkably displayed by 
Maimonides in all his writings, whether philosophic or Talmudic, 
is nowhere employed hy him to greater advantage than in his 
introduction to the second part of the Guide of the Perplexed. 
Within the limited range of twenty-five propositions he contrived 
to summarize in compact and pithy form the main doctrines of 
Aristotle, which, supplemented by some from Avicenna, form the 
premises upon which are built his proofs for the existence, unity 
and incorporeality of God. Of these propositions Maimonides 
says that “some may be verified by means of a little reflection,” 
while ““others require many arguments and propositions, all of 
which, however, have been established hy conclusive proofs in 
the Physics and its commentaries and partly in the MetapKysics 
and its commentaries.'' But Maimonides himself did not con- 
sider it as part of his task to reproduce those proofs, for, as he 
again and again declares, “in this work it is not my intention 
to copy the books of the philosophers.”* To the students of the 
Guide, however, the explanation and proofs of these propositions 
offered a wide field of research, and among the numerous com- 
mentaries which in the course of time have clustered around the 
Guide quite a few dealt exclusively with the propositions Four 
commentaries of this latter kind were written during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, by Altabrizi, Hillel of Verona, 
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Zerahia Gracian, and Jedaiah Bedersi.3 1t is to this class of 
literature that Crescas' treatment of the twenty-five proposi- 
tions in his Or Adonai, completed in the early years of the fif- 
teenth century, should be assigned. 

There is, however, a difference between Crescas and his prede- 
cessors. None of his predecessors has acted upon Maimonides' 
suggestion of going directly to the works of Aristotle and his 
commentators for the proofs of the propositions. What the 
nature of Bedersi's commentary was there is no way of deter- 
mining, as the work is no longer extant. Zerabiah Gracian 
admits that for a complete explanation of the propositions one 
would have to resort to the sources out of which they sprang, 
but evidently awed by the enormity of the labor that such a 
task would involve he decided to restrict himself to brief ex- 
planatory notes in which, he says, he would especially endeavor 
to explain the order and sequence of the propositions.* Hillel 
of Verona, too, realized the need of a complete and comprehen- 
sive commentary upon the propositions and expressed the hope 
that some day either he himself or some one else would under- 
take to write it, but for the present, he said, he would give only 
a brief discussion of certain general topics.s Nor does the com- 
mentary of Altabrizi do more justice to the subject. Though 

3 Friedlander, The Guide of the Perplexed, Vol. 111, Preface, pp. xix-xaiii, 
Steinschneider, "Die hebráischen Commentare zum “Fuhrer' des Maimonides”' 
in Festschrift zum siebzsgsten Geburtstage A. Berlvner's, pp. 345 363. 
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his discussions of the propositions are full and elaborate, they 
reflect only faintly the original works of Aristotle; his material 
is drawn mainly from the works of Arabic authors. In the first 
proposition, for instance, Altabrizi cites none of the arguments 
given by Aristotle; the three arguments he advances are taken 
from later sources. The statement made by Narboni in connec- 
tion with the propositions may be quoted here as expressing the 
general attitude of all those who undertook to comment upon 
them. '“'My object has been to discuss the meaning of the Mas- 
ter's propositions and not to give you the proofs by which they 
may be demonstrated. Their proofs are to be found in the works 
from which the propositions are taken, and were 1 to reproduce 
them the result of my effort would be a book instead of a com- 
mentary.'' lt was left for Crescas to undertake the task from 
which his predecessors had steered clear and to compile a com- 
mentary on the propositions, or rather a book, as Narboni 
would call it, along the lines indicated by Maimonides himself. 


Crescas, however, did not start out to write a mere commen- 
tary. He was primarily a critic of philosophy. His main abject 
was to show that the Aristotelian explanation of the universe 
as outlined by Maimonides in his propositions was false and 
that the proofs of the existence of God which they were supposed 
to establish were groundless. But not wishing to appear as if 
he were arguing in the absence of his opponent, he felt it was 
necessary for him to present Aristotle's case before trying to 
demolish it. He therefore divides his treatment of the propo- 
sitions into two parts, the proofs and his criticism of the proofs. 
In the proofs, as he himself avers, he intended to do nothing 
but to collect the arguments he had found in various sources 
and to present them in orderly and logical form according to a 
scheme of his own design. No such statement is made by him 
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with regard to his criticism. But we shall see that his criticism 
is likewise made up of material drawn from other sources, its 
originality—and there is a considerable amount of originality 
in it—consisting merely in the use made of this material and 
in the particular purpose it was made to serve, for Crescas uses 
his sources as the poet uses his words and the artist his paints. In 
fact, the history of the criticism of Aristotle is inseparable from 
the history of the interpretation of his works. His commentators 
were not mere expositors. They were investigators, constantly 
looking for new problems, discovering difficulties, raising objec- 
tions, setting up alternative hypotheses and solutions, testing 
them, and pitting them against each other. What was therefore 
meant by them primarily to be an interpretation inevitably be- 
came a criticism, albeit a friendly criticism, carried on by indulgent 
disciples in the spirit of a search for the true understanding of 
the Master who had to be justified at all costs. It was only 
necessary for one like Crescas to free himself from the bondage 
of discipleship in order to convert these special pleadings into 
hostile criticisms. 

Nowhere, however, does Crescas give a complete account of 
his sources. In his prefatory statement to the first book, to be 
sure, he speaks of “'Aristotle in his works the Physics and the 
Metaphysics; then his commentators, such as Themistius and 
Alexander, and the later commentators, such as Alfarabi and 
Averroes; then the authors after Aristotle, such as Avicenna, 
Algazali and Abraham ibn Daud.”* But this list was not intended 
by Crescas as a catalogue of his own sources. It is rather a 
statement of the main authorities who prior to Maimonides had 
applied philosophical reasoning to the problem of the existence 
of God. Within the body of the commentary itself Crescas 
mentions the “Ancients”* (i. e., the pre-Aristotelian philoso- 


? See below p. 131. 
$ ombrpn Prop. X, Part 1; Prop. XV, Part Il. 
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phers), Aristotle,> Alexander,* Themistius,'”* Avicenna,” Alga- 
zali,' Avempace,'* Averroes, Altabrizi,'* and Narboni.' Vague 
references are also made by him to “authors other than Aris- 
totle,''% “commentators of [Aristotlej,””:» “the multitude of 


philosophisers,””?* “'they, one of the later, one of the 


commentators [of the Guíide],''* and “followers [of Avicenna and 
Algazali].''* He names also several books by their titles: Phys- 
ics¡5 Metaphysics* De Caelo el Mundo? Averroes” commentary 
on the Physics,** and the Conisc Sectrons [of Apollonius).?> All 
these names and titles, however, give us neither a complete 
nor an accurate idea as to the sources actually used by Crescas 
in the composition of his study of the twenty-five propositions. 
On the one hand, the extent of Crescas' indebtedness to other 
authors, named or unnamed by him, is much larger than one 


» won y apo nera bp r71 13m Prop 1, Part I (p 134) et passim 

1 Prop VII, Part l. 

" Tbid 

* Prop 1, Part 11; Prop 111, Part 1, Prop X, Part Il. 

3 Zbid, z 

14 233128, i. e., Abu Bekr Mohammed ibn Yahya ibn al-Saig ibn Badja. 
Prop I, Part 1H, (p 184), Prop VII, Parts l and II. 

15 Prop. 1, Parto I (p 144) and II (p 184), Prop II, Part 11, Prop. Jl, Part 
1; Prop. VIT, Part 1, Prop X, Part 11, Prop X1I, Part II 

16 Prop 1, Parts 1 (p 148) and 1I (p 188), Prop 11, Part 11, Prop IV Prop. 
VII, Part M, Prop VIH, Part 11 Prop XXITL 

1 Prop VII, Part 1, Prop XXTIL 

18 pymamob amb Prop 1, Part 1 (p. 176). 
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would be led to believe from his own acknowledgments and, 
on the other hand, many of the names and titles he mentions do 
not at all indicate sources which he had directly consulted; they 
are rather names quoted by him from other works. 

The failure on the part of Crescas to mention his sources, 
which is to be observed also in other places of his work, has been 
noted by one of his critics.* Still there is no question of bad 
faith involved in it, for in omitting to give more specific informa- 
tion as to his immediate sources, Crescas was simply following the 
accepted literary practice of his time—a practice especially in 
vogue in philosophic writings. The scope and contents of philo- 
sophic writings at the time of Crescas, especially those which 
revolved around the works of Aristotle, were limited to certain 
sets of problems which by constant repetition became philosophic 
commonplaces and a sort of stock-in-trade. The existence of a 
large number of philosophic treatises of compendious and 
encyclopedic nature in which each author tried to present a 
complete catalogue of opinions on any given question and all the 
pros and cons of any given argument resulted in stripping 
philosophic discussions of their individual authorship and to 
invest them with a kind of anonymity. Crescas no more felt 
the need of mentioning authorities than do we when we deal with 
generally accepted views found in school text-books. 

The information which we tail to find in Crescas himself we 
have been able to obtain by a close comparison of his work 
with the entire field of philosophic literature which was avail- 
able to Crescas and with which we have reason to believe he 
was acquainted. By means of such a comparison we have been 
able to identify the immediate sources used by Crescas and to 
trace the history of almost every argument employed by him. 
His sources, on the whole, fall within his own classification of 
the philosophic literature prior to Maimonides, namely, Aristotle, 


1 Nevek Shalom VILUL, 9, p. 144b: 0701 DDA 05277 13M R) DIM MID DM. 
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his various commentators, and those who expounded Aristotle 
in independent works, 

Aristotle was unknown to Crescas in the original Greek. He 
was also unknown to him in the Arabic translations. He was 
known to him only through the Hebrew translations which were 
made from the Arabic. 1t would be, however, rash to conclude 
on the basis of this fact that his knowledge of Aristotle was 
hazy and vague and inaccurate, for, contrary to the prevalent 
opinion among students of the history of philosophy, the trans- 
lations of Aristotle both in Arabic and in Hebrew have preserved 
to a remarkahle degree not only clear-cut analyses of the text 
of Aristotle's works but also the exact meaning of his terminol- 
ogy and forms of expression. The literalness and faithfulness 
with which the successive translators from one language into 
another performed their task, coupled with a living tradition of 
Aristotelian scholarship, which can be shown to have continued 
uninterruptedly from the days of the Lyceum through the Syriac, 
Arabic and Hebrew schools of philosophy, enabled Crescas to 
obtain a pretty accurate knowledge of Aristotle's writings.£That 
knowledge, to be sure, was traditional and one-sided, but the 
tradition upon which it was based, like the various traditional 
interpretations of the Bible text before the rise of independent 
critical scholarship, was clear and definite and suffered compara- 
tively little corruption. In the present work we have shown 
how often terms and expressions used even in indirect para- 
Phrases of Aristotle reflect the original Greek." We have also 
shown how commentators, who knew no Greek, speculated as to 
what was the original statement in Aristotle—and often guessed 
right.” In one place we have shown, how the Hebrew word for 
“limit” has preserved the different shades of meaning it had 
acquired through its being indirectly a translation of several 


$ Cf. n. 16 (p. 337) on Prop. 1, Part 1; n. 3 (p. 398) on Prop. I, Part IT; n. 8 
(p. 700) on Prop. XXV. 
3 Cf. n. 54 (p. 410) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 
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different Greek words. Crescas' knowledge of Aristotle, fur- 
thermore, was extensive. He seems to have had the works of 
Aristotle on the tip of his tongue, and was always ready to use 
them at a moment's notice. He knew his Aristotle as he knew 
his Bible and Talmud. With an apparent ease and freedom he 
draws upon him whenever he is in need of some apt expression 
or statement for the purpose of illustrating a point or clinching 
an argument. He never had to hunt Diogenes-like after a 
needed quotation nor had he ever to pray for a windfall. 

The immediate source of Crescas' knowledge of Aristotle was 
the series of works by Averroes known as the Intermediate Com- 
mentaries as distinguished from his Long Commentaries and 
Epitomes. In these commentaries, the text of Aristotle, sorme- 
times translated and sometimes paraphrased, was interspersed 
with Averroes” own comments and discussion. To a reader un- 
acquainted with the text of Aristotle's own works it would often 
be difficult to distinguish within those Intermediate Commen- 
taries between Aristotle's original statements and Averroes' 
elaborations. Crescas, however, seems to have been able to distin- 
guish between them. In one place, for instance, he reproduces 
what is supposed to be Aristotle's argument against the existence 
of an infinite number. The argument, however, though given in 
the Intermediate Commentary on the Physics, is not to be found 
in Aristotle's Physics. Subsequently, when Crescas takes up 
that argument for criticism, he significantly remarks that the 
argument “has indeed been advanced by Averroes in his com- 
mentary on the Physics.” This is the only time that he directly 
refers to the “commentary” of Averroes as the source from which 
he has reproduced Aristotle's arguments and it would have been 
entirely uncalled for unless he meant to indicate thereby that 

32 Cf. n. 84 (p. 358) on Prop, 1, Part 1. 

54 Cf. notes 3 (p, 398), 79 (p. 456), 96, (p 462) 104 (p. 464) and 126 (p. 472) 


on Prop. 1, Part II. 
35 Prop. II, Part Il, and n. 5 (p. 177). 
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the particular argument under discussion was not found in the 
original work of Aristotle. We have therefore reason to conclude 
that Crescas had another source of knowledge of Aristotle's writ- 
ings. As there were no independent Hebrew translations of 
Aristotle's Physics, it must have been Averroes' Long Com- 
mentary which furnished him with a direct knowledge of the 
genuine text of Aristotle, for in that commentary the text of 
Aristotle was reproduced in such a way as to be distinguishable 
from the commentator's explanatory remarks. The same conclu- 
sion is to be drawn also from other instances where Crescas 
makes use of certain phrases and expressions which are to be 
found only in the Long Commentary.:* In a few instances 
direct borrowing from the Long Commentary on the Physics 
can be discovered, though it is possible that the borrowing was 
made through some intermediary source.'? As for the Epitome, 
which is a free and independent paraphrase of the problems 
dealt with in Aristotle's works, there is no positive evidence 
that Crescas has made use of it. 

Two Hebrew translations of the Intermediate Physics are kubwn, 
one made by Zerahiah Gracian and the other by Kalonymus ben 
Kalonymus. Of these, Crescas seems to have used the latter. 


Though Crescas frequently refers to Alexander, Themistius 
and Avempace in connection with the interpretation of certain 
passages in the Physics, there is no evidence that he had a 
direct knowledge of their commentaries on the Physics which, 
as far as known, were never translated into Hebrew. His refer- 
ences to them are all taken from Averroes. On the other hand, 
extensive use was made by him of Gersonides' supercommentary 
on Averroes' Intermediate Commentary on the Physics, and 

36 Cf, notes 5, 7 and 8 (p. 541) on Prop. VII. 

37 Cf. n. 54 (p. 437) on Prop. 1, Part II. 

3 Cf. list of quotations from the Epitome of the Physics in the “Index of 


Passages”. 
3» Cf. above p. 5, notes 10, 11, 14. 
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perhaps also of his supercommentary on De Caelo, though no 
reference is ever made to either of them. In many places, in fact, 
both Aristotle and Averroes are reproduced through Gersonides. 
For this there is abundant evidence of a literary nature.* On 
the basis of many similarities, though not on direct literary 
evidence, it may also be inferred that Crescas has made use of 
Narboni's supercommentary on the Intermediaie Physics.4 This 
work, too, is never mentioned by Crescas. 


As for the original works of Arabic authors he mentions, 
there is no evidence that he made use of Avicenna's writings. 
All the references to Avicenna can be traced to intermediary 
sources, Of Averroes” original works, Crescas may have 
used the Hebrew text of the Sermo De Substantia Orbis, for an 
important point in his criticism of Aristotle is based upon a 
distinction made by Averroes in that work.* However, the same 
distinction occurs also in the Intermediate De Caelo which we 
know to have been used by him. It is certain, however, that 
he has made use of Algazali's Makayid al-Falasifah (Kawwanot 
ha-Pelosofim), though the work is never mentioned by title and 
no direct quotation from it can be discerned. This work, trans- 
lated into Hebrew many times and commented upon by Narboni 
and Albalag, was a popular source book of philosophic informa- 
tion and was used as a text book in the instruction of philosophy 
to the young until late in the sixteenth century.1s It must have 


40 Cf. notes 91,97,99, 100 and 103 (p. 365 f ) on Prop. 1, Part 1; notes 13, 
16, 17 (p. 403) and 40 (p. 424) on Prop. I, Part 11; n. 8 (p. 556) on Prop. VIII. 

4 Cf. notes 40, 44 and 48 (p. 424) on Prop. 1, Part II, n. 8 (p. 478) on Prop, 
1 

42 Prop. XII, Part Il and n. 7 (p. 612). 

43 Ibid, 

+4 Steinschneider mentions three translations (Die hebracischen Ueber- 
selzungen des Muttelal ers, p. 309, $174). But a comparison of the different 
MSS would seem to pomt to an intermingling of these translations. 

s Cf. Alexander Marx, “Glimpses of the Life of an Italian Rabbi of the First 
Half of the Sixteenth Century”, Hebrew Union College Annual 1 (1924), pp. 
613, 617, 
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been this work, too, that furnished him with information about 
Avicenna, for the work is nothing but a summary of Avicenna's 
philosophy. He may have also made use of Narboni's commen- 
tary on that work. 

The question as to whether Crescas was acquainted with 
Algazali's Tahafut al-Falasifah (Happalat ha-Pulosofim) and to 
what extent it had influenced his own critical attitude toward 
philosophy requires special consideration. 

A tradition has already grown up among modern students of 
Jewish philosophy that Crescas' criticism of Aristotle was in- 
spired by Algazali's Tahafut al-Falasifah,1 The source of this 
tradition would seem to be nothing but a vague surmise based 
on a general impression and on a haphazard combination of 
irrelevant facts. Algazali, it must have been reasoned, is known 
as an opponent of philosophy, and also to have influenced Jewish 
philosophers. Crescas is a Jewish philosopher and an opponent 
of philosophy. Furthermore, Crescas happens to mention Alga- 
zali. Hence, it was concluded, it must have been Algazali who 
inspired Crescas in his criticism of philosophy. f 

In order to prove the influence of the Tahafut al- Falasifah on 
the Or Adonas it is necessary first to determine whether it was 
possible for Crescas, who derived his knowledge of Arabic phi- 
losophy from Hebrew translations, to have used the Tahafut, 
for there is no direct reference in the Or Adonaz to the Tahafut 
and whenever the name of Algazali is mentioned the reference is 
always traceable to the Makasid al-Falasifah.8% Such a possi- 

44 Cf. n 54 (p. 437) on Prop. 1, Part IL Cf. Index of Passeges. Narbon:. 

41 Cf. Joél, Don Chasdas Creskas' relsgsonsphslosophssche Lehren, p. 3; Kaul- 
mann, Geschschie der Altributenlehre, p. 134; Broyde, "Ghazali”, Jewisk En- 
cyclopedsa, V, 649, Husik, Hist of Med Jewish Phi., p. 392 

48 Jotl seems to have hased his conclusion as to Algazali's influence upon 
Crescas upon the vague references to Algazali which are to be found in the Or 
Adonati, without realizing that none of them is to the Takafut, He also speaks 


of Abravanel as one who had noticed a resemblance between Crescas and Al- 
gazali (of, c5,., p. 80, Note 111). Abravanel's reference (11B93 5omax 3n30 na 
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bility, it must be admitted, existed. While the Tahafut itself 
was probably not translated into Hebrew until after the com- 
pletion of the Or Adonaz,* there had existed a Hebrew translation 
of Averroes” Tahafui al-Tahafut (Happalat ha-Happalah) ever 
since the early part of the fourteenth century 5 and this work 
incorporated the work of Algazali, The Tahafut was thus avail- 
able to Crescas, but was it ever used by him in the composition 
of his Or Adonas? 


An answer to this question was undertaken by Julius Wolfsohn 
in a treatise devoted especially to the evidence of Algazali's 
influence upon Crescas.** He deals with the subject under four 
headings. First he discusses the influence of Algazali on Crescas 
as to the general tendency of his philosophy (pp. 8-33). Then 
he takes up in succession the following special topics: Attributes 
(pp. 34-46), Unity of God (pp. 47-55), and Free Will (pp. 55-72). 
We shall examine his arguments one by one. 


Under the first heading the author tries to prove the depen- 
dence of Crescas upon Algazali by showing certain similarities 
in their general attitude toward philosophy : that both come out 
for the liberation of religion from philosophy (pp. 8-11), that 
both undertake to refute philosophy by the reasoning of phi- 
losophy itself (pp. 15-18), and that both refute philosophy not 
only when it is opposed to tradition but also when it is 1n agree- 
ment with it (pp. 23-28). That such similarities exist between 
them cannot be denied, but general similarities of this kind, 
even when not ofíset by a more impressive list of differences that 


nvrbra) is likewise to the Malaud  Abravancl, as we shall see later, did not 
believe that Crescas had any knowledge ol the Tahaful at the time of his wrimg 
of the Or Adonas 

49 The Or Adonaz was completed in 1410 Don Benvenist:, for whom Zerah- 
tah ha-Lev: ben Isaac Saladin translated the Tahafut al- Falasifah, died 1 1411 
See Steischneider, Die hebraesschen Ueberselzungen des Mutlelallers, p 328 

5 Translated by Kalonymus ben David ben Todros shortly before 1328. 
See Steinschnerder, op, cat, p. 332 

11 Der Einfluss Gazalr's auf Chssdar Crescas 1905. 
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can easily be drawn up, do not in themselves establish a literary 
relationship. Crescas had no need for an inspiration from with- 
out to take up the cudgels in behalf of tradition as over against 
speculation. The rise of philosophy to a dominant position in 
any religion inevitably brings jts own reaction, and as far as 
Judaism is concerned the native opposition to philosophy which 
had appeared simultaneously with the rise of the philosophic 
movement itself, is sufficient to account for the particular posi- 
tion taken by him. Still less convincing is the author's attempt 
to establish a literary influence by the fact that both Algazali 
and Crescas argue for the creation of the world, for God's knowl- 
edge of particulars, and for bodily resurrection and reward ¿und 
punishment (pp. 18-23). These are common problems to be 
found in almost any work on theology of that period, and Crescas' 
attitude on all these problems reflects the traditional Jewish 
view, and there is no need for assuming a foreign influence. 


In his chapter on attributes the author again shows a simi- 
larity in the general attitudes of Algazali and Crescas without 
establishing a literary relationship between their works. It É 
indeed true that both Algazali and Crescas raise objections to 
the theory of negative attributes, but Algazali's objections as 
reproduced by the author are unlike those reproduced by him 
in the name of Crescas (pp. 3540). It is also true that both 
Algazali and Crescas try to justify the admissibility of positive 
attributes, but beyond the fact that both believed that positive 
attributes are not incompatible with the simplicity of the divine 
essence, the author establishes no similarity in their arguments. 
That Crescas” attempt to justify positive attributes would have 
to contend that they do not contradict the simplicity of the 
divine nature was only to be expected —that much Crescas could 
have gathered from Maimonides' polemic against the upholders 
of positive attributes. But what was it that made Crescas over- 
ride Maimonides' objections and assert with certainty that there 
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was no contradiction? Were his reasons the same as Algazali's? 
l believe it can be shown that Algazali and Crescas justify the 
admissibility of positive essential attributes on entirely different 
grounds. To Algazali the justification is to be found principally 
in his contention that the concept of necessary existence does 
not preclude an inner plurality; to Crescas it is to be found in a 
moderately nominalist conception of universals.s* 

In his discussion of the unity of God the author adduces only 
One argument from Crescas which bears some relation to a similar 
argument by Algazali. Both argue against the philosophic con- 
tention that two deities could not adequately divide their fields 
of activity within the world and try to show that some adequate 
division of labor could exist between them. In Algazali the 
contention is that such a division of labor can be found in the 
fact that one deity may be the cause of the celestial sphere and 
the other of the sublunar elements, or that one may be the 
cause of the immaterial beings and the other of the material 
beings (p. 51). Crescas argues somewhat similarly that, while 
within this universe there could not be any adequate division 
of labor between two deities in view of the fact that the universe 
is an Organic unit in which all parts are interconnected, there is 
still the possibility of a division of labor on the assumption of 
the existence Of more than one universe, in which case One deity 
may be the cause of one universe and the other of another. That 
there is some relation between these two arguments may be 
granted. Still it does not follow that Crescas had knowledge 
of the Tahafut, for Algazali's argument is reproduced, without 
the mention of the name of Algazali, in Narboni's commentary 
on the Morekh Nebukim, and we know that Crescas had made 
use of that commentary. 


Similarly unconvincing is the author's discussion of the prob- 


» See H. A. Wolfson, Crescas on the Existence and Altributes of God. 
1 Ibid, 
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lem of the freedom of the will wherein, again, the reasoning is 
based upon vague and general similarities. 

1f general similarities of this kind are to be the basis of estab- 
lishing the influence of Algazali on Crescas, a more imposing 
number of them might have been gathered. In the commentary 
on the text 1 have called attention to all such instances. Two 
of these are of particular importance as they contain arguments 
which are individual to Algazali and which form some of the 
crucial points in Crescas' criticism. First, Algazali contends 
that the concept of necessary existence precludes only external 
causatjon and is not incompatible with an inner composition 
of the essence. Crescas repeats a similar contention several 
times in his criticism of the proofs of the existence of God. 
Second, Algazali argues that the motion of the celestial sphere 
should he regarded as natural instead of voluntary, as was the 
general assumption. Crescas has a similar contention which he 
repeats several times referring to it as ''our own view” in contra- 
distinction to the commonly accepted view of the philosophers.' 
In both these instances, however, as well as in other simlilar 
instances, we have shown that there are other sources, with 
which Crescas is known to have been acquainted and from 
which he could have taken these views.s% 

Not only are all these evidences inconclusive, but there is 
evidence which shows quite the contrary, that Crescas could 
not have known the Takhafut. In one place Crescas lines up 
two groups of philosophers as to the question of the possibility 
of an infinite number of disembodied souls. Algazali is placed 
by him among those who admit that possibility. This is quite 
in agreement with Algazali's view as given in the Makayid where 
he only restates the views of Avicenna, without necessarily 
committing himself to them. In the Takafut, however, Algazali 


54 Ibid. 
ss Cf. a. 11 (p. 535) on Prop. VJ. 
v8 Cf. ¿bid 
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explicitly rejects the possibility of an infinite number of disem- 
bodied souls.:7 Had Crescas known the Tahafut he certainly 
would not have allowed that fact to pass unnoticed. 

The question as to whether Crescas had knowledge of Alga- 
zali's Tahafut al-Falasifah or of Averroes' Tahafut al-Tahafut at 
the time of writing the Or Adonai has already been raised by 
a mediaeval Jewish author. The question comes up in the fol- 
lowing connection. 

In the chapters on the problem of creation in the Or Adonai 
Crescas refutes a certain argument which he quotes in the name 
of Gersonides. The same argument is also found in Algazali's 
Tahafut. In another work, the Bittul 'Ikkere ha-Nozgerim, Crescas 
makes use Of the very same argument which has been rejected 
by him in the Or Adonas. 

Joseph ben Shem-tob, the Hebrew translator of the latter 
work of Crescas, after calling attention to the origin of Crescas” 
argument in Gersonides and Algazali and to Crescas' own refu- 
tation of the argument in the Or Adonas, suggests that Crescas' 
Bittul “Ikkere ha-Nozerim must have been written after his Or 
Adonaj and that after he had written the latter work he must 
have changed his mind with regard to the validity of the argu- 
ment under consideration.5* Isaac Abravanel accepts this sug- 
gestion of Joseph ben Shem-tob, adding that Crescas' change 
of view must have resulted from his reading of Algazali's Tahafut 
al-Falasifakh or of Averroes' Tahafut al-Tahafut after he had 
written the Or Adonai.39 Furthermore, on the basis of other 
evidence, Abravanel tries to show that Crescas could not have 


51 Cf. n. 6 (p. 485) on Prop. 111. 

53 Biitul *'Ibkere ha-Nozerim, ch. UI, p. 30: ox 19 m1 apaga ma 39m 
TOTNI ¿7 MN 11009 MDID Py YO 193 NITO 037% 30 30800, mb 00 pam bra 
07 AM 1930 AR mM ABRDA 13 NO. 

5 Shamayim Hadoshim VI, p. 28: 18% 1100 *N10N 39 OJO "1D UN DION 
1093 19y HEN ADNDI 129 13 392 90 95 ND105 pr) Im 185 138) 1DMSR 125 
18 172 roma móma 0709 Op 00D NDS ¿MX TBINT NNBN MPDOZ 17M 
aber amnvan 93 9 39m merpn 109 919 2898 2m DDOn "y MeyI 37 IRMA 
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known of these two works at the time of the writing of the 
Or Adonai,e 

As for the accuracy of the conclusion that the Bifful Ikkere 
ha-Nogerim was composed after the Or Adonas, it is open to 
grave doubt. The Fourth Book of the Or Adonas, according to a 
colophon which occurs in most of the manuscripts, was completed 
in 1410, which is probably also the year of the author's death, 
whereas the Biftul Tkkere ha-Nozerim would seem to have been 
written in 1398, for it refers to the Great Schism (1378) as having 
occurred twenty years previously. 

In mitigation of this doubt, however, the following two 
considerations may be urged: 

First, the composition of the Or Adonai must have extended 
over many years, for the discussion of the Messiah (111, viii), 
which occurs not far from the end of the book, was written five 
years before the completion of the entire work.% It is not im- 
possible, therefore, that the problem of creation (111, i) was 
written before 1398 : 

Second, it would also seem that the Or Adonai was" not 
written in the order in which it is now arranged. Certain chap- 
PmYAS 19 00 138 qoY '2 D3nn v)y vyas 109 19 moy TN OA ADO MAMA 
empr poh) DRDA IM, 

59 Thid, pp. 27-28: 29 ax me nd sob ron Pb mp aa myan d30 79 97 ma 
003 amp19n8 12 189 3x8 mamo coso son non m0 1BMaR 11272 ]"y 
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13 y a 9 15 nomo3 puna» am 181, Cf Mafíalot Elohim 1X, 7, p 67vb. 
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mar modas. This colophon evidently does not come from the hand of the 
author. It does not occur in the edstz0 princeps nor in the Paris manuscript. 
The Parma manuscript, which seems to have been written by a student of 
Crescas, reads here as follows: mo pax m3>e3 mopro ya 1505 5 3n9n 
von mun 070) y'p. The same reading occurs also in the Jews' College manu- 
script. Cf. also colopbon of Turin MS. quoted at the end of Bibliography 1. 
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DO myn mun», Cf. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, Vol. V111, Note 2. 
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ters ín Book IV bear the unmistakable internal evidence of 
having been written originally as a sort of preliminary studíes 
to problems dealt with in earlier parts of the work. Thus the 
discussion as to “whether there is only one world or whether 
there are many worlds at the same time'' in 1V, 2, seems to have 
been written as precursory to the same problem dealt with at 
the end of Prop. 1, Part 11, and similarly the discussion as to 
“whether the celestial spheres are animate and intelligent beings” 
in IV, 3, seems to have been written as precursory to the same 
problem discussed in Prop. VI. In both these instances, the 
problems are treated in greater detail and in a spirit of greater 
impartiality in Book IV than in the earlier parts of the work. 
It is thus not impossible that the problem of creation was among 
the first to have been taken up by Crescas and to have been 
written by him long before 1398, 

But whatever value one may attach to the conclusions of 
Joseph ben Shem-tob and Abravanel, there is no positive evi- 
dence of Crescas' atquaintance with the Tahafut al- Falasifah. 
Even if we assume his acquaintance with that work and recog- 
nize it as the source of all those arguments for which we find 
parallels in it, it is far from being the predominant influence upon 
the Or Adonai. The most that can be said is that it is one of 
the many works from which Crescas has borrowed certain argu- 
ments which he has incorporated in his own work. It y 
impossible that his knowledge of the Tahafut, assuming that he 
had any knowledge of it, he obtained not from a study of the 
book itself but from his pupil Zerahiah Saladin who was verscd 
in Arabic and later translated the Tahafut into Hebrew.“ 

Another class of sources of the Or Adonai are the commen- 
taries on the Morek. Of these the most widely used by Crescas 
is Altabrizi's commentary on the twenty-five propositions. 


not 


York manuscripts. The editions and some of the other manuscripts have 
here corrupt readings. 
4 See above p. 11, n. 48. 
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The commentary of Altabrizi was originally written in Arabic. 
lts author was a Persian Mohammedan, who flourished prob- 
ably in the thirteenth century. From a remark in his intro- 
duction it may be inferred that the author had intended to inter- 
pret the entire work of the Moreh,% but whether he really did 
so or not there is no way of determining. Two Hebrew transla- 
tions of this commentary are extant, one of which, done by Isaac 
ben Nathan of Cordova or Xativa, was published in Venice, 
1574, and the other, anonymous, is found only in manuscript 
form. The fact that this anonymous commentary is a 
translation of Altabrizi was first noticed by Steinschneider.7 
There is, however, this to be added to the description of this 
work. While indeed it is nothing but a translation of Altabrizi, 
there is sufficient evidence to show that the translator, whoever 
he was, wished to have that fact unknown and to have his work 
passed off as an original composition or, at least, as a compila- 
tion made by himself out of different Arabic sources. The delib- 
erate purpose of the translator to mislead his readers is evident 
at the very outset of the work. In Isaac ben Nathan's trgnsla- 
tion, Altabrizi begins with that inevitable jingle of glorifications, 
exaltations and elevation to the Creator, Causator, and Originator 
of this our universe, from which he passes to a second topic 
wherein he gives an account of himself and of his genealog y and 
concludes with a eulogy of Maimonides and his works. All these 
are omitted by the anonymous translator in the three out of the 


$s Cf. Altabrizi's Introduction in the Vienna manuscript of Isaac ben Nathans 
translation: DD'73] 1352 WN ponm ar M3 1509 )3 233158 188 RM 13y BR: 
209195) W9DMB *39%990 *2R12% 07797 13) M8D [8RA07 0 DOS] 187 13319 115 990 
O3131 (MITO :D873) ANTAS 9 1805 Rm m9a9r MIND) 21003 108 [0'1997D, 
My inference as to the author's intention of writing a commentary on the entire 
Moreh is based upon the expression 1983) 310 8x Bomb. It is quite possible, 
however, that the clause 1182) 31071) 1BN refers to phan. 

$ Six MSS. are recorded by Steinschneider in Die kebraeischen Ueberseltungen, 
p. 362. 

4 See Catalogus Librorum Hebracorum in Bibliotheca Bodeliana, p. 1143. 
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six extant manuscripts which 1 have examined in Paris, Vienna, 
and London. But beginning with the third topic of Altabrizi's 
Introduction which contains a brief description of the twenty- 
five propositions, the translator adds a long statement of his 
own, the evident purpose of which is to create the impression 
that his work is a compilation of various Arabic commentaries 
supplemented by numerous remarks of his own, which, however, 
he modestly says, are not differentiated by him from the unorigi- 
nal portions of the work, as his main object, he concludes, is to 
impart information. Upon examination, however, his claim 
seems to be rather exaggerated. The commentary faithfully 
follows the single work of Altabrizi with a few exceptions where 
the translator either omits some passage found in the original, 
or, acting upon a suggestion of Altabrizi himself, expands cer- 
tain brief statements of the author. The following examples 
will illustrate the nature of what the translator has claimed as 
his own original contributions. 


(1) In Proposition l, after the third argument against the 
existence of an infinite magnitude, the translator remarks that 
his restatement of the arguments is the fine flour of the lengthy 
discussions of the numerous commientators.% As a matter of 
fact, his text is a faithful translation of Altabrizi eacept for the 
omission of a few digressions found in the original. 


(2) In Proposition IV, Altabrizi has a brief illustration of the 
phenomenon of expansion, which is included among the sub- 
divisions of quantitative change. That illustration is more 
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elaborately restated by the anonymous translator. In substance, 
however, the two illustrations are identical. 

(3) In Proposition VI, after discussing various classes of 
motion, Altabrizi remarks: '““The tabulation of the motions under 
this class can be done by yourself.'”:?* In the translation a 
complete list is given introduced by the words: “1 shall now 
draw up the classification myself.''? 

(4) In Proposition XVII, the translator says: ''As for the 
meaning of motion according to essence, many have been con- 
fused concerning it and have advanced a variety of explanations, 
but we shall restate here the fine fiour of their views.”? Here, 
too, excepting his omissions of several alternative views stated 
by Altabrizi, the translator closely follows the original text. 

These two translations of Altabrizi represent the two different 
styles of philosophic Hebrew, the Arabicized and the native, 
which were used in the translations from the Arabic and the 
classic examples of which are to be found in the two transla- 
tions of Maimonides' Moreh, the one by Samuel ibn Tibbon and 
the other by Judah al-Harizi. Isaac ben Nathan uses the Agabi- 
cized form of expression; the anonymous translation is written 
in the native form of rabbinic Hebrew. Of these, Crescas has 
used Isaac ben Nathan's translation. 

Next in importance as a source used Ly Crescas is Narboni's 
commentary on the Moreh. Crescas mentions this commentary 
in several places,” but his indebtedness to it is evident in many 
other places where no mention of it is made.?* As Norboni often 
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13 Cf. above p. 5, n. 17. 

14 Cf. n. 16 (p. 492) on Prop. 111; notes 8 (p. 507), 9, 11 and 16 on Prop. 1V; 
mn. 8 (p. 534) on Prop. VI; notes 4 and 10 (p. 551) on Prop. VIII; n. 5 (p. 605) on 
Prop. Xl; a. 2 (p. 682) on Prop. XIX; n. 5 (p. 697) on Prop. XXIV; n. 6 (p. 
700) on Prop. XXV. 
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follows Altabrizi's method in expounding the proposition, it is 
sometimes not clear as to which of these sources he directly 
follows.?* Besides Altabrizi and Norboni, no other commentary 
on the Morek is mentioned by Crescas, but it is not impossible 
that he made use of the Morek ha-Moreh and also of Hillel 
of Verona's commentary on the twenty-five propositions.ó 1t 
is certain, however, that Crescas had no knowledge of Maimo- 
nides' own comments on Propositions IV, XXIII and XXIV, 
contained in his letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, for Crescas gives 
entirely different interpretations of those propositions.”?? 

In addition to these works there is the entire body of philo- 
sophic Hebrew literature extant at the time of Crescas. Whether 
any of these Hebrew works is mentioned by him or not and 
whether it is directly used by him in the Or Adonai or not, we 
have reason to assume that he was acquainted with it and we 
are therefore justified in drawing upon it for the reconstruction 
of the historical background of his ideas. One can speak, how- 
ever, with greater certainty as to Crescas' direct indebtedness 
to the Emunah Ramah. Not only is its author Abraham ¡ibn 
Daud mentioned by him in the general list of Maimonides' 
philosophic predecessors,?* but one can discover in several places 
not merely parallels to some of Crescas' arguments but concrete 
literary relationships.”?> 

Close observation of Crescas” proofs of the propositions reveals 
the fact that with the exception of propositions 1, VIII, XII, 
XIV, XXIV, XXV, all of them start out with an opening based 
on Altabrizi and that even of those which do not start with such 
an opening all, with the exception of XXIV and XXV, contain 


75 Cf. n. 8 (p. 534) on Prop. VI; n. 3 (p. 540) on Prop. V1l; n. 4 (p. 551) on 
Prop. VIII. 

14 See “Index of Passages” under these names, 

1? Cf. n, 3 (p. 502) on Prop. 1V; n. 2 (p. 690) on Prop. XXXIII. 

18 Cf. above p. 4, n. 7. 

19 Cf. n. 73 (p. 354) on Prop. 1, Part 1; notes 7, 8, 9, 13, 16 (pp. 571-579), 
26 and 27 (p. 598) on Prop X; notes 6 and 7 (p. 670) on Prop. XVII. 
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some elements which can be traced to Altabrizi. Then also the 
Hebrew text of seventeen propositions (I, 111, IV, VI, VII, 
VI, XI, XMl, XIV, XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, 
XXI, XXV) are taken from Isaac ben Nathan's translation of 
Altabrizi, the text of five propositions (1, IX, XI, XV, XVI) are 
taken from Ibn Tibbon's translation of the Morek, two of these 
(XI, XV), however, containing some phrases from Altabrizi. 
Propositions V and XIV read alike in both translations, and 
Proposition X is composed of parts taken from both tranelations. 
The inference to be drawn from this is that Crescas has taken 
Isaac ben Nathan's translation of Altabrizi as the basis of his 
own commentary on the propositions, departing from it only 
when he finds it unsatisfactory or insufficient for his purpose. 
In most cases his departure from Altabrizi consists merely in 
amplifying the former's discussion by the introduction of mate- 
rial drawn from other sources. But sometimes he departs from 
Altabrizi completely and follows entirely new sources. Án exam- 
ple of this is the first proposition, where the entire structuye of 
the proof is independent of that of Altabrizi, though within it 
are incorporated also the arguments of Altabrizi. It is not im- 
possible that the collection of material and especially the abstracts 
of literature used in the composition of the work were prepared 
by students, for Crescas informs us that in preparing the work 
he is to avail himself of the assistance of a selected group of 
associates'”—“associates” being a polite Talmudic term applied 
by teachers to their advanced students. This may explain the 
inadequacy of some of these abstracts, the unevenness of their 
style and their occasional misplacement in the text.! 


to Cf. Or Adonai, Haidamah, p. 2a: Anaigar pana nosonma), and p. 2b: by 
Dan *318n. 


5: See, for instance, notes 104 (p. 374) and 107 on Prop. 1, Part Il; n. 6 (p. 
611) on Prop. XT; n. 6 (p. 699) on Prop. XXV. 
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1 


The research into the literary sources of Crescas undertaken 
in the present study was not a matter of mere idle play or even 
of intellectual curiosity. It was essentially necessary for the 
understanding of the text. Crescas like all mediaeval philoso- 
phers operates on the whole with conventional concepts of his 
time which to a large extent are foreign to our way of thinking 
and to understand which we must acquaint ourselves with their 
origin and background. But there is even something more than 
this in Crescas' method of literary composition. He not only 
re-echoes the ideas of his predecessors but he collocates torn 
bits of their texts. The expository part of his work is a varie- 
gated texture into which are woven many different strands. 
Mosaic in its structure, it is studded with garbled phrases and 
expressions torn out of their context and strung together in what 
would seem to be a haphazard fashion. At times the text is 
entirely unintelligible and at times it is still worse—misleading. 
We read it, and think we understand it. 1f we do happen to 
come across some ambiguity, some abrupt transition, some change 
of point of view, or some unevenness of style, we are apt to 
attribute it to an inadequacy of expression on the part of the 
author and try Our best, by whatever general information we 
may happen to possess or may be able to gather, to force some 
meaning upon it—and trying, we think we succeed. But some- 
times by a stroke of good luck we may happen to stumble upon 
the immediate source of Crescas' utterances and at once our 
eyes are opened wide with surprize and astonishment, ambigui- 
ties are cleared up, certainties call for revision and what has 
previously seemed to us meaningless or insignificant assumes an 
importance undreamed of. 

The critical part of Crescas' works offers still greater diff- 
culties to the modern reader on account of its adherence to 
what may be called the Talmudic method of text study. In this 
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method the starting point is the principle that any text that is 
deemed worthy of serious study must be assumed to have been 
written with such care and precision that every term, expres- 
sion, generalization or exception is significant not so much for 
what it states as for what it implies. The contents of ideas as 
well as the diction and phraseology in which they are clothed 
are to enter into the reasoning. This method is characteristic 
of the Tannaitic interpretation of the Bible from the earliest 
times; the belief in the divine origin of the Bible was sufficient 
justification for attaching importance to its external forms of 
expression. The same method was followed later by the Amoraim 
in their interpretation of the Mishnah and by their successors in 
the interpretation of the Talmud, and it continued to be applied 
to the later forms of rabbinic literature. Serious students them- 
selves, accustomed to a rigid form of logical reasoning and to 
the usage of precise forins of expression, the Talmudic trained 
scholars attributed the same quality of precision and exactness 
to any authoritative work, be it of divine origin or the product 
of the human mind. Their attitude toward the written word 
of any kind is like that of the jurist toward the external phrasing 
of statutes and laws, and perhaps also, in some respect, like that 
of the latest kind of historical and literary criticism which applies 
the method of psycho-analysis to the study of texts. 


This attitude toward texts had ¡ts necessary concomitant in 
what may again be called the Talmudic hypothetico-deductive 
method of text interpretation. Confronted with a statement 
on any subject, the Talmudic student will proceed to raise a 
series of questions before he satisfies himself ,of having under- 
stood its full meaning. If the statement is not clear enough, he 
will ask, “What does the author intend to say here?” If it is 
too obvious, he will again ask, “It is too plain, why then expressly 
say it?” If it is a statement of fact or of a concrete instance, he 
will then ask, “What underlying principle dues it involve?” Tf 
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it is a broad generalization, he will want to know exactly how 
much it is to include; and if it is an exception to a general rule, 
he will want to know how much it is to exclude. He will further- 
more want to know all the circumstances under which a cer- 
tain statement is true, and what qualifications are permissible. 
Statements apparently contradictory to each other will be recon- 
ciled by the discovery of some subtle distinction, and statements 
apparently irrelevant to each other will be subtly analyzed into 
their ultimate elements and shown to contain some common 
underlying principle. The harmonization of apparent contra- 
dictions and the inter-linking of apparent irrelevancies are two 
characteristic features of the Talmudic method of text study. 
And similarly every other phenomenon about the text becomes 
a matter of investigation. Why does the author use one word 
rather than another? What need was there for the mentioning 
of a specific instance as an illustration? Do certain authorities 
differ or not? If they do, why do they differ? All these are 
legitimate questions for the Talmudic student of texts. And any 
attempt to answer these questions calls for ingenuity and skill, 
the power of analysis and association, and the ability to set up 
hypotheses—and all these must be bolstered up by a wealth of 
accurate information and the use of good judgment. No limita- 
tion is set upon any subject; problems run into one another; 
they become intricate and interwoven, one throwing light upon 
the other. And there is a logic underlying this method of rea- 
soning. It is the very same kind of logic which underlies ary 
sort of scientific research, and by which one is enabled to form 
hypotheses, to test them and to formulate general laws. The 
Talmudic student approaches the study of texts in the same 
manner as the scientist approaches the study of nature. Just 
as the scientist proceeds on the assumption that there is a 
uniformity and continuity in nature so the Talmudic student 
proceeds on the assumption that there is a uniformity and 
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continuity in human reasoning. Now, this method of text 
interpretation is sometimes derogatorily referred to as Talmudic 
quibbling or pilpul. In truth it is nothing but the application of 
the scientific method to the study of texts. 


A similar attitude toward texts and a similar method of inter- 
pretation was introduced by Jewish thinkers into the study of 
philosophy. One need only look into some of the commen- 
taries upon Averroes, or upon Maimonides, especially the com- 
mentary of Abravanel upon the Moreh, to become convinced 
of the truth of this observation. It is well-nigh impossible to 
understand their writings and to appreciate the mode of their 
reasoning unless we view them from this particular angle. 1t 
is still less possible to give an accurate account of their philosophy 
without applying to them the same method that they applied to 
their predecessors. The mere paraphrasing of the obscurities of 
their texts is not sufficient. Still less sufficient is the impression- 
istic modernization of their thought. We must think out their 
philosophy for them in all its implications and rewrite it for 

" them in their own terms. We must constantly ask oufselves, 
concerning every statement they make, what is the reason? 
What does it intend to let us hear? What is the authority for 
this statement? Does it reproduce its authority correctly or 
not? If not, why does it depart from its authority? What is 
the diflerence between certain statements, and can such differ- 
ences be reduced to other differences, so as to discover in them 
a common underlying principle? We must assume that their 
reasoning was sound, their method of expression precise and 
well-chosen, and we must present them as they would have 
presented them had they not reasoned in symbols after 
the manner of their schools. In the case of Maimonides we 
have his own statement as to the care he exercised in the choice 
of terms, and in the arrangement of his problems. declaring that 
what he has written in his work '*was not the suggestion of the 
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moment; it is the result of deep study and great application.'** 
Similarly Crescas declares that everything in his work, though 
briefly stated, was carefully thought out and is based upon long 
research.% 


Now this Talmudic method of reasoning is intelligible enough 
when it is fully expressed, when ¡its underlying assumptions are 
clearly stated and every step in the argument distinctly marked 
out. But in the literature in which this method is followed. ow- 
ing to the intimacy of the circle to which it was addressed, the 
arguments are often given in an abbreviated form in which the 
essential assumptions are entirely omitted or only alluded to, 
the intermediary steps suppressed or only hinted at, and what 
we get is merely a resultant conclusion. This abbreviated form 
of argumentation is characteristic of the recorded minutes of 
the school-room discussions which make up the text of the 
Talmud. It was continued in the rabbinic novellae upon the 
Talmud, reaching its highest point of development in the 
French school of the Tosafists which began to flourish in the 
twelfth century. Shortly after, it was introduced into the philo- 
sophic literature in the form of novellae upon standard texts, 
resembling the Talmudic novellae in their external literary form 
even to the extent of using the same conventional phrases by 
which questions and answers are introduced. Crescas' work 
belongs to that type of novellae literature, conforming to the 
Talmudic novellae literature in all its main characteristics, its 
attitude toward texts, its method of text interpretation, its 
abbreviated form of argumentation. Again and again Crescas 
declares in his Or Adomai as well as in his Biftul *Ikkere ha- 
Nogerim that whatever he has to say will be expressed by him 
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with the utmost brevity,* and to this declaration of his he has 
lived up faithfully. 

But it seems that Crescas' vaunted brevity was too much 
even for those who had been used to that form of expression. 
It often bordered upon obscurity. Joseph ben Shem-tob, the 
Hebrew translator of his Bifful “Ikkere ha-Nozerim was in one 
place compelled to give a free paraphrase of a certain 
passage in order to make it intelligible, justifying himself for 
so doing in the following declaration: “This is how the words 
of the Master, of blessed memory, are to be understood here. 
In translating them 1 have expanded their meaning, for his 
original words in this passage are all too brief and all too ab- 
struse, so that 1 have not met anybody who was able to under- 
stand them. Hence, in this passage, more than in any of the other 
passages of his book, 1 have allowed myself to overstep the 
bounds of what is properin a translation.''* A student of Crescas, 
in a marginal note on his copy of the Or Adonaí preserved at 
the Biblioteca Palatina at Parma, has the following characteri- 
zation of his master as lecturer and writer: “When 1 studied 
under my Master 1 could not fathom the full meaning of his 
view on this subject . . . The Master, of blessed memory, was 
accustomed to express himself with the utmost brevity both in 
speaking and in writing.”* This statement would also lead us 
to believe that the Or Adonaz had its origin in class-room lectures 
and discussions. We know of other instances where Hebrew 
philosophic works were the result of class-room lectures. It was 
while thus addressing himself to a group of initiated students, 
expecting to be interrupted with questions whenever he failed 

%5 Cf. Prop. 1, Part 1, p. 178: 132015 nxpa; Bittul'Ikkere ha-Nozerim, p. 11: 
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to make himself clear, as is evidenced from his former student's 
remarks, that his style assumed that allusive and elliptical form 
by which it is characterized. In order, therefore, to understand 
Crescas in full and to understand him well, we must familiarize 
ourselves with his entire literary background. We must place 
ourselves in the position of students, who, having done the 
reading assigned in advance, come to sit at his feet and listen 
to his comments thereon. Every nod and wink and allusionof 
his will then become intelligible. Words previously quite unim- 
portant will become pregnant with meaning. Abrupt transitions 
will receive an adequate explanation; repetitions will be accounted 
for. We shall know more of Crescas' thought than what is 
actually expressed in his utterances. We shall know what he 
wished to say and what he would have said had we Leen 
able to question him and elicit further information. 

A faint echo of the class room discussion of Crescas' lectures 
on philosophy has reached us indirectly in the work of his student 
Joseph Albo. In several instances, and as far as the scope of 
this chapter is concerned we may mention only the discussion 
of place and of time, he makes use of several specific arguments 
which are found in the Or Adona:. He does not mention the 
Or Adonat in any of these instances. Nor does his restatement 
of the arguments bear any specific, verbal resemblance to the 
corresponding originals in the Or Adonai. Sometimes the argu- 
ments are considerably modified and are made to prove different 
conclusions,!* Sometimes also a well developed and clearly 
expressed argument in Albo's 'TEkarim has as its counterpart in 
the Or Adonas only a meaningless ejaculation.! All this would 
seem to point to the fact that what we get in the 'Tkkartm, at 
least in these instances and in a few others like them, is not 

¿direct borrowings from the Or Adonai but rather material of 
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those class room discussions out of which the Or Adonaj was 
composed. 

The period which witnessed the rise of opposition to philoso- 
phy among Jews was also the period of the greatest philosophic 
activity among them. The knowledge of Aristotle which became 
widespread through the Hebrew translations of Averroes created 
a genuine interest in the study of philosophy as an independent 
discipline, irrespective of its bearing upon problems of religion. 
The works of Aristotle were included as a subject in the achool 
curriculum Expositions and studies of Anristotle became a popu- 
lar form of Iterature. In certain families specialization 1n the 
works of Aristotle or Averroes became a tradition. Especially 
notable for this was the Shem-tob family, the two brothers, 
Joseph and Isaac (fifteenth century) and the son of the former, 
Shem-tob. Sons and grandson of Shem-tob Ibn Shem-tob, who 
was active as an opponent of philosophy, they became cham- 
pions of philosophy and strict partisans of Averroes—not to be 
confused, however, with the hy brid Axverroism of the Scholastics. 
It was therefore quite natural for them to come out in the de- 
fense of Aristotle as against Crescas All these three authors 
appear as critics of Ciescas For our present purpose only two 
are important, Isaac ben Shem-tob and his nephew Shem-tob 
ben Joseph ben Shem-tob. 

Isaac ben Shem-tob was more prolific a writer than he 1s gener- 
ally considered. He was the author of at least fourteen works, 
of which eight are still extant > Among these are four commen- 
taries on Averroes” Intermediate Physics, evidently successive 
revisions of lectures delivered before students. We shall des:g- 
nate them as first, second, third, fourth successively. The first, 
third, and fourth are preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, bearing no name of author, but his authorship of 


»”See H A Wolfeon, “Isaac Ibn Shem-tob's Unknown Commentaries on 
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these works has been established by the present writer.” Of 
the second, there are two copies, one in Munich, wrongly ascribed 
to Isaac Albalag, and the other in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge. In all but the fourth there are refutations of Crescas. 
In the second, the name of Crescas is mentioned in two places, 
where he is referred to as Ibn Hasdai,” In three other places 
references to “one may say,” '“one may raise a doubt” and “a 
certain one of the philosophers” can be traced to Crescas.*% In his 
first commentary references to Crescas can be discerned under the 
guise of such expressions as ''one may ask,” “one may object,” 
“some one has asked,” “some one has objected'* or in the 
commentator's excessive zeal to justify a certain statement of 
Aristotle which, upon examination, is found to have been assailed 
by Crescas. In the third commentary there is one discussion 
introduced by “some one asks,” which probably has reference 
to Crescas,9 

His nephew Shem-tob ben Joseph ben Shem-tob is best known 
for his commentary on the Guide, which is printed together with 
the text in almost every edition of the work, He is also the 
author of a supercommentary on Averroes' Intermediate Physics 
of which only one copy is extant in the Bibliothtque Nationale 
in Paris. In both of these works he takes occasion to criticise 
Crescas' commentary on the twenty-five propositiuns, referring 
to him either as Rabbi Hasdai or as Rabbi Ibn Hasdai,” But 
more than his criticism is of interest to us his personal estimate 
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of Crescas. In his commentary on Maimonides he concludes his 
proof of the first proposition with the following words: “When 
you have grasped the meaning of these two arguments you will 
be able to answer all the objections against the Master raised 
by Rabbi Hasdai in his commentary on this proposition, for 
against these two arguments no doubt and objection can be 
raised except by a perverse fool who is incapable of understand- 
ing. Símilarly all the objections and criticisms levelled by Rabbi 
Hasdaí against the Aristotelian proofs of this proposition are 
mere figments of the imagination, for the truth of these proofs 
can be understood by anyone whom God has endowed with 
reason and understanding to be able to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood.”%% In his commentary on Averroes he also uses 
words to the same effect: ““To this we answer that his [Rabbi 
Hasdai's] contention is quite right, but Aristotle is addressing 
himself here to men of intelligence and understanding . . .inas- 
much as thou, who art of sound mind, already knowest . , .”9 
Again, “Anistotle is addressing himself here to a man of good 
sense.'”:*% The implication of these passages is quite clearfCres- 
cas is a “perverse fool” and is lacking in good sense and under- 
standing. There is the note of an odium philosophicum here 
which has in it more odium than the proverbial odium theologicum. 
To a confirmed Aristotelian like Shem-tob, evidently, any at- 
tempt to question the veracity of his master's teachings could 
not be explained except on the ground of a perversity of judg- 
ment. Or, perhaps, Shem-tob was merely re-echoing a prevalent 
contemporary opinion about Crescas. 


se wea dy 299 99 verton 27 ye nuyon ds yhyo bas 077 2) panea 
«2377 pao n9a1 epyno 9300 La rn 91 poo pa ombro en 1283 *> ,297pan Ant 
mat Yy won rey oran 9y saon *2 39 moy nraam nvmpn 93 13 01 981 
aPem nasa pan) ny 930 007 19 ¡30 *o 073* ¿nin Dn A91pnA. 

» Cf. n. 1 (p. 394) on Prop. 1, Part 11:... ¡nan bon "pan 0Y 137 150778 ban 
Any 239 9307 N190 ¿IND ana dm. A 

10* Cf, n, 44 (p. 427) on Prop. 1, Part 11: boo 9y2 Dy 127 w0"wb. 
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The approval which Crescas failed to receive from the Jewish 
Aristoteliane was granted to him in generous measure by the 
non-Jewish opponents of Aristotle. With the setting in of the 
reaction againet Aristotle, which is marked, if indeed not brought 
about, by a revival of the views of the early Greek philosophers, 
Crescas came into his own. The exponents of that movement 
saw in Crescas a kindred spirit, for he, too, fought against Aris- 
totle by setting up in opposition to him the views of pre-Aris- 
totelian or post-Aristotelian philosophers. One of these, Giovanni 
Francesco Pico della Mirandola, in his work Examen Doctrinae 
Vanilatis Gentium, draws frequently upon Crescas for the con- 
firmation of his own views in the discussion of such problems as 
vacuum, place, motion and time.'" Sometimes the name of 
Crescas is mentioned, and in such instances he is referred to as 
Hebraeus R. Hasdai, or Hebraeus Hasdai or R. Hasdai. The 
passages from the Or Adonai are sometimes translated but more 
often paraphrased. The accuracy of these translations or para- 
phrases of Crescas would indicate that he must have received his 
knowledge of Crescas from some learned Jew, for even if he 
himself had been a student of Hebrew as his more celebrated 
uncle Giovanni Pico della Mirandola he could hardly have known 
enough of the language to read and understand Crescas' work.!* 
This confirms ue in the belief that a great deal of Jewish philoso- 
phy was transmitted orally to non-Jews through the medium of 
Jewish assistants and that one must not confine the study of 
Jewish influence upon mediaeval philosophy to Hebrew works 
which happened to have been translated into Latin. Ever since 
the time of Emperor Frederick HI, Jewish scholars had been used 


ta: Cf. notes 4 (p. 398) 10, 12 (pp. 102-3), 22, 24, 26, 29, (pp. 412-17) 33, 34, 
36 (pp. 41 -22), 66, 68 (p. 449) and 78 (p. 456) on Prop. I, Part 11; n. 14 (p. 560) 
on Prop. VIII; n. 5 (p. 564) on Prop. IX; notes 20 and 22 (p. 625) on Prop. 
XIII; notes 22 (p. 650), 23 (p. 658), 27 (p. 661), 30 (p. 662) and 31 (p. 663) on 
Prop. XV, E 

1 Cf. Joél, Don Chasdai Crescas' religionspiilosophische Lehren, pp. 9 and 83, 
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in Europe as intermediaries. Of some the names are known; but 
there must have been others whose names are unknown to us. 

If it was possible for Giovanni Francesco Pico della Mirandola 
to become acquainted with some of Crescas' criticiems of Aris- 
totle through some unknown Jewish scholar, we have reason to 
believe that it is not a mere fortuitous coincidence that many of 
Giordano Bruno's strictures on Aristotle have a reminiecent ring 
of similar strictures by Crescas. The name of Crescas is not 
mentioned by Bruno, but still one cannot help feeling that there 
must be some connection between them. While any single one 
of his arguments might have occurred to any one who set out 
to study Aristotle critically, the accumulation of all of those 
arguments creates the impression that there must have been 
some connecting link between Crescas and Bruno. Like Crescas, 
Bruno argues that Aristotle's definition of place does not apply 
to the place of the uttermost sphere.'“ Again, like Crescas, 
Bruno tries to prove the existence of a vacuum by arguing that 
according to Aristotle himself the nothingness outside the finite 
world must be a vacuum and that since that vacuum carínot be 
limited by a body it must be infinite.!" Like Crescas, he argues 
against Aristotle's denial of the existence of an infinite force in 
a finite body by drawing a distinction between infinite in exten- 
sion and infinite in intensity.!% Both of them argue against 
Aristotle's theory of the lightness of air by the use of the game 
illustration, the descent of air into a ditch.!"% But more impor- 
tant than these individual arguments is Bruno's refutation of 
Aristotle's arguments in De Caelo against the possibility of circu- 
lar motion in an infinite body, which bear a striking resemblance 
to the criticism levelled against them by Crescas. Both of them 
diemiss all these arguments by declaring that those who believe 

183 Cf. n. 58 (p. 443) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 

194 Cf. n. 36 (p. 422) on Prop. 1, Part II, 


105 Cf. n. 7 (p. 613) on Prop. XII. 
x06 Cf. n, 23 (p. 414) on Prop. 1, Part 1. 
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the universe to be infinite claim also that it is immovable.!”? 
Both of them argue that the infinite would be figureless,*** that 
it would have no weight and lightness,*"> that it would have 
neither end nor middle,'** and that when an infinite acts upon 
a finite or upon another infinite the action would be finite.'* 
Both of them at the conclusion of their refutation of the argu- 
ments against infinity take up Aristotle's discussion of the im- 
possibility of many worlds and refute it by the same argument.” 
That two men separated by time and space and language, but 
studying the same problems with the intention of refuting Arie- 
totJe, should happen to hit upon the same arguments ie not 
intrinsically impossible, for all these arguments are based upon 
inherent weaknesses in the Aristotelian system. But knowing 
as we do that a countryman of Bruno, Giovanni Francesco Pico 
della Mirandola, similarly separated from Crescas in tinie and 
space and language, obtained a knowledge of Crescas through 
some unknown Jewish intermediary, the possibility of a similar 
intermediary in the case of Bruno is not to be excluded.!* 


There was no need for some unknown intermediary to furnish 
Spinoza with his undoubted knowledge of Crescas' work. Cres- 
cas” revised form of the cosmological proof of the existence of 
God is reproduced by Spinoza with the acknowledgment that he 
has found it ““apud Judaeum quendam Rab Ghasdai vocatum.””"'* 


to7 Cf. n. 102 (p. 664) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 

108 Cf, n. 122 (p. 470) on Prop. 1, Part Il. 

109 Cf. n. 49 (p. 431) on Prop I, Part II. 

no Cf. n. 125 (p. 472) on Prop. 1, Part II. 

= Cf n. 111 (p. 466) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 

ma Cf. notes 126 (p. 472) and 130 (p. 476) on Prop. 1, Part II, 

"3 General suggestions as to a similarity between Crescas and Bruno 
have been made by the following authors: Joél, Don Chasdas Crescas' re- 
isgionsphilosophssche Lehren, p. 8; Julius Guttman, “Chaedas Cresca> als 
Knitiker der aristotelischen Physik” in Fesischrift sum srebeigsten Geburtsiage 
Jakob Guilmanas, p 45, n. 3; Waxman, The Philosophy of Don Hasdas Cres- 
cas, p 45. 

114 Cf. Epistola XII olim XXIX. 
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But more than this. His entire discussion of the infinite, both 
the restatement of the arguments against its existence and his 
refutation of these arguments, are directly based upon Crescas, 
This conclusion does not rest upon similarities between restate- 
ments of individual arguments or between individual refutatione, 
for each of these individually could be accounted for by some 
other source. But there are certain intrinsic difficulties in Spino- 
za's presentation of the views of his ““opponents” which could 
not be cleared up unless we assumed that he had drawn his 
information from Crescas. Furthermore, there is something in 
the literary form in which the problem is treated by him in two 
independent sources, in the Ethics and in his Ccorrespondence, 
which seem to suggest Crescas as his immediate source. In the 
Ethics Spinoza enumerates three “examples” by which the phi- 
losophers have tried to prove the impossibility of an infinite. Jn 
his letter to Ludovicus Meyer he declares that the problem of the 
infinite is considered '“most difficult, if not insoluble,” owing to 
a failure to make three “distinctions.”” Now, it happens that 
these three “distinctions” are suggestive of three refutations'ad- 
vanced by Crescas against three of Aristotle's arguments which 
correspond to Spinoza's three ““examples.'”""5 

Perhaps one should be careful not to overestimate the impor- 
tance of Crescas' influence upon these men in evaluating their 
philosophy. One cannot, however, altogether overlook the 
importance of the striking resemblances between them if one 
wishes to evaluate the place of Crescas in the general history of 
philosophy. He anticipated these men in his criticism of Aris- 
totle; his criticism, like theirs, took the form of a revival of the 
views of pre-Aristotelian Greek philosophers; and what is of 
still greater importance, he opened for us the vistas of a new 
conception of the universe. 


=5s See H. A. Wolíson “Spinoza on the Infinity of Corporeal Substance” in 
Chronicon Spinozanum 1V (1924-26), pp. 79-103; cf. notes 1 (p, 394), 37 (p. 
423) and 112 (p. 466) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 


CHAPTER II 
INFINITY, SPACE AND VACUUM 


TowArDs the end of his proof of the first proposition denying 
the possibility of an infinite magnitude—a proof made up of 
material drawn from other sources—Crescas sums up his own 
contribution to the subject. In the first place, he says, he “has 
recast those argumente in their logical form.'” Then, he has 
“restated them in exceeding brief language.” Thirdly, he has 
strengthened “some of them by introducing points not mentioned 
by any of the other authors.” Finally, he has arranged the 
arguments according to some logical plan, for in their original 
form, he claims, they lacked any orderly arrangement. These 
claims of Crescas are only partly true. It is true indeed that 
he “¿has recast those arguments in their logical form,” if by this 
he means to refer to his method of presenting every argument 
in the form of a syllogism. It is also true that he “has restated 
them in exceeding brief language,” if by this he means that he 
did not reproduce his authorities verbatim. But his statement 
that he has strengthened some of the arguments “by introducing 
points not mentioned by any of the other authors” is not alto- 
gether true, unless he means by it that he has strengthened some 
of the arguments advanced by one author by points taken from 
the arguments of another author. As a matter of fact, Crescas 
did not introduce new arguments of his own; what he did was 
simply to introduce into the Aristotelian arguments taken 
from Averroes the arguments advanced by Altabrizi or to incor- 
porate within them some remarks by Gersonides. Nor is it 
altogether true that the arguments in their original form were 
lacking any orderly arrangement. As a matter of fact, the argu- 


* This chapter is based upon Propositions 1, 11 and 111. 
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ments are presented in a well-ordered fashion by both Aristotle 
and Averroes, and that order of arrangement has been retained 
by Crescas practically intact. What he has done is simply to 
have modified somewhat the original plan of classification.” 


» The following analysis will bring out the relation between Averroes' ar- 
rangement of the arguments and that of Crescas. 


Averroes 

1. Argument against the existence of an incorporeal infinite magnitude ar- 
ranged in the order of (a), (b), (c), (d) 
MH. Arguments against an infinite existing as an accident in sensible bodies, 
divided and subdivided as follows. 

A. General or logical argument. 

B' Four physical arguments 1, 2, 3, 4 (a), 4 (b) 

(These two classes of arguments are to be found in the Intermediate Physscs). 
TII_Arguments from motion, divided and subdivided as follows 

A Six arguments to prove that an imfinite could not have circular motion. 
1, 2(a), 2(b), 3, 4, 5, 6(a), 6(b) 

B_—Twoarguments to prove that an infinite could not have rectilinear motion * 
1(a), 1(b), 2 
IV" Four general arguments 1,2,3,4 

(These two classes of arguments are to be found in the [ntermedrate De Caelo). 


Crescas 

His “First Class oí Arguments'”' corresponds to Averroes' 1, but pasts (a) 
and (d) are merged together and parts (b) and (c) are given in reversed order. 
Seen 7 (p 332) on Prop I, Part I 

Thus class of arguments includes also the following additions 

1 Arguments against the existence of a vacuum, taken from Averroes, See 
Prop 1, Part l, p 139 

2 Two remforcing arguments, taken from Averroes, but given in reversed 
order Seen 49 (p 344) on Prop I, Part l. 

3 One of the three arguments of Altabriz1. See Prop 1, Part J, p. 149 

His “Second Class of Arguments” corresponds to Averroes' Jl, but with the 
following variations 

1 Averroes' 11 B 2isomitted Seen 65 (p 351) on Prop I, Part 1 

2 Crescas' second physical argument corresponds to Averroes' II B 3 See 
ibid 

3 Crescas' thsrd pkysscal argument corresponda to Averroes' Il B 4 (a) 
See n 68 (p 352), sbrd 

4, Crescas' fourth physical argument corresponds to Averroes” II B 4 (b) 
into which ¡is incorporated a restatement of Aristotle' discussion about place 
also taken from Averroes Seen. 73 ff (p 354f ), sbsd. 

His “Third Class of Arguments”' corresponds to Averroes' 111, but with the 
following variation. 
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In order to enable ourselves to recapitulate Crescas' critique 
of Aristotle's rejection of infinity without having to restate Aris- 
totle's own arguments, we shall first briefly outline the main 
drift of Arístotle's discussion. 

The infinite, according to Aristotle, may mean two things. 
It may mean that which is limitless because it ie excluded from 
the universe of discourse of limitation just as a voice is said to 
be invisible because it is excluded from the universe of discourse 
of visibility. Or it may mean that a thing which is capable of 
being limited is limitless. Dismissing the term infinite in the 
first sense as something outside the scope of his discussion, he 
confines himself to the discussion of infinity as applied to some 
kind of extension or magnitude which, though capable of being 
finite, is infinite. He shows that there can be no infinite incorpo- 
real extension on the ground that no incorporeal extension 
existe. He then shows by five arguments that no corporeal ex- 
tension can be infinite. All these are discussed in the Phystcs 
and in the Melaphysics. He further proves the impossibility of 
an infinite extended body by showing that none of the sublunar 


1 The order of A and B are reversed in Crescas Seen 90 (p 365), 21d 

2 Under rectilinear motion Crescas gives three arguments The first does not 
correspond to Averroes' arguments from rectslinear motion but rather to his 
II B 2 (see notes 106, p 375, and 116, p 376, sbad ), incorporating within 1t, 
however, certain other elements (see n 91, p 365 und) The second corres- 
ponds to Averroes' 111 B 1 (b), incorporating within 1t, however, a passage 
from Averroes' 11 B 1 (a) (But see notes 104, p 364, and 107, p 375, sh). 
The thsrd corresponds to Averroes' 111 B 2. 

3 Under csrcular motion Crescas follows Averroes” enumeration of six 
arguments, but with the following variations* 

At the end of the first argument he adds an argument from Altabrizi See n 
133 (p. 381) sh 

The second argument reproduces only Averroes' III A 2 (a). Seen 136 (p 
382) shsd. 

The thsrd argument is composed of Averroes” III A 2 (b), II A 3, and another 
one of Altabrizi's arguments Seen 141 (p 383) sbsd. 

The ssxth argument reproduces only Averroes' 111 A 6 (a). 

His “Fourth Class of Arguments” reproduces only Averroes” IV 1 and IV 2, 
See n. 157 (p 390) zbsd. 
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elements could be infinite, for the sublunar elements are endowed 
with rectilinear motion and no infinite can have rectilinear mo- 
tion, and also by showing that neither could the translunar 
element be infinite, for the translunar element is endowed with 
circular motion and no infinite car have circular motion. These 
last two classes of arguments are discussed in De Caelo. Though 
Crescas in his critique tries to refute all these arguments, it is 
not his intention to establish the existence of an infinite extended 
body. His main purpose is to establish the existence of an 
incorporeal extension and to show that that incorporeal extension 
can be infinite. We shall therefore reverse the order of his argu- 
ment and leave the discussion of an incorporeal extension to 
the end. 

There is a common fallacy, contends Crescas, running through 
five of Aristotle's arguments. In all of these, Aristotle argues 
against the existence of an infinite from the analogy of a finite. 
Conceived in terms of a finite magnitude, the infinite, according 
to Aristotle, cannot have existence because as a magnitude it 
must be contained by boundaries,3 it must have gravity or 
levity,* it must have a spherical figure, it must revolve round 
a centre, * and finally, it must be surrounded by external percep- 
tible objects.? All of these assumptions, argues Crescas, however 
true with regard to finite magnitudes, are jll-conceived with 
regard to an infinite. The infinite, if it exists, will not be con- 
tained by boundaries,! will be devoid of both gravity and levity,? 
will be shapeless with regard to figure,'? moving circularly but 


3 Cf Prop. 1, Part 1 (p 151), n. 57. 
4 Ibid, (p. 161), n. 106. 

3 Ibid. (p. 173) n. 144 

* Ibid. (p. 175) n. 158. 

1 Ibid, (p. 177), n. 160. 

* Cf. Prop. 1, Part 11 (p. 191), n. 40, 
> Ibid, (p. 195), n. 49. 

* Ibid, (p. 213), n, 122, 
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not round a centre," and, finally, though moving by volition, 
will not require external objects to act upon it as stimuli.* In 
fine, if an infinite exists, it must not be conceived in any of the 
terms by which a finite object is described. 

Nor would it follow that the infinite can be neither composite 
nor simple." Quite the contrary it can be either composite or 
simple. 

In the firet place, the infinite may well be a composite body, 
consisting of an infinite number of elements. To be sure, Aristotle 
has rejected the possibility of an infinite number of elements, 
But his rejection is based upon an assumption that the elements 
must be known whereas an infinite number cannot be known. 
But why, asks Crescas, should the elements have to be known?** 

In the second place, the infinite may be conceived to be either 
a composite body consisting of a finite number of elements one 
of which is infinite in magnitude, or a simple body consisting 
of one infinite element. Both of these possibilities have been 
rejected by Aristotle on the ground that no infinite element 
could exist among finite elements, for whatever that infinite 
element may be, whether one of the four known elements or 
some other element outside the four, it would have to possess 
characteristic properties of its own, radically distinct from those 
of the other elements, but, being infinite, it would in course of 
time overwhelm and destroy the other finite elements.*3 Crescas, 
however, contends that an infinite element outside the four ele- 
ments is not impossible. That element, while it would indeed 
be distinct from the four other elements, would not have to 
possess positive qualities of its own. It could be concesved as 


= Jhd (p. 215), n 125, 

: Ibid 

» Prop I, Part I (p 151), n 60 

1 Cf Prop 1, Part 11 (p 193) n. 44 See also refutations of this argument 
quoted in the note (p 426) 

% Ct. Prop. 1, Part 1 (p 151), n 63. 
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being without any form and quality but only capable of assum- 
ing all kinds of possible forms and qualities. 1t could furthermore 
be conceived in ite relation to the other four elements as matter 
to form or subject to quality. Consequently though infinite, it 
would never cause the corruption of the other finite elements, 
for its relation to them would not be as one element to another 
but rather as matter to form.'* Crescas cites the case Of the 
celestial element, which, according to Aristotle, though distinct 
from the four sublunar elements, is devoid of any positive quali- 
ties whatsoever.!? 

Again, Aristotle enforces his preceding argument by a state- 
ment that if one of the elements were infinite, it would have to 
be so in all its dimensions, and so there would remain no room 
in the universe for the other elements.'! This does not follow, 
according to Crescas, for it is quite possible to conceive oí an 
infinite element that ¡is infinite in only one dimension. Infinity, 
in the present argument, is not assumed by Aristotle to be some- 
thing essential to the element; it is only accidental to it, as any 
other accidental quality. As such, the assumption that ofle of 
the dimensions is infinite would not necessarily lead to the as- 
sumption that the other dimensions would likewise be infinite.*? 

Another argument against a corporeal infinite magnitude ad- 
vanced by Aristotle is based upon his conception of place.?? 
Aristotle himself divides this argument into two parts. First, 
from the fact that place has only a finite number of directions, 
namely, up and down, right and left, before and behind, he infers 
that everything that exists in place must be finite. Second, from 
the fact that each of these six directions is finite, he infers that 


16 Cf. Prop. I, Part II (p. 193), n. 45. This would seem to be the point of 
Crescas' argument in that passage. 

"Ibid. (p. 193), n. 46. 

2 Prop. I, Part I (p. 151), n. 64. 

> Prop. I, Part 11 (p. 195), n. 48, 

** Prop. 1, Part I (p. 153), n. 68. 
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the object existing in place must be finite. In restating the 
second part of Aristotle's argument, Averroes introduces Aris- 
totle's formal definition of place and makes the entire argument 
hinge upon that definition. Similarly Abraham ibn Daud ad- 
vances an argument against the existence of an infinite based 
upon Aristotle's formal definition of place. Probably following 
these precedents Crescas likewise makes of the second part of 
Aristotle's argument from place an independent argument in 
which he reproduces a complete summary of Aristotle's discus- 
sion leading up to his definition of place.” 

Place is defined by Aristotle as the limit of the surrounding 
body. This definition is the result of a discussion of the nature 
of place in which Aristotle lays down three conditions. First, 
place must surround that of which it is the place. Second, it 
must be equal to the thing surrounded by it; it can be neither 
smaller nor greater than the thing surrounded. Third, it must not 

_ be a part of the thing surrounded by it but something separate 
from that thing.” In some of the works of Arabic and Jewish 
philosophers a brief summary of these three conditions is some- 
times ascribed to Aristotle as the definition of place. Following 
these precedents, therefore, Crescas restates Aristotle's defini- 
tion of place as the surrounding, equal and separate limit, that 
is to say, the limit of the surrounding body, equal to the body 
surrounded, but separate from it.* 

The implication of Aristotle's definition is that there can be 
no place unless one body is contained by another body, for it 
is only then that there is a surrounding, equal and separate 
limit. Inasmuch as everything within the universe is surrounded 
by something else and all things are ultimately surrounded by 
the all-surrounding outermost sphere, everything within the 

= 7bid, (p. 153), n. 71 (p. 352) and n. 73 (p. 354). 

= Ibid, (p. 153), n. 75. 


= The relation of this phrasing of the definition of place to Aristotle's phras- 
ing is fully discussed in n. 89 (p. 362) on Prop. 1, Part I. 
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universe is in place. Thus, for instance, in the case of the four 
sublunar elements, earth is surrounded by water, water by air, 
air by fire, and fire by the lunar sphere, and similarly in the 
case of the celestial spheres, each sphere is surrounded by an- 
other sphere until we come to the outermost sphere. But how 
about that outermost sphere which is not surrounded by any- 
thing on the outside, is it in place or not? To this question the 
following answer is given by Aristotle: “But heaven is not, as 
we have said, anywhere totally, nor in one certain place, since 
no body surrounds it; but so far as it is moved, so far its parts 
are in place, for one part adheres to another. But other things 
are in place accidentally, as, for instance, soul and the heaven, 
for all the parts are in a certain respect in place, since in a circle 
one part surrounds another.''* To the commentators of Aristotle 
this passage seemed to bristle with all kinds of difficulties. The 
question was raised as to what did Aristotle mean by the term 
“heaven.” Did he mean by it the universe as a whole, or only 
the outermost sphere, or every one of the spheres? Again, what 
did he mean by the term “accidentally” which lends itself to 
several interpretations? No less than six interpretations have 
been advanced.? But for our present purpose only two of these 
interpretations are necessary. 

According to Themistius the term ““heaven" refers only to the 
outermost sphere. That outermost sphere, not having anything 
surrounding it, has as its place the limit of the body surrounded 
by it, that is, the convex surface of the sphere immediately sur- 
rounded by it. Thus the place of the outermost sphere is an 
equal and separate limit but not a surrounding limit; it is rather 
a surrounded limit. The outermost sphere, furthermore, is said 
to be in place only accidentally. All the other spheres, however, 
have as their place the limit of the body surrounding them, that 


4 Physics TV, 5 212b, 8-13. 
* See discussion on tinas pomt in n. 54 (p 432) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 
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is, the concave surface of the spheres which respectively surround 
them. Thus, in contradistinction to the place of the outermost 
sphere, the place of all the other spheres is a surrounding, equal 
and separate limit, and it is what is called an essential place.* 

According to Avempace and Averroes not only the outermost 
sphere but also all the other spheres have as their place the con- 
vex surfaces of the spheres that are respectively surrounded by 
them. They maintain that Aristotle's definition of place as the 
surrounding limit refers only to the sublunar elements. In the 
case of the celestial spheres, however, place is the surrounded 
limit. But there is the following difference between Avempace 
and Averroes. According to the former, all the spheres are in 
place essentially; according to the latter, all the spheres are in 
place accidentally.?7 

With these preliminary remarks, we may now turn to Crescas' 
critlcism. His discussion may be arranged under three headings: 
First, his refutation of Aristotle's argument from the defi- 
nition of place against the existence of an infinite. Second, his 
criticism of that definition. Third, his own definition of place. 

The infinite, argues Aristotle, could not exist in place since 
place is the limit of a surrounding body and the infinite cannot 
be surrounded by anything. The argument is inconclusive. 
True, the infinite cannot have a surrounding limit, but still it 
can have a surrounded limit, namely, the convexity of the sphere 
which it surrounds, for in this manner is the place of the outer- 
most sphere conceived by Aristotle according to most of his 
interpreters.*? : 

Aristotle's definition of place furthermore will give rise to 
many difficulties and absurdities: 

First, if we accept Themistius' interpretation of Aristotle's 
view as to the place of the “heaven,” the term place when ap- 

*% Ibid, 

mn Ibid, 

8 Prop. I, Part 11 (p. 195), notes 50-54. 
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plied to the outermost sphere and the other spheres will have 
to be understood in different senses, for in the case of the former 
it will mean the surrounded limit whereas in the case of the 
latter it will mean the surrounding limit.?* 

Second, if we accept the interpretation of Avempace and 
Averroes, a still greater absurdity will follow. According to 
both of them, the place of the celestial spheres is the centre 
round which they rotate. Now, according to Aristotle, bodies 
are naturally adapted to be in their place, and toward their 
place they tend. Consequently, according to Avempace's and 
Averroes' interpretation, the celestial bodies must be assumed 
to be naturally adapted to abide in something beneath them. 
But that is absurd. For not even fire is adapted to anything 
beneath it.2" 

Third, Avempace's and Averroes” views as to the place of the 
celestial spheres rests upon the Aristotelian assumption that the 
rotation of a sphere implies the existence of a fixed, round magni- 
tude, distinct from the sphere itself, upon which the sphere 
rotates as its centre. This is an impossible absurdity. Tiere is 
nothing but the mathematical point at the centre, and this 
cannot be the place of the sphere.* 

Fourth, if as Aristotle claims the proper place of the elements 
is that to which they naturally tend, then the centre of the 
universe should be the proper place of earth." But the centre 
is a point, and cannot be place. 

Fifth, there is the following difficulty. According to Aristotle, 
place must satisfy three conditions: it must surround the body, 
It must be something distinct from it, and it must be equal to 


» Ibid, (p. 197) notes 58-59, 

3 7bid. (p. 197) notes 67-69. 

1 7bid. (p. 199) notes 70-73, 

= As [or the differences of opinion with regard to the place of earth, see 
n. 64 (p. 445) on Prop. I, Part II. 

3 Prop, 1, Part 11 (p. 199), n. 78, 
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it. Again, according to Aristotle, the parts of a continuous body 
have no independent motion tx the whole but move together 
with the whole, and that motion of theirs is to be described as 
essential. Furthermore, the parts of a continuous body are said 
to exist in that body as parts in a whole and not as things in a 
place. The question may therefore be raised, what is the place 
of the parts of a continuous body? Will their place satisfy the 
three conditions mentioned? To take a concrete example: Air 
is a continuous body. The proper place of air as a whole is the 
concavity of fire. But what will be the proper place of any part 
of air taken from the middle? That it must be in its proper place 
is clear enough, since no part of air is moved independently 
without the whole and no element is without motion when out 
of its proper place. Two alternatives are possible. First, that 
the place of the part of air is identical with that of the whole. 
But then, the place will not be equal to the object occupying it. 
Second, that the place of the parts of air will be the other parts 
of air surrounding it. But then, the place will not be distinct 
from its occupant. Furthermore, the place of the whole of the 
air and of any part thereof will not be the same. 

Sixth, if we accept Aristotle's definition of place, that it is 
the limit of the surrounding body, the place of the same cubic 
block, for instance, will be smaller when existing as a whole 
than when broken into parts. But it is absurd to think that the 
place of the same object as a whole would be smaller than the 
sum of the places of its parts.35 

Crescas has thus shown that Aristotle's definition of place as 
the surrounding, equal and separate limit of the contained 
object is erroneous, and furthermore that “proper place” cannot 
be described as that toward which the elements are naturally 
moved. But before adopting his final definition of place, Aris- 


54 See notes 60-66 (pp. 443-449) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 
3 See p. 199, and n. 80 (p. 457), ¿bid. 
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totle has tentatively discussed three other provisional definitions, 
one of which asserted that the place of a thing is the interval 
or the vacuum or the distance which is occupied by the thing.** 
This definition, which has been rejected by Aristotle, is now 
adopted by Crescas.3? Place is thus according to him the interval 
or the vacuum or the distance of a thing. Not that there is no 
distinction between vacuum and place, but the distinction is 
not in their essential character. What is called vacuum when 
it contains no body, becomes place when it contains a body.'* 
This, of course, would imply the existence of a vacuum, but its 
existence, as we shall see, is maintained by Crescas on inde- 
pendent grounds. According to this definition of place, the 
Aristotelian proper places are dispensed with, for wherever an 
object happens to be, that is ¡ts proper place. Furthermore, 
the part is as much in its own place as is the whole. Finally 
natural motion is not to be explained by any tendency toward 
a proper place, which, according to this new definition of place, 
does not exist. Natural motion, as we shall see later on, is ex- 
plained by Crescas in another way.3? r 

In rejecting the existence of an infinite sublunar element, 
Aristotle employs the following argument. The infinite could 
not be a simple element of infinite magnitude, because it would 
then be unable to perform rectilinear motion. Nor could it be a 
composite element consisting of an infinite number of hetero- 
geneous parts, for as every part requires a proper place, it would 
follow that there would be an infinite number of proper places. 
But an infinite number of proper places is impossible, for the 
very idea of proper places is derived from natural motion, and 
natural motion is finite in kind. Now, that natural motion is 
finite in kind is an empirical fact. Motion is either from the 

4 Prop. l, Part 1 (p. 155) notes 79-80. 

37 Prop. 1, Part 11, notes 55 (p 441), 75 (p. 455) and 82 (p. 458). 
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centre of the universe, or towards it, or round it; that is to say, 
upward, downward, or circular. Motion being thus finite in 
kind, it is argued, the proper places of elements endowed with 
motion must likewise be finite.4 

It is the conclusion that is found fault with by Crescas. Assum- 
ing the existence of an infinite element composed of an infinite 
number of heterogeneous parts, Crescas endeavors to show that 
an infinite number of proper places is not impossible. While it 
is true, he argues, that the proper places must be finite in kind, 
they can still be infinite in number. Suppose then we say 
that the universe consists of an infinite number of concentric 
spheres. The motions would then be still finite in kind, centrifu- 
gal or centripetal, determined by their direction with regard to 
a common centre, but the centrifugal or upward motion would 
be infinite in number since there will be an infinite number of 
circumferences. Take, for instance, the motion upward, from 
the centre of the universe to the circumferences of the infinite 
number of spheres: all such motions from the centre to the infi- 
nite circumferences are one in kind, the sphere being concentric, 
but they will be infinite in number since they are individually 
difierent, each having a proper place of its own at the concavity 
of an individually different sphere. Thus since the number of 
these proper places are infinite, the number of the elements may 
be infinite.* 

To be sute, such a conception of the universe may be objected 
to on the ground that in an infinite number of concentric spheres 
there could be no absolute upper place to correspond to its 
absolute lower place, which is the centre; but the very distinc- 
tion of upward and downward, it may be replied, is based upon 
the conception of a finite universe. If you admit its infinity, 
as do the Atomists, no such distinction must needs be assumed.* 


4 Prop. 1, Part 1 (p. 157), n. 91 ff. 
4 Prop. I, Part 11 (p. 203), notes 97-98. 
* See n. 98 (p. 463) on Prop. 1, Part II. 
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It may indeed also be argued that if the infinite consists of an 
infinite number of heterogeneous elements, those elements would 
have to be not only infiníte in number but also infinite in kind, 
and consequently the infinite number of corresponding places 
would have to be not only infinite in number but also infinite 
in kind. But this argument, too, is inconclusive, for according to 
Aristotle himself, while the number of places must correspond 
to the number of elements, those places, unlike the elements, 
must not necessarily be all difierent in kind. Take, for instance, 
the sublunar elements, which are four in number and differ from 
each other in kind. Their corresponding places are likewise four 
in number; but as to kind, they are less than four, for the only 
generic distinction between them is that of above and below. 
Hence there is no reason why there should not exist an infinite 
composite element, consisting of an infinite number of hetero- 
geneous parts, each of which would have its proper place in one 
of the infinite number of circumferences. 

Thus disposing of Aristotle's argument against the existence 
of an infinite rectilinearly moving sublunar element, Crgscas 
then examines Aristotle's arguments against the existence of an 
infinite circularly moving translunar element. Starting with the 
proposition that the distance between the radii at the circum- 
ferences of an infinite sphere would have to be infinite, Aristotle 
proceeds to show by two arguments that the infinite sphere 
could not complete a revolution, inasmuch as no infinite distance 
is traversible.+ It is the initial proposition that Crescas endeav- 
ors to disprove. 

In the first place, he tries to show that to assume that the 
distance between two infinite radii at the circumference of the 
infinite sphere is infinite is intrinsically absurd. For if this as- 
sumption were true, it would have to apply to any pair of radii, 


% See n. 103 (p. 373) on Prop. I, Part l. 
4 Prop. 1, Part I (p. 169), n. 126 F. 
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forming any angle at the centre. Suppose then that we take 
any point in the alleged infinite distance between any pair of 
infinite radii and through it draw a new radius. This new radius 
will form an angle at the centre with either of the other two 
radii, and still the distance between them will be finite, con- 
trary to the assumption. 

In the second place, he tries to show that though the radii of 
an infinite sphere are infinite, the distance between them is 
always finite, for distance must be measured between two points 
by which it is bounded. Again, these points in the radii are at 
a finite distance from the centre, and, therefore, the distance 
between them must be finite. The distance is said to be infinite 
only in the sense of indefinite, that is to say, whatever distance 
you assume you may always assume one greater than it, since 
the radii are infinite. The distances are, therefore, infinite only 
in capacity, that is, they are always capable of increase, but 
not in energy. This distinction between potential and actual 
infinity is applied by Aristotle to number. To corroborate his 
view about the finitude of the distance, Crescas refers to Apol- 
lonius' discussion of the asymptote and quoting Aristotle's 
dictum that “every pair of contraries falls to be examined by one 
and the same science” he concludes with a favorite type of 
Talmudic reasoning, the argument a minori ad majus. If in the 
case of infinitely approaching limits the distance always remains 
finite; a fortiori must the same hold true in the case of infinitely 
parting limits.+? 

Finally, he concludes that since the distance between any two 
points in the infinite radii is finite, the infinite sphere will be 
capable of completing a revolution, for at any given point the 
sphere, though infinite, will revolve on a finite axis. Though it 


“ Prop. I, Part 11 (p. 209), notes 108-110. 
4 Metaphysics XI, 3, 1061a, 19. Cf. n. 104 (p. 464) on Prop. 1, Part Il. 
«1 Prop. 1, Part 11 (p. 207), notes 103-107. 
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is impossible to perceive by the imagination how this could be 
done, still reason proves it to be so. For we can conceive by rea- 
son many things which we cannot perceive by the imagination. 

The underlying assumption in three other arguments ad- 
vanced by Aristotle against the existence of an infinite revolving 
sphere is that an infinite has no first point and that an infinite 
distance cannot be traversed in finite time. With this as 
a starting point it is argued that if an infinite revolving sphere 
existed, two infinite lines moving on a centre in contrary direc- 
tions, or one moving and the other fixed, would have to meet 
at some first point and would have to be passed through in finite 
time. To this Crescas' reply may be restated as follows: Motion 
has no absolute beginning, for there can be no first part of mo- 
tion, since motion is infinitely divisible. By the same token, 
the time of motion has no absolute beginning. When, therefore, 
two infinite lines meet, they do not meet at any absolute first 
point, nor is there any absolute beginning in the time when they 
first meet. Consequently, you cannot speak of two infinite lines 
meeting at a first point, or of an infinite distance being pafsed 
through in finite time. But, as said above, a revolving infinite 
sphere will revolve on a finite axis. Any distance, therefore, tra- 
versed by it in finite time will be finite.s* 


Having shown that Aristotle's arguments against a corporeal 
infinite magnitude are all inconsequent, Crescas proceeds to 
disprove also his arguments against an incorporeal infinite mag- 
nitude. The main objection against an incorporeal infinite 
magnitude is that no magnitude can be incorporeal. Every 
magnitude, by its nature, contends Aristotle, implies the exis- 
tence of body. That is not true, says Crescas. It is a corollary 
of Aristotle's own proposition that there is no vacuum within 


“ Ibid. (p. 211), n. 112. 
“» Second, third and sixth. Prop. 1, Part I (pp. 171-175). 
5 Prop. 1, Part 11 (p. 211), notes 114-120, 
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or outside the world. But if we assume the existence of a vacuum, 
there exists also an incorporeal magnitude,** for a vacuum is 
nothing but extension devoid of body. And thus Crescas enters 
into a minute discussion of Aristotle's arguments against the 
existence of a vacuum. 3 

In his Physics Aristotle enumerates two theories which were 
held by early philosophers with regard to a vacuum. First, the 
vacuurmn is inseparable from the corporeal objects of the world, 
it is everywhere dispersed throughout the pores of the bodies, 
thus breaking up the continuity of the world. Second, there is 
no vacuum within the world, the world itself being continuous, 
but there is a vacuum beyond the world. The first of these 
views is ascribed to the Atomists, the second to the Pythago- 
reans. Allusions to these two views occur also in Maimonides.s4 
Five arguments in support of the existence of a vacuum are 
reproduced by Aristotle in the name of those philosophers.'5 
One is based upon the assumption that without a vacuum 
motion would be impossible; or, in other words, the vacuum is 
the cause of motion. This assumption, however, is shown by 
Aristotle to be untenable, for the vacuum, he argues, could not 
be the cause of motion in any of the four possible senses of the 
term cause.só It is against this argument that Crescas now 
endeavors to uphold the existence of a vacuum. 

Aristotle's refutation, contends Crescas, is based upon a mis- 
understanding of the Atomists' statement that the vacuum is 
the cause of motion. They had never considered the vacuum 
as the sole producing cause of motion. The vacuum to them 
was only an accidental cause, or rather a condition of motion, 

s Prop. E, Part I (p. 139), n. 14 f. 

* Prop. 1, Part 1 (p. 189). 

5 See n. 7 (p. 400) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 

$4 Ibid, 

1 These five arguments are divided by Crescasinto two groups, one argument 


being negative and four being positive. See Prop. 1, Part 1 (p. 139), n. 18. 
5 Prop. 1, Part I (p 139), n. 19. 
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without which the latter, though its producing causes were pres- 
ent, could not take place. For they contend, and support their 
contention by various natural phenomena, that had there been 
no vacuum, bodies could not perform their motion on account 
of their impenetrability. Being thus only a condition of motion, 
and not ¡its cause, the vacuum may exist even if it cannot be 
any of the four causes enumerated by Aristotle.s? 

Nor is Aristotle's next argument, namely, that the existence 
of a vacuum would make motion impossible, more conclusive 
than the preceding one. Having already explained that to the 
Atomists the vacuum is only an accidental cause, or rather a 
condition, of motion, removing as it does the possible obstruc- 
tion that motion would encounter in a plenum, Crescas now 
inquires as to what would be the producing cause of motion if 
a vacuum existed. The producing cause of motion within a 
vacuum, says he, could be the same as is now assumed by Aris- 
totle in a plenum, namely, the natural tendency of the sub- 
lunar elements towards their respective proper places, which 
is, for instance, the concavity of the lunar sphere with resfect 
to fire and the centre of the universe with respect to earth. 
It is with reference to those proper places that the motion of 
each element would be designated as being either natural or 
violent. It is natural when the element tries to escape from a 
foreign place and seeks to reach its own natural place; it is 
violent, when the element is forced away from its own natural 
place. But, argues Aristotle, in a vacuum the elements would 
have no reason for trying to escape one part in order to reach 
another, inasmuch as a vacuum is devoid of any definite charac- 
ter and all parts thereof are alike.* True enough, says Crescas. 


8 Prop. 1, Part 1 (p. 181),n 4. 

58 Prop. I, Part I (p. 141), n. 25. 

$ Prop. 1, Part 1] (p. 183), notes 7-12. 

So As for differences of opinion with regard to the place of earth, see n. 64 
(p. 445) on Prop. 1, Part II. 

8 Prop. 1, Part I (p. 143). 
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The vacuum, throughout its entire extent from the earth to the 
lunar sphere, is the same in one part as in another, in so far as 
its own nature, or lack of nature, is concerned. But with refer- 
ence to the earth and the lunar sphere some parts of the vacuum 
may be called nearer while others may be called farther—an 
entirely external relation which is compatible with the neutral 
character of the vacuum itself. This difíerence in distance it 
will be which will make the elements within the vacuum try to 
escape One part in order to reach another. They will always 
tend to draw nearer to their proper places.“ This explanation of 
motion within a vacuum, it should be noted, is advanced by 
Crescas only to show that Aristotle's theory of natural motion 
and proper places could be maintained even if a vacuum is 
assumed to exist. His own theory of motion is explained later.% 
The argument from motion is still less applicable to the Pyth- 
agorean theory of the existence of a vacuum beyond the world. 
For if such a vacuum is conceived, the object within it would 
not move rectilinearly but rather circularly. Now circular mo- 
tion, according to Aristotle, does not imply the existence of 
opposite termini and places. It is motion within one place, and 
is possible even within a homogeneous vacuum wherein there is 
no distinction of a terminus a quo and a terminus ad quem. 
Another argument against the existence of both a vacuum 
and an infinite is based upon what may be called Aristotle's 
laws of motion. According to Aristotle's laws of motion. the 
times of two motions, all things being equal, are proportional to 
the tenuity of the media in which the motion is performed, or to 
the weight of the moving objects, or to the motive forces of these 
objects. From these he infers that should the medium be a 
vacuurmm, or should the weight of the moving object or its motive 


t Prop. I, Part 11 (p. 183), n. 10. 
6% See below p. 79, 
$ Prop. 1, Part II (p. 183), notes 11-12. 
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force be infinite, the time would equal zero; that is to say, motion 
would be performed in no-time, which to him is impossible. 
Hence Arístotle concludes that neither a vacuum nor an infinite 
has actual existence. 

This view, however, was opposed by Avempace. The time 
of motion, according to him, is not due to the medium. Motion 
must be performed in a certain time, even if that motion were 
to take place within a vacuum. That time, in which motion is 
performed independently of its medium, is called by him the 
original time of motion, which remains constant and never disap- 
pears. The medium to him is not the cause of motion but rather 
a resistance to it. Aristotle's law that the time of two motions 
is proportional to their respective media is, therefore, erroneous. 
It is only true to say that the excess in the time of two motions 
over their original time is proportional to the resistance offered 
by their media.* 

In opposition to Avempace and in defence of Aristotle, Aver- 
roes argues that the media are not mere resistances of motion; 
they rather determine the nature of the motion. The velocityF 
of an object in air is greater than that of the same object in 
water not because air offers less resistance than water, but because 
motion in air is of an entirely difíerent nature than motion in 

water. ''For the motion in air is faster than that in water in 
the same way as the edge of an iron blade is keener than that 
of a bronze blade.” Motion without a medium would be impos- 
sible, and the medium which causes its existence likewise deter- 
mines its nature and velocity.*? 

In order to prove that both a vacuum and an infinite are 
possible, Crescas adopts Avempace's theory of an original time 
of motion, and proceeds to defend it in a rather indirect manner. 


4 Prop. I, Part ] (p. 143), n. 31 f. 
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If Averroes' contention that the medium is a necessary condi- 
tion of motion be accepted, it would likewise have to be true 
that the medium is a necessary condition in the existence of 
weight and lightness.% For weight and lightness are defined by 
Aristotle in terms of motion. “1 call that simply light which 
is always naturally adapted to tend upward, and that simply 
heavy which is always naturally adapted to tend downward.'”*» 
If Crescas, therefore, could prove that weight and lightness are 
independent of a medium he would thus indirectly establish that 
motion is likewise independent of a medium. This is exactly 
the line of attack he follows. He first tries to show how weight 
and lightness could be explained in such a way as would com- 
pletely dispense with the requisite of a medium. The explana- 
tion which he offers is not original with Crescas; it is taken 
from the works of Aristotle, where it is attributed to the Atomists 
and Plato. According to this new explanation, the difference in 
the weight of the elements is explained as being due to a differ- 
ence in their internal structure, which Crescas characterizes by 
saying “that both weight and lightness belong to the movable 
elements by nature.” Or, in other words, there exists no absolute 
lightness, as is assumed by Aristotle, but all bodies possess some 
amount of weight.” 

Since weight and lightness are not conditioned by the medium, 
it is not necessary to assume that the medium is essential to the 
existence of motion. In fact all natural elements tend toward 
the centre by reason of their weight. Thus it is only downward 
motion that may be called natural. Upward motion, on the 
other hand, is not natural: t must be explained by some mnechani- 
cal principle. The cause of upward motion, says Crescas, and 
is in effect quoting the view of Democritus and Plato, is due to the 


$ See n. 20 (p. 410) on Prop. I, Part 11. 
t De Caelo 1V, 4, 311b, 14-15. 
7 See notes 20-21 (p. 410) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 
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pressure of the more heavy elements upon the less heavy. All 
the elements being heavy, naturally tend toward the centre; but 
the heavier reach there sooner and thus compell the less heavy 
to move upward.”" 

Thus far Crescas has argued for Avempace's theory of an 
original time of motion and in opposition to Aristotle and Aver- 
roes, in order to show the possibility of temporal motion in a 
vacuum. But suppose we follow the view of Aristotle and Aver- 
roes that the medium is a prerequisite of motion and that within 
a vacuum motion would have to be in an instant, even then, 
Crescas contends, the theory of an original time may still be 
maintained. We may say, that since every motion requires a 
medium, there is an Original medium of motion and hence an 
original time. That original time is constant, and remains the 
same even when the magnitude of the moving object is infinitely 
increased or decreased. lt is only the excess over the original 
time that varies in proportion to the increase in the resistance 
of the medium and to the decrease in the magnitude of the object. 
Aristotle's laws of motion, namely, that the whole time of motiojf 
is proportional to its medium and to the magnitude, is, there- 
fore, erroneous. It is only the time of the motion additional to 
the original time that is so proportional. Hence, if we admit the 
existence of an infinite body, it would not have to perform 
motion without time, for the original time would still remain.”! 

Another argument against the existence of a vacuum advanced 
by Aristotle is based upon the impenetrability of bodies. A 
vacuum by definition is tridimensionality devoid of body. Now, 
if a vacuum existed and could despite its tridimensionality be 
penetrated by a body, why could not bodies penetrate into each 
other. The assumption underlying this argument is that the 


* Prop. 1, Part 11 (p. 185), n. 22. 
v Prop. 1, Part 11 (p. 183), notes 13-16. 
2 Prop. 1, Part 1 (p. 147), n. 44. 
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impenetrability of bodies is due solely to their tridimensionality. 
In attacking this argument Crescas, therefore, tries to show that 
tridimensionality is not the sole cause of impenetrability of 
bodies, but tridimensionality in so far as it is also corporeal. The 
vacuum, to be sure, is tridimensional like bodies, but it differs 
from bodies in that its tridimensionality is incorporeal, whereas 
that of bodies is corporeal. This difference between a vacuum 
and bodies is that which makes a vacuum penetrable and a body 
impenetrable, for the impenetrability of bodies is not due to 
their tridimensionality, which they share in common with the 
vacuum, but to their corporeality, in which bodies differ from 
a vacuum. Now, that there is a difference between the corporeal 
dimensions of bodies and the incorporeal dimensions of a vacuum 
is admitted by Aristotle's commentators, but they argue that 
the mere difference as to corporeality could not result in a dif- 
ference as to impenetrability, and that corporeality could not 
be the sole cause of impenetrability but that ¡ts sole cause must 
be found in tridimensionality, which both bodies and a vacuum 
share in common. But as for this, argues Crescas, granted that 
corporeality alone could not explain the impenetrability of bodies, 
neither could tridimensionality alone explain it.” 

With the refutation of Aristotle's arguments against a vacuum 
Crescas now undertakes to show that according to Aristotle him- 
self there must exist a vacuum, at least the Pythagorean con- 
ception of a vacuum beyond the world. He furthermore shows 
that a vacuum may be classified as an incorporeal continuous 
magnitude. And finally he shows that this incorporeal magni- 
tude must be infinite. 

According to Aristotle the world is finite, and beyond the 
outermost sphere there is no body. The absence of a body 
beyond the universe naturally means the absence of a plenum. 
The absence of a plenum must inevitably imply the presence of 
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a non-plenum. Now, a non-plenum necessarily means some kind 
of potential space, actually devoid of any bulk, which, however, 
it is capable of receiving. Such a potential space is what is 
called a vacuum, for by definition a vacuum is nothing but 
incorporeal intervals or extensions. Thus, beyond the universe 
there must be a vacuum.?s 

The terms generally used in describing the quantity of a 
vacuum are not “much” and “few” but “great” and ''small.” 
Furthermore, a vacuum is measured by a part of itself.?* All 
these tend to show that a vacuum is not a discrete but rather a 
continuous quantity. Now, of continuous quantities there are 
five: line, superficies, body, place, and time, of which the first 
four are called magnitudes. As a vacuum is obviously not time, 
it must necessarily be a magnitude.?”? Hence, the vacuum is an 
incorporeal, continuous magnitude.?! 

If we now raise the question as to the finitude or infinity of 
that incorporeal continuous magnitude, we must necessarily 
arrive at the conclusion that it is infinite. For were it finite we 
may ask again, what is beyond its limits, and as there can Ve 
no plenum there, we will have to assume that beyond them 
there is another vacuum and beyond that still another and so 
on to infinity, which really means the existence of an infinite 
vacuum, or incorporeal extension, beyond the universe.?* 


Thus Crescas has shown that according to Aristotle himself 
there must exist a vacuum outside the world, and that that 
vacuum must be infinite. With this he now comes back to Aris- 
totle's original investigation as to whether an infinite incorporeal 


"Ibid (p 187), notes 30-32 and 36. 

Ti As for the meaning and history of this statement, see n. 34 (p. 418) on 
Prop. 1, Part 11. 

TA discussion of the various classifications of quantity ¡s to be found in n. 
35 (p. 419) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 

11 Prop. 1, Part 11 (p. 189). 

" Ibid. (p. 189). 
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magnitude has existence or not. Aristotle has rejected it because, 
by his denial of the existence of a vacuum, he could not conceive 
of the existence of an incorporeal magnitude. Crescas, however, 
accepts it because a vacuum to him has existence, and a vacuum 
is an incorporeal extension or magnitude. 


But how is this infinite extension or magnitude to be con- 
ceived? To begin with, the infinite incorporeal extension is to 
be infinite by its nature and definition, for the incorporeal can 
have no accidents. Furthermore, being incorporeal, it is simple 
and homogeneous. But here a difficulty would seem to arise. 
Infinity, as we have seen, is used by Aristotle in the sense of 
that which, though capable of being finite, is infinite. This 
implies that the infinite must be divisible. But if the incorporeal 
extension which is infinite by its nature and definition is divisible, 
then its parts would have to be infinite, which would imply that 
an infinite is composed of infinites—a difficulty encountered by 
Aristotle himself in the course of his tentative discussion of the 
possibility of different conceptions of infinity. In order to remove 
this difficulty Crescas alludes, rather cryptically, fo the analo- 
gous case of a mathematical line. He does not, hofbever, explain 
how the analogy of a mathematical line would remove the diff- 
culty. But evidently what he means to say is this. A distinction 
is to be made between two kinds uf divisibility, one of which 
implies composition and the other of which does not imply 
composition. Take, for instance, a syllable. It is divisible into 
letter, and is also composed of letters. Here indeed divisibility 
implies composition. But, on the other hand, take a mathemati- 
cal line. It is said to be divisible, and is infinitely divisible, into 
parts which are linear. Still it is not composed of those parts 
into which it is divisible, for the linear parts into which it is 
divisible, by definition, are bounded by points, and consequently 
if it were composed of these linear parts it would also be com- 
posed of points, but a line is not composed of points. Or in 
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other words, when a thing is discrete and heterogeneous, it is 
divisible into ¡ts component parts and is also said to be composed 
of those parts, its parts being co-existent with the whole. When 
a thing is, however, continuous and homogeneous, it is only 
divisible into its parts but is not composed of them, for it is 
divisible only in capacity, and the parts into which it is divisible 
are not actually co-existent with the whole. By the same token, 
the infinite, simple, homogeneous, incorporeal extension can be 
divisible despite ¡ts being simple; and though divisible into parts 
each of which is infinite, it will not be composed of those parts. 
It is simple in the same sense as a mathematical line is simple; 
that is to say, it is not composed of heterogeneous parts. It is, 
again, divisible like a mathematical line into parts of its own 
self. The parts of the infinite, to be sure, will be infinite, just 
as the parts of the line are lines, but the infinite will no more 
be composed of infinites than a line is composed of lines, for 
those infinite parts never actually co-exist with the infinite 
whole, just as the linear parts never actually co-exist with the 
linear whole.!** , 

Against an infinite incorporeal extension there is now only 
one argument, that of Altabrizi, which awaits an answer. The 
gist of the argument is this. If an infinite extension exists, by 
assuming two lines which are finite on one side and infinite on 
the other, one may arrive at the absurdity of having one infinite 
greater than another." 

The argument, says Crescas, is based upon a misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the term infinite as used in the statement 
that one infinite cannot be greater than another. The term 
infinite has two meanings. In the first place, it means to have 
no limits. In the second place, it means to be incapable of mea- 
surement. Now, it is possible to have an infinite in the sense 


Y For a full discussion of this interpretation of Crescas' brief statement, 
wee n. 1 (p. 391) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 
* Prop. 1, Part 1 (p. 149). For the history of this argument, see n. 54 (p. 346). 
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of not being capable of measurement which may not be infinite 
in the sense of having no limits. Such is the case of the two lines 
in Altabrizi's proof. In so far as the lines are immeasurable 
neither of them can be greater than the other, for things immea- 
surable are incomparable. But in so far as both the lines have 
limits on one side, one of them may be said to be greater than 
the other in the sense of ¡ts extending beyond the other at 
their finite end.* That this is a true distinction may be shown 
by the fact that in the problem of the creation of the universe, 
both those who believe in eternity and their opponents will 
have to resort to it in order to get out of a common difficulty.* 

The discussion so far has dealt with the impossibility of an 
infinite magnitude, which is the subject of Maimonides' first 
proposition. The impossibility of an infinite number is the 
subject of the second and third propositions. Inasmuch as it is 
characteristic of number that it involves the idea of both unity 
and plurality, applying as it does to a group within which the 
individuals are distinguishable from one another by some kind 
of difference, it is clear that only such things can be numbered 
as possess certain individual distinguishing marks. Such indi- 
vidual distinguishing marks which make number possible are, 
according to the sixteenth proposition of Maimonides, of two 
kinds. First, in the case of corporeal objects, they are to be 
found in the relative positions the objects occupy in space or 
in the accidental qualities which they all possess. Second, in 
the case of incorporeal beings, like the Intelligences, which do 
not exist in space and have no accidental qualities, number ¡is 
possible only in so far as they are differentiated from each other 
by some external relation, such as the relation of cause and effect, 
for the Intelligences, according to Maimonides and Avicenna, 
are related to each other as causes and effects. It is because 


% Prop. I, Part II (p. 191), n. 37 (p. 423). 
% Ibid. (p. 191), notes 38-39. 
“ Prop. XVI. 
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number may be understood in these two different senses that 
Maimonides has treated the problem of infinite number in two 
different propositions. The second proposition denies the possi- 
bility of an infinite number of corporeal objects, whereas the 
third proposition denies the infinite number of incorporeal beings, 
or as he puts it, the infinite number of causes and effects.% 

That an infinite number of corporeal magnitudes is impossible 
is demonstrated by a simple argument. It follows as a corollary 
from the first proposition, for an infinite number of finite magni- 
tudes will make one infinite integral magnitude.** To prove, 
however, the imposstbility of an infinite series of «ause and effect, 
more complicated arguments were required. 

There is, to begin with, the argument given by Aristotle him- 
self which is intended to show the impossibility of a series which 
has no beginning as well as that which, having a beginning, has 
no end, or in other words, the imposstbility of an infinite series 
in the upward direction as well as in the downward direc- 
tion. This argument of Aristotle has been freely restated by 
Avicenna, from whom it was taken over by Altabrizi. Credtas 
reproduces it, with some slight modifications, from Altabrizi 
and alludes to its origin in Aristotle.!7 


Then, in a comment upon a passage in the Physics Averroes 
disproves the possibility of infinite number on the ground that 
number must be divisible into odd and even, which an infinite 
could not be. This argument, though not original nith Averroes, 
for we find it in the wntings of Algazali,% is quoted by Crescas 
in the name of the former, and is taken by him to appls with 


%Seen 2 (p 480) on Prop. 111 

% Prop II, Part l. This 18 Altabriz'as prooí Arstotle's own proof 18 re- 
producedain n 2 (p 476) 

* The various restatements of Aristotle's proof are given in n 4 (p 482) on 
Prop. II. 

See n 3 (p 477) on Prop 1] 
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equal force to infinite material magnitudes as well as to infinite 
immaterial beings.? 

Finally, the first part of Aristotle's argument, the argument 
against the possibility of an infinite series in the upward direc- 
tion, is reproduced by Narboni in a statement to the effect that 
had the universe had no first cause at the beginning nothing 
could have come into actual existence. This argument occurs 
repeatedly in various works in connection with the problem of 
creation, but Crescas quotes it directly from Narboni's com- 
mentary on the Moreh, introducing it in the name of “one of 
the commentators.”9 

All these arguments are subjected by Crescas to a searching 
analysis. He refutes Averroes' argument by pointing out that 
it is only finite number, because of ¡ts being actual and limited, 
that must be subject to the division into odd and even; infinite 
number, were it admitted to be possible, would not have to 
be subject to that division.” 

Narboni's argument is likewise subtly analyzed and rejected. 
Causes, contends Crescas, may either precede their effects in 
nature and co-exist with them in time, or they may precede 
them both in nature and in time, While Narboni's argument, 
continues he, may reasonably prove the impossibility of an 
infinite series of causes and effects when temporally preceding 
one another, it is insufficient to prove the impossibility of such 
a series when there is only a natural, without any temporal, 
precedence, such as is assumed in Maimonides' third proposition. 
Furthermore, he argues, even in the case of temporal precedence, 
Narboni's argument is unconvincing. For those who believe in 
the eternity of the universe draw a distinction in the case of 
temporally successive causes and effects between essential and 

» Seen, 8 (p. 483) on Prop. III. 


» See n. 16 (p. 492) on Prop. 111. 


* Prop. II, Part II (p. 219). For sources of this refutation, see n. 9 (p. 488) 
on Prop. 111. 
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accidental causes, and while they deny the possibility of an 
infinite series of the former they admit it in the case of the 
latter. And so, concludes Crescas, since such a distinction is 
made, and since also an infinite series of temporally successive, 
accidental causes is admitted to be possible, there is no convinc- 
ing reason why we should deny the possibility of an infinite 
series of essential causes of the same description. To say that 
essential causes are in this respect less possible than accidental 
causes is a purely arbitrary assertion.” 

Finally, he refutes the first part of Aristotle's argument which 
tries to show the impossibility of an infinite series in the down- 
ward direction though finite in the upward direction. But in 
order to show the refutability of this argument, he had to estab- 
lish first the possibility of an infinite number of incorporeal beings. 

As we have seen, under the guise of the denial of an infinite 
series Of causes and effects, Maimonides really aims to deny the 
possibility of an infinite number of incorporeal beings which 
have neither accidental qualities or spatial relations and cannot 
consequently be numbered except as causes and effects. “Phe 
question therefore arises: Suppose we find some incorporeal beings 
which, though without spatial, accidental or causal relations. are 
still capable of being numbered by some kind of individual 
distinction in their respective degrees of perfection, could these 
be infinite in number? Now, such numerable incorporeal beings 
are found, if we believe in individual immortality, in the case 
of the human souls which survive after death, for these human 
souls, if we assume their immortality to be consequent upon 
certain individual perfections acquired during lifetime, retain 
their individual distinction even after death. Concretely stated, 
the question is this: Can the immortal souls after their separation 
from their bodies be infinite in number?9 It is Altabrizi who 


» Prop. 111 (p. 227) and notes 17-20 (pp. 293-406). 
2 For the history of this problem, see n. 6 (p. 484) on Prop. 111. 
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raises this question, but leaves ¡ts solution to God whose knowl- 
edge is limitless. Crescas, however, enters into a full discussion 
of the subject." He finds that authorities differ on that point. 
Avicenna, he says, followed by Algazali and Maimonides, admits 
the existence of an infinite number of immortal souls, whereas 
Averroes denies it. That such a controversy existed is true 
enough. But Crescas does not seem to be aware that the view he 
ascribes to Algazali is one which the latter held to be the view of 
the philosophers, Avicenna and perhaps also Aristotle, with 
which, however, he himself did not necessarily agree; nor does he 
seem to reproduce quite accurately the reason for Averroes' denial 
of an infinite number of disembodied souls. % 

By refuting the alleged argument of Averroes against the 
infinity of immortal souls, Crescas, of course, espouses the view 
of the opposing school, namely, that the infinite number of 
immortal souls is possible. As a consequence, it would no longer 
be true to lay it down as a general rule that incorporeal beings 
can never be infinite in number; it would only be true to say, 
as Maimonides indeed did say, that they cannot be infinite in 
number when they are numbered on account of their mutual 
relation as causes and effects. When incorporeal beings are 
capable of being numbered on account of some other individual 
distinction, as, e. g., the immortal souls of the dead, they can 
be infinite in number. Suppose, now, these infinite immaterial 
beings be all effects, arising simultaneously from a given un- 
caused cause, as are, for instance, the Intelligences in the view 
of Averroes. We would then have an infinite number of pure 
effects, and there is no reason why that should be impossible. 
It is thus quite conceivable to have an infinite number of incorpo- 
real beings standing in the relation of effects to one uncaused 
cause. With this established, Crescas then proceeds to ask, 


» Prop. 111, Part 1, notes 5-8. 
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why should it not be equally possible, with that uncaused cause 
as a starting point, to have all its infinite effects proceed from 
one another as causes and effects among themselves and so con- 
tinue infinitely downward? What should render it less possible 
when they all proceed from the first cause as a series of causes 
and effects than when they proceed from it simultaneously? If 
it is possible for them to be infinite in the latter case, why not 
also in the former?»* Still more significant is Crescas' conclusion. 
Maimonides' Proposition, he says in effect, does not follow Aris- 
totle in denying the possibility of a series of causes and effects 
which are infinite in the downward direction. It only aims to 
deny the possibility of the series when it is infinite in the upper 
direction, for Maimonides is only interested in showing that at 
the beginning of any series, be the series infinite or finite, there 
must be an uncaused cause.?” 


* Prop. MI, Part 11, notes 10-13. 
Ibid n 21 


CHAPTER Ill 
MOTION! 


THE terms “change” and “motion,” according to Aristotle, are 
not synonymous. Change is the more comprehensive term, 
including as it does any kind of transition, whether from non- 
being into being, or from being into non-being, or from one state 
"of being into another. Motion, more restricted in its meaning 
than change, applies only to a transition within being itself 
between one state or condition into another. In Aristotle's own 
language motion is said to be the change from a certain subject 
to a certain subject whereas change may be from a subject to 
a non-subject or from a non-subject to a subject. Accordingly, 
there is no motion in the category of substance, inasmuch as 
generation and corruption, which constitute the two opposite 
changes in the category of substance, are changes from a non- 
subject to a subject and from a subject to a non-subject. In 
strict conformity with this distinction, Aristotle is always careful 
to enumerate under the term change four categories, namely, 
substance, quantity, quality and place, and under the term 
motion only three categories, namely, quantity, quality and 
place. To this generalization there are only a few exceptions, 
the most notable of which is a passage in the Categories wherein 
he uses the term motion as the subject of his classification but 
includes under it the category of substance. In that passage 
he also resolves substance into generation and corruption and 
quantity into growth and diminution and uses for quality the 
term alteration, and thus instead of speaking of the four cate- 


* This chapter is based upon Propositions IV, Y, VI, VII, VIII, XIII, XIV, 
XXV, XVII, XVIII and IX in the order given. 
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gories of motion he speaks of six species of motion, namely, 
generation, corruption, growth, diminution, alteration, and 
locomotion.* 

The distinction between change and motion is generally ob- 
served by Arabic and Jewish authors. Formally the distinction 
is stated by them to be as follows: Change is timeless, motion 
is in time." Like Aristotle, they insist that if the term motion is 
used as the subject of the classification the category of substance 
is to be omitted, and if the term change is used the category of 
substance is to be included. But again líke Aristotle they some- 
times deviate from that rule. On the whole we find three types 
of classifications in the literature of the period. First, there are 
works which follow Aristotle's Categories and enumerate six 
species of motion reducible to the four categories of substance, 
quantity, quality and place. Second, there is an Avicennean 
classification which, using the term motion and hence, in con- 
formity with Aristotle, excluding substance, adds the category 
of position and thus continues to speak of four categories of 
motion, namely, quantity, quality, place and position. Thir 
there is the classification adopted by Maimonides which, using 
the term change, enumerates the four categories of substance, 
quantity, quality and place.! 

But here a question arises with regard to Maimonides' four- 
fold classification of the categories of change. Why should 
some of the other categories be excluded from the classification? 
It is true, Aristotle has stated that there is no motion in the 
categories of relation, action, and passion, but he did not explic- 
itly say that there is no change in those categories. Furthermore, 

* A discussion of the different classifications of the categories of change 


nerafioNt and motion xivnois as given by Aristotle is to be found in n. 3 (p. 
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in one place at least, Aristotle has stated quite the contrary, 
namely, that there is motion in the categories of action and 
passion. Knowing, as we do, the loose sense in which Aristotle 
sometimes uses the term motion, why not try to reconcile these 
two contradictory statements by taking the term motion in the 
last passage to mean change, and thus there would be more 
than four categories of change? Indeed, Aristotle never enumer- 
ates more than four categories of change, but we have no 
evidence that he ever meant to give an exhaustive list of the 
categories of change. In fact, the Stoics have included the 
categories of action and passion under motion. And the Avicen- 
neans, too, mention the category of position among the categories 
of motion.5 

Considerations like these, if not actually these very consider- 
ations, must have formed the background of Crescas' question why 
Maimonides has restricted the categories of change to four-—a 
question already raised by Altabrizi.* 

In answer to this difficulty Crescas draws upon a distinction 
between two subjects of change which has been only slightly 
suggested by Aristotle but fully developed by his commentators.? 
If any concrete perceptible object, call it A, is undergoing a 
change in any of its accidents, say color, or size or place, passing 
from one opposite to another, call those opposites B and C, two 
subjects may be considered in the process of the change. First, 
A may be considered as the subject of the change, inasmuch as 
A is that which underlies the opposites B and C and is that in 
which the change takes place and which sustains the change. A 
may be therefore called the sustaining subject. This sustaining 
subject exists only in the categories of quantity, quality and 
place, for it is only in these categories that the subject is sormne- 

5 See notes 6-7 (pp. 504-507) on Prop. 1V. 

$ See n. 5 (p. 504) on Prop. IV. 
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thing concrete and perceptible. In the category of substance 
there is no such perceptible sustaining subject, though the 
matter underlying the processes of generation and corruption 
may be called an imperceptible sustaining subject.? Second, the 
accident which is being changed from one opposite to another, 
say from whiteness to blackness, may be considered as the 
subject of the change, inasmuch as it is that accident, say color, 
which has these two oOpposites, whiteness and blackness. This 
accident may be called the material subject or rather the subject- 
matter Of the change. 

Now, if you consider change with reference to the sustaining 
subject, it may be found also in some of the other categories, say 
the category of action, for in action, too, there is always a sustain- 
ing subject which undergoes the change, for now that subject acts 
and now it does not act. But if you take it with reference to the 
material subject, it is to be found only in such categories where 
the two opposites may be each designated by some positive and 
concrete term. There are only three such categories: quantity, 
which has the opposites of increase and diminution; quality, 
which has, for instance, the opposites black and white; pláce, 
which has the distinction oí up and down and other similar 
distinctions. In none of the other categories are there such 
opposites as may be designated by positive opposite terms, an 
a quo and an ad quem, between which the change ¡is to take place, 
and consequently there can be no change between them. Take, 
for instance, the category of relation. Whatever the relation 
may be, whether that of reciprocity, as father and son, or whether 
that of comparison, as greater and smaller, the relation as such 
cannot sufler any change. It always remains the same relation. 
If a change takes place at all, the change is always in the objects 
reciprocally related to each other or compared with each other 
but not in the relation itself. Similarly in the categories of posses- 


1 Ibid. p. 512 £. 
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sion, action and passion, possession as such, action as such and 
passion as such cannot change from one opposite to another. In 
the category of time, indeed, there is the opposite of past and 
future, and consequently there should be change or motion in the 
category of time. But the reason why time is not mentioned as 
one of the categories of motion is that time, according to Aristotle, 
is itself defined in terms of motion and would be entirely incon- 
ceivable without motion. When therefore Mamonides speaks of 
change, he uses the term with reference to the material subject, 
and is thus compelled to confine himself only to these three 
categories of quantity, quality and place, where the material 
subject undergoes a change between two opposite accidents 
within one perceptible sustaining subject. Substance was not to 
be mentioned by him, inasmuch as change in the category of 
substance is something unique in that its sustaining subject is 
imperceptible and its opposites generation and corruption are not 
the opposites of an accident residing within a perceptible sustain- 
ing subject. Still Maímonides mentions also change of substance 
because it is involved in the other three categories of change.? 

We thus have change and motion. Of change, again, we have 
two kinds, one considered with reference to its material subject 
and the other with reference to its sustaining subject. The former 
kind of change is found only in the four categories of substance, 
quantity, quality and place. The latter kind of change is found 
in some Of the other categories. 

The term motion is to be particularly used with reference to 
the category of place." Motion is thus primarily locomotion. 
Indeed, in quantitative changes, such as growth and diminution, 
there is some sort of locomotion, but that locomotion is hardly 
perceptible enough to justify the proper application of the term 
motion to the category of quantity.'" Still in a general sense the 


* Prop. IV, notes 9-15, 
> Maimonides in Prop. IV. 
= Prop. 1V, notes 17-19. 
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changes of quality and quantity may be called motion. Change 
in the category of substance, however, and any other change 
that is timeless, cannot be called motion. Thus while every 
motion is change, it is not every change that is motion." 

There are three formulations of the definition of motion, two 
given by Aristotle and one by Maimonides. Aristotle's first 
definition reads “Motion is the actuality of that which is in 
potentiality in so far as 1t is 1m potentiality'. His second defini- 
tion 1s somewhat differently phrased “Motion ¡s the potentiality 
of that which 1s movable in so far as 1t 1s movable'. Maimonides' 
definition is phrased as follows “Motion is a change and transi- 
tion from potentiality to actuality?. The relative merits of these 
three definitions as well as the relation of Maxmonades' definition 
to those of Aristotle have been a matter of discussion.* Crescas 
himself finds that Muimonides” definition ís only a restatement 
of Aristotle's first definition The object of both these definitions 
15 to establish the nature of motion as something which is neither 
a pure potentiality nor a complete actuality but a potentiality 
1 the process of realization. He finds fault, however, with these 
definitions on the score of their use of the term potentiality, 
which might lead to a difficulty. For 1f every transition from 
potentiality to actuality 1s motion, then the transition of a mo- 
tive agent from the state of a potential motive agent to that of 
an actual motive agent will be motion. Every motivity then 
will be motion. As every motion requires a motive agent, every 
motivity will also require a motive agent. But this is contra- 
dictory to Aristotle's view as to the existence of a prime immova- 
ble mover.'* He thercfore considers Aristotle's second definition 
as an improvement upon the first and concludes that while in a 
general way motion is the process of the actualization of that 
which is in potentiality, the term potentiality is to be under- 


"Prop. V,n 2. 
» See notes 5 (p 523) and 11 (p 529) on Prop V. 
4 See note 10 (p 526) on Prop V 
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stood as referring only to a potentiality for receiving motion and 
not to a potentiality for causing motion.' 

Besides the classification of motion according to the categories, 
Aristotle has another scheme of classification. Motion may be 
essential, that is, the translation of a body as a whole from one 
place to another, and it may be accidental, by which are meant 
two things, first, the motion of some accident of a body by 
reason of the motion of the body itself, and, second, the motion 
of part of the body by reason of the motion of the whole body. 
This second kind of accidental motion is sometimes called by 
him “motion according to part” or '“motion according to some- 
thing else,” as contrasted with essential motion which is “motion 
according to itself.” Then motion may again be divided into 
that which has the principle of motion within itself and that which 
has the principle of motion outside itself, designated respectively 
as natural and counternatural or violent. These classifications 
of motion are scattered in diferent parts of Aristotle's work and 
the scheme we have presented is made up of several different 
classifications by Aristotle."* Now, Maimonides, evidently in an 
attempt to summarize the various classifications of Aristotle, 
gives a fourfold classification—essential, accidental, partial, and 
violent.'? Crescas, having before him the various classifications 
of Aristotle as well as an elaborately detailed classification by 
Altabrizi, which is based upon Aristotle, takes Maimonides' 
classification merely as a general statement to the effect that 
motion is classifiable and proceeds to work out on the basis of 
it a more detailed scheme of classification, in accordance with 
Aristotle and Altabrizi.:* Motion, according to his revised plan, 
is divided into the following divisions and subdivisions: A. Essen- 


*s See note 11 (p. 529) on Prop. V. 

See n. 3 (p. 531) on Prop. VI for a discussion of the various classificatione 
of motion in Aristotle and in Arabic and Jewish philosophers. 
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18 See n. 3 (p. 533) on Prop. VI. 
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tial, subdivided into (a) natural, (b) violent, and (c) voluntary. : 
B. Accidental. C. Violent, subdivided into (a) essential, and (b) : 
accidental. D. Partial, subdivided into (a) violent and (b) ' 
natural.!> 

Essential motion is defined by Maimonides as the translation 
of a thing from one place to another. Now, the celestial spheres 
in their rotation are not translated from one place to another, 
their motion being within one place. Indeed, it is on this account 
that Avicenna does not include the circular motion of the spheres 
in the category of motion in place. He calls it rather motion in 
the category of position.?? It would thus seem that, according 
to Maimonides' definition of essential motion, the motion of the 
celestial sphere is not essential. 

In his endeavor to prove that the motion of the sphere is 
essential, Crescas enters upon a discussion of the nature and 
cause of the motion of the sphere. 

The spheres, according to the dominant view, are animate 
beings. Like all animate beings their soul is the principle of 
their motion. Their motion is therefore called voluntary and is 
said to differ from the motion of the sublunar elements which 
is called natural. The proof of this view rests upon the assump- 
tion that matter is inert and that the four sublunary elements 
have each a proper place in which it is their nature to remain 
at rest. But as they are occasionally expelled from their respec- 
tive proper places by some external force, they are then set in 
motion by a natural reflux to their proper abodes. It ¡is this 
reflux to their proper resting places that is called natural motion, 
and the proper places are said to act upon the elements as final 
causes. This natural motion, therefore, cannot be continuous, 
for it must come to a stop as soon as each element arrives at its 
proper destination. Now, since the spheres never leave their 


19 Prop. VI, notes 4-8, 
2 See n. 10 (p. 535) on Prop. VI. 
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proper places, they would be expected to remain permanently 
at rest. Still the spheres are continuously ín motion, rotating as 
they do on a centre in their own place. What therefore is the 
cause of their continuous circular motion? The only answer 
that could be given was that they are moved by an internal 
principle called soul.” Consequently the motion of the spheres 
is called voluntary in contradistinction to the motion of the 
sublunar elements which is called natural. 

In opposition to this there was another view which maintained 
that the motion of the spheres, like that of the sublunar elements, 
is natural.” Crescas adopts this view and argues that there is 
no need of explaining the circular motion of the spheres by a 
psychic principle or soul any more than there is need for such 
an explanation in the case of the motion of the sublunar elements. 
For matter is not inert; it is naturally endowed with motion. 
To be always in motion is the essential nature of all the elements, 
sublunar as well as translunar. But this motion with which all 
the simple elements are endowed by nature differs with respect 
to direction in accordance with the inner structure and constitu- 
tion of each particular element. The celestial element is so 
constituted as to move in a circular direction whereas the other 
elements are so constituted as to move either in an upward or 
in a downward direction. Thus the celestial spheres may be said 
to be naturally endowed with circular motion just as the sublunar 
elemeñts are said to be naturally endowed with either upward or 
downward motion. 

Crescas' rejecton of the Aristotelian explanation of the circu- 
lar motion of the sphere is followed by his rejection of Aristotle's 
theory of absolute lightness. The contrast between lightness and 
weight, according to Aristotle, corresponds respectively to the 


* Moreh Nebukim TI, 4. 
” See n. 11 (p. 535) on Prop. VI for the history of the view that the motion 
of the spheres is natural. 
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contrast between upward and downward motion. Fire is said 
to be light and earth heavy in the sense that the former has a 
natural tendency upward whereas the latter has a natural ten- 
dency downward. These natural tendencies in opposite direc- 
tions on the part of the elements is furthermore explained, as 
we have seen, as a reflux toward proper places which are supposed 
to exist above and below. Against these views Crescas inveighs 
on several occasions. To begin with, he denies the existence of 
proper places.” Then he also denies that natural motion is due 
to the alleged reflux toward those proper places the existence 
of which he denies; motion 1s explained by him as being due to 
the inner structure of the elements themselves. Finally, all the 
elements are endowed with a natural motion downward, and 
every apparent motion upward, such as that of fire, is to be 
explained on the ground of a mechan:cal cause, namely, on the 
ground of pressure exerted from below  Consequently, if by 
weight and lightness 15 to be understood a natural downward 
and upward motion there is no such a thing as absolute light- 
ness, for all the elements have only a natural downward mofion 
and are therefore to be described as heavy, though some may 
be heavier than others *! 

With this new theory of motion Aristotle's division of motion 
into natural and violent becomes erroneous. The upward motion 
Of fire can never be called natural, and 1ts downward motion is 
in no sense unnatural. But, remarks Crescas, while this may be 
urged as a criticism agamst Aristotle, 1t cannot be urged as a 
criticism agarmst Maimonides' proposition, for in his ¿lustration 
of violent motion Maimonides does not mention the motion of 
fire downward. He only mentions the motion of a stone upward, 
which is indeed violent, being due to an external force.*s 


Seen 76 (p 456) on Prop 1, Part 11 
* Prop VI, notes 14-19 
“ Prop VI end 
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So much for Maimonides' definition of essential and violent 
motion. His definition of accidental motion is likewise criticized 
by Crescas. Accidental motion, according to Maimonides, is to 
be found only in the motion of accidental qualities which are 
moved together with the essential motion of the bodies in which 
they inhere. This, he says, is not altogether accurate. It may 
be also found, according to Aristotle, in the motion of something 
which is not an accidental quality, as, for instance, the extreme 
point of a line. That the motion of the extreme point of a line 
is to be considered as accidental rather than as essential or par- 
tial has been shown by Averroes.*6 

Change and motion, according to Aristotle, imply corpore- 
ality and divisibility, and therefore objects capable of change 
and motion must be corporeal and divisible. That they must 
be corporeal is self-evident. Change in the category of place, 
or, what is called motion proper, cannot exist without a body, 
for place, by definition, is peculiar to body. Change in the other 
categories, namely, substance, quality and quantity, must, like- 
wise imply corporeality. For quality and quantity are accidents 
which must inhere in a body; and similarly change between 
being and non-being in the category of substance must imply 
the existence of matter. That change and motion likewise imply 
divisibility is demonstrated by Aristotle by the fact that both 
of these, by definition, are partly potential and partly actual. 
This demonstration proves that all the four categories of change, 
including the timeless change of substance, imply divisibility.?? 

To this general proposition, however, two exceptions may be 
pointed out. First, the mathematical point at the extremity of 
a line in a body, though it may be moved accidentally with the 
body,*?* is not divisible nor is it corporeal. Second, both the 


26 Prop. VI, notes 12-13, 
1 Prop. VII, Part 1. 
28 Prop. VII, Part I, end. 
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rational and the sensitive faculties of the soul undergo change, 
the former undergoing a timeless change in passing from ignorance 
to knowledge and the latter undergoing a change in time in 
passing through the emotions of pleasure and pain and their like. 
Still the soul is incorporeal and indivisible. These exceptions, 
however, argues Crescas, do not invalidate the proposition, for 
upon examination it will be found that both these exceptions 
involve changes which are only accidental, and so all that is 
necessary in order to justify the proposition is to restrict ¡ts 
application only to such changes and motions that are essential.?? 


In order to prove that there is an immovable mover, that is 
to say, a mover which moves unlike any other mover in the 
universe, Aristotle had to prove first that motion is eternal and 
second that no motion can be eternal unless it is “according to 
its essence” xa0' auró and “by its essence” dd? avrod. The 
expressions “according to its essence”” and “by its essence'” mean 
two different things. The first expression means that the object 
moved must be moved essentially as a whole and not accidentally 
as a quality of something else or as a part of something else. The 
second expression means that the object moved must have the 
principle of its motion within itself and not outside itself, the 
latter being known as violent motion. According to Aristotle, for 
motion to be eternal it must be neither accidental nor violent. 
In Arabic versions of Aristotle, it would seem, the term violent 
used in the original text was replaced by the term accidental. 
Maimonides, therefore, in restating Aristotle's principle, simply 
says that everything that is moved accidentally must of neces- 
sity come to rest, meaning by the term “accidentally” both 
what is generally known as accidental motion and what is more 
specifically called violent motion.s* 


** Prop. VII, Part [I. 
1 See n. 4 (p. 551) on Prop. VINI for a full discussion as to the history of the 
interpretation of this Proposition. 
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This Aristotelian proposition, however, is qualified by Crescas. 
It is true only, he says, if it means to affirm that no accidental 
motion can of itself be eternal. It is not true if 1t means to 
afárm that no accidental motion can under any círcumstances 
be eternal, for it can be shown that accidental motion can be 
eternal if it is inseparable from some eterna! essential motion.** 

The reason why no accidental motion can of 1tself be eternal 
is to be found in the nature of the accidental. Anything acci- 
dental, depending as it always must upon some cause, is by 1ts 
own nature only poseible. Its existence, while it endures, is thus 
always subject to the alternatives of continuing to be or of 
ceasing to be. At any given time, to be sure, only one of the 
alternatives can be in a state of actuality, the other alternative, 
however, must always be regarded as held in reserve, capable 
of springing into realization at the proper opportunity. Thus 
while it cannot be said singly of esther one of the possible alter- 
natives that it must become realized, 1t can be said of both the 
alternatives that within an infin:te time they will both have to 
have been realized. In other words, it 15 inconceivable that 
any one of the possible alternatives should remain forever in a 
state of actuality to the exclusion of the other, ¡masmuch as 
possibility 1s not only the opposite of necesaity but 1s also the 
opposite of impossibility.*  Consequently, accidental motion 
cannot of jts own nature continue for an anfinite time. 

Motion 1s said to be one in the three senses, generically, specifi- 
cally, and individually. Upward and downward motion», fer in- 
stance, may be called one in the sense that they belong to the 
same category or genus of place, but specifically they constitute 
two different motions. The upward motion of two diflerent 
objects, on the other hand, are called one specifically, seeing that 


* Prop VIII, Part 11 


3MSee n 2 (p 693) on Prop XXI! 
» Prop VIII, Part I, notes 2-3. 
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they belong to the same species of upward motion under the 
genus place, but individually they constitute two diflerent mo- 
tions. The upward motion of one object, taking place during 
one continuous time, however, is called one in an individual and 
numerical sense. Again, the term continuous as applied to 
motion may have two meanings, one in the sense of everlasting 
motion and the other in the sense of unbroken and coherent 
motion.35 Of all the categories of motion only circular locomo- 
tion may be said to be continuous in the sense of both everlast- 
ing and unbroken. All the other motions, qualitative, quantita- 
tive, spatial and substantial, are never continuous in the sense 
of everlasting. They imay, however, be continuous in the sense 
of unbroken, provided that they are individually one. Motions 
which are specifically different, still less motions which are 
genericallv or numerically different, can never be continuous in 
esther of the senses.3* 


That the specifically different motions of one object, though 
taking place in a time which is apparently one, cannot be con- 
tinuous is shown bv Aristotle by the following argument. Mo- 
tions which are specifically different are invariably 1n opposite 
directions, and between motions in opposite directions there 
must always be an instant of rest. This Aristotle proves by 
induction to be true in the case of the specifically different 
motions of all the categories—generation and corruption in sub- 
stance, whitenmg and blackening ím quaht3, and upward and 
downward in locomotion.' 

The case of locomotron is furthermore proved by an additiunal 
argument. When a motion returns upon itself, says Aristotle, 
it must mark an actual point at its turning point. In other 

MSeen 2 (p 615) on Prop XIII 

35See n 6 (p 617) on Prop XIIL for an Aristotelian basis for these two 
usages of the term “continuous 
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«words, when two motions run in opposite directions with refer- 
ence to a given point, that point must be actual. But having 
an actual point in motion always implies a pause. Consequently 
there must be a pause when a rectilinear motion returns upon 
itself. Since there is a pause between them, the two opposite 
motions cannot have a common limit at their meeting point. 
The end of the first motion must be actually different from the 
beginning of the second motion. And so the two motions can- 
not be considered as one, for if it were so, the time during which 
the motions took place would likewise have to be one, but this 
is impossible, for inasmuch as there ís an actual point between 
the two opposite motions there must be a corresponding actual 
instant in the two times of two motions. Now, if these two 
motions were one motion, the two times would likewise have to 
be one time, despite their being divided by an actual instant. 
But this is impossible, for time is a continuous quantity and 
cannot have an actual instant in the middle.** 

In his criticism of this view Crescas tries to show that motions 
or changes in opposite directions may he one and continuous. 
In the first place, argues Crescas, it is not true that there must 
be a period of rest betwcen two opposite qualitative changes. 
Two such opposite changes may be continuous, that is to say, 
the juncture at which the change of direction takes place may 
be like all the other instants in time which have no separate, 
actual existence, but constitute the end of the past and the 
beginning of the future. Tf an object that has heen blackening 
begins to whiten, the blackening and whitening processes may 
be considered as constituting one continuous motion taking 
place in one continuous time. Still it could not be contended, 
as is done by Aristotle, that at the instant during which the 
change in direction takes place the motion would have to be 
at once both blackening and whitening. By no means. Asa 


38 Ibid. notes 13-16, 
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point in time, to be sure, that instant is the common boundary 
of both the past and the future; as a point in the process of 
motion, however, it is only the boundary of the past motion. 
And this is a good Aristotelian distinction. For according to 
Aristotle, in every continuous motion you may take any instant, 
which as an instant in time will belong both to the past and the 
future but as a point in motion will belong only to the past. 
Take, for instance, the qualitative motion of blackening and 
represent jt as moving from A to B. The time AB as well as 
the motion AB is continuous. Now, take any point C in AB. 
As an instant in time, says Aristotle, it belongs to both AC and 
CB. As a point in motion it marks only the end of AC. Still 
Aristotle calls the motion AB continuous. Why not say the 
same of the two opposite motions AB and BA. B as an instant 
of time will belong to both AB and BA, thus preserving the 
continuity of time. B as a point in the motion will only mark 
the end of AB. Still the opposite motions AB and BA could be 
continuous, no less so than the motions AC and CA, and you 
could not say that at B the motion would run at once in both, 
the opposite directions.?*? E 


Furthermore, the assumption that between two opposite mo- 
tions (here must always be a pause is absurd. Suppose body A 
in its motion upward strikes body B, which is in its downward 
motion, and thereupon A changes its direction and begins to 
come down. If you say that A must come to rest before it 
changes its direction, B, too, would have to come to rest. But 
this is impossible, for the downward motion of B is admittedly 
continuons.1” 

Finally, Crescas refutes the argument which Aristotle has 
advanced in the case of locomotion. He denies the initial assump- 
tion of that argument. Tt is not true at all, when two motions 


39 Prop. XIII, Part II, n. 20. 
40 Ibid. n. 21. 
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run in opposite directions with reference to a given point, that 
the point must be actual. He proves this from the analogy of 
substantial and qualitative change. The change between genera- 
tion and corruption or between one generation and another is a 
substantial, continuous, and timeless change. Now, every sub- 
stantial change involves a corresponding qualitative change. And 
so any change Írom one generation to another will simultaneously 
register a change from one quality to another. These two quali- 
tative changes will be in opposite directions, inasmuch as, by 
taking the common limit between the two generations as the 
point of departure, the one will move towards it and the other 
will move away from it. And still these two qualitative changes, 
though in opposite directions, are one and continuous as are 
their concommitant substantial changes.* 

Consequently, if it is not necessary to assume an actual instant 
of rest between two opposite changes of quality and of substance, 
why should it be necessary to have one belween two Opposite 
motions in place? 

Let us return to Aristotle. No opposite motions, according to 
him, can be One and continuous, be they motions in substance, 
quantity, quality, or place. Now, since the world is finite in 
magnitude, in quality and in place, there cannot be an infinite 
spatial, quantitative or qualitative change in one direction. 
Consequently, if these changes were to continue infinitely, they 
would have to change their direction. But as soon as they 
change their direction they must come to a pause; and upon 
resuming their motion, it will no longer be their old motion that 
they will resume, but rather entirely a new one. Consequently, 
none of these changes can be infinite. There is one kind of mo- 
tion, however, that does not come to a stop even though it 
changes its direction. That is circular motion. The reason for 
this exception is that in circular motion there are no absolutely 


4 Tbid. n. 22, 
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opposite directions, for at the same time the motion is from 
and toward the same given point. No point in it is therefore 
assumed to be actual, and it must not necessarily come to a 
rest. Consequently, circular motion may be continuous and 
eternal.* 


If we assume the world to have existed from eternity, as Aris- 
totle in fact does, which of the four kinds of motion was first 
to appear? It is locomotion; for the locomotion of the spheres 
have co-existed from eternity with the prime mover. Then, the 
changes of generation, growth, quality, diminution and corrup- 
tion follow in order of succession. Thus locomotion is prior in 
time to all the other motions. But it is also prior in nature to 
all the other inotions, for all the other motions in a way involve 
locomotion, they never occur without the occurrence of some 
degree of locomotion, whereas locomotion may take place singly 
and independently. Finally, circular motion is prior in essenee 
or reason to all the other motions, for it is the most perfect, and 
the perfect, according to Aristotle, logically precedes the imper- 
fect. The perfect nature of circular motion is attested by its 
continuity, by its uniform velocity, and by the excellency of ¡ts 
subject, namely, the fifth, celestial substance. Unlike all other 
motions, the circular is not an incomplete energy; it is an energy 
complete and perfect. 

The order of temporal priority, however, is to be reversed if 
we assume the world to have been created ex nihilo in time. 
For then assuredly generation was the first of motions. By the 
same token, assuming even the universe as a whole to be uncre- 
ated, the individual generated beings within the universe, have 
generation as the first of their motions. Motion of absolute 
quantity, in the shape of corporeal form, is the next motion. 
Qualitative motion and afterwards the motion of accidental 


* Prop. XIV, Part I. 
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quantity follow when the elements become possessed of their 
four natural forms. It is only then that locomotion appears.“ 

Motion is not a self-contained process. Its inception as well 
as its continuation must be due to some cause. This is true of 
all the categories of motion, including motion in the category 
of substance, i. e., the assumption and the casting off of forms, 
for matter cannot be the cause of ¡ts own motion.*s 

The cause of motion, while it must always be distinct from 
the object in motion, may either be physically external to it 
or reside internally within it. Thus, for instance, in the case of 
the violent motion of an inanimate object in a direction contrary 
to its nature, as that of a stone upward, it is clear that the motive 
cause is an external force applied from without. And so it is 
also generally agreed that in the case of the voluntary motion 
of animate beings the cause is a vital principle, a soul, operating 
from within. The case of the so-called natural motion of the 
elements in their appropriate directions, however, is doubtful.** 
That the motive cause of the elements is something distinct is 
sure enough; but is it also external to them or does it reside 
within them? On this point we have two conflicting views, the 
Avicennian and the Averroian.1 d 

To Avicenna, the natural motion of the elements, like the 
voluntary motion of animate beings, may he called motion by 
an internal cause. The elements move in their respective natural 
directions by themselves, because, like animate beings, they 
contain within themselves their principle of motion. To be sure, 
there is a difference in the action of the internal motive principle 
of the natural elements and in that of animate beings. In the 
case of the former, the action is mechanical and is restricted to 

4 Prop. XIV, Part Il, notes 10-13. 

4 Prop. XXV. 

4 Prop. XVII. 
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one definite direction, whereas in the case of the latter, the action 
is voluntary and is operated at large in all directions. Still they 
both belong to the same order of nature—the motive principle 
in either case may be identified with some form of the object. 
In animate beíngs, that form is the soul, for soul is the form of 
the body. In the inanimate natural elements, that form is cor- 
poreality, or corporeal form, which is the first form that matter 
assumes.1! As the form of an object constitutes its nature, nature 
is thus said to be the principle of motion. 

Against this conception of motion, which may be called dy- 
namic, Averroes maintains a view which may be called static. 
According to him, who indeed only interprets Aristotle, there 
is only one kind of motion which may be said to contain its 
motive principle within itself, and that is the voluntary motion 
of animal beings. All the other motions, including that of the 
elements, have their motive cause outside themselves. The 
elements, he maintains, are by their own nature endowed only 
with a potentiality for motion, which passes into actuality by 
the action of a series of external causes which ultimately end in 
the prime mover. Those external causes, indeed, act upon the 
elements through their specific forms, and thus their forms may 
in a certain sense be called the cause of their motion. The proper 
cause of their motion, however, is something external.s* 

As to which of these views was held by Maimonides it is a 
matter of controversy among his commentators. Crescas is silent 
on this point.s! 

Motion, properly speaking, is change in place, and, as we have 
seen, it is not a self-contained activity. It always implies the 
existence of a motive agent. By the same token, any other kind of 
change or transition from potentiality into actuality requires an 

4 See n. 18 (p. 579) on Prop. X. 
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agent or cause to bring about that transition. The proximate 
cause of motion, as we have seen, is distinct from the object 
moved but not neccesarily external to it. Its remote or ultimate 
cause, however, is both distinct and external. Thus in every 
form of transition from potentiality to actuality the ultimate 
cause is not only distinct from the object but also outside of 
it. This view is not the result of a priori reasoning; it is rather 
based upon inductions from actual observations. Whatever form 
of change we take, we shall find that the cause is always distinct 
from the object as well as external to ¡t.s* 

Though action is change and change is a transition from 
potentiality into actuality, it is not always that a change of 
action implies a change in the nature of the agent producing 
the action. Action means the operation of an agent upon an 
object under given conditions. Any change in action may be 
therefore due to a change in any of these three causes: the agent, 
the condition or the object. It is therefore quite possible to have 
a change within the action or from non-action into action without 
implying a change in the nature of the agent, as when, for in- 
stance, the change or transition can be traced to the nature of 
the object only. Thus, if you conceive God to have created the 
world in time, the transition from non-action into action does 
not mean a change in the divine nature.5 

A motive agent may act upon its object either as a final cause 
or as an efficient cause, in the latter case its action is performed 
in one of the following four ways: drawing, impelling, carrying, 
and rolling. As a final cause the motive agent may produce 
motion without itself being moved. As an efficient cause, how- 
ever, it cannot produce motion without itselí being moved at 
the same time. The case of a magnet, which seems to produce 

s Prop. XVIII, notes 1-9, 
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motion in an object as an efficient cause by means of drawing 
without itself being moved, was advanced as an apparent contra- 
diction to the general rule and called forth varivus explanations. 
On the whole, four explanations are discussed in various works 
in Jewish literature.ss 

First, the magnet does not act as a motive agent in its attrac- 
tion of iron. It is the iron itself which is moved toward the 
magnet by reason of a certain disposition it acquires when it 
comes within the vicinity of the magnet. This explanation is 
quoted by Averroes in the name of Alexander. 


Second, the motion of the iron toward the magnet is brought 
about by means of certain corpuscles which issue forth from 
the magnet and come in contact with the iron and draw it toward 
the magnet. This erplanation is attributed to the Stoics. It 
is also described by Lucretius. It is quoted by Averroes in the 
name of Alexander and is found in Maimonides. 


Third, the magnet possesses a certain force which attracts 
the iron. Thales calls this force a soul Plato and, according 
to Gershon ben Solomon, also Galen denv that this force is a 
soul but designate it simplv by the term power. It is similarly 
called peculiar power by Joseph Zabara and peculiar property 
by Altabrizi. 


Fourth, magnetic attraction is explained by the same principle 
as the natural motion of the elements. There is a certain affinity 
between the iron and the magnet analogous to the afinity which 
exists between the elements and their respective proper places. 
The magnet therefore does not act as the efficient cause of the 
motion of the iron but rather as 1ts final cause. This explanation 
is advanced by Averroes and 1s also discussed by Gershon ben 
Solomon and his son Gersonides. 

5 See notes 5 (p 563) and 10 (p 565) on Prop IX for a history of the various 
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Crescas adopts the last explanation but modifies it somewhat 
in accordance with his own explanation of the natural motion 
of the elements. As we have already seen, Crescas does not 
attribute the natural motion of the elements to the alleged action 
of proper places upon the elements as final causes. According to 
him all the elements are moved downward by their own nature 
due to some peculiarity in their own physical structure and 
composition. Similarly in the case of magnetic attraction, he 
argues, the motion of the iron may be due to some peculiarity in 
its own physical structure and composition. 


CHAPTER IV 
TIME! 


THE relation between time and motion is one of the pivotal 
points in Crescas' criticism of Aristotle. Aristotle defines time 
as the number of motion according to the prior and posterior.? 
As against this Crescas defines time as the measure of the dura- 
tion? of motion or of rest between two instants. By this definition 
Crescas means to disestablish the connection between time and 
motion which Aristotle's definition has established. But how 
this end is achieved by Crescas' new definition is not quite clear. 
The substitution of the term “measure” for 'number' certainly 
does not bring about that result, for, besides the irrelevancy of 
this change of terms to the question in hand, Aristotle himselí 
interchanges these terms in his definition of time.+ Nor does 
the addition of the term “rest'” make time independent of motion, 
for Aristotle himself admits that rest, too, is measured by time, 
but argues that since rest is only the privation of motion, it is 
measured by time only accidentally.5 Finally, the substitution 
of the phrase “between two instants” for Aristotle's '*'according 
to prior and posterior” is of no real significance, for Aristotle, 
too, by his statement that time is the number of motion accord- 
ing to prior and posterior means that motion is numbered or 
measured by time when it traverses a certain distance between 
two instants. 

2 This chapter is based upon Prop. XV. 

2 The variety of versions of Aristotle's definition of time in Arabic and Jewish 
philosophy is discussed in n. 9 (p. 636). 

3 A justification for translating the underlying Hebrew term by “duration' is 
to be found in n. 23 (p. 654). 

4 See n. 24 (p. 658). 


* See n. 22 (p. 646). 
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The real difference between these two definitions, therefore, 
cannot be obtained by the mere counting of the words and 
phrases in which they are couched and by abstracting then from 
one another. We must first find out what these definitions 
exactly mean. Now, as for the exact meaning of Aristotle's defi- 
nition, it can be easily gathered from his own discussion of time.* 
But as for the exact meaning of Crescas' definition, his own dis- 
cussion on the subject does not lend us any help. We must 
therefore resort to other discussions which may be found in 
the philosophic literature spanning the centuries between Aris- 
totle and Crescas and out of these try to get whatever help we 
can in constructing Crescas' own view. 

Aristotle does not approach the problem of time with that 
feeling of awe with which some later philosophers begin their 
discussion of the same problem. The term 'time' had not as 
yet become obscured by the incrustation of layers upon layers 
of metaphysical speculation. As used by Aristotle, 1t was still 
the word of the common speech of the ordinary man. When 
Aristotle asks himself what time is, he is really asking himself 
what people mean when they speak of time, and it is from his 
observations of what people usually mean by time in their every 
day speech that he arrives at a definition of the nature of time. 
There is no use of speculating as to the existence of time, he 
begins his discussion, and there is still less use in attempting to 
deny the existence of time, when in the daily speech of every man 
time is treated as something existent. Assuming then that time 
does exist, Aristotle proceeds with the question, what time ¡s.? 

In order to know what a thing 15, it 15 first necessary to know 
to what class of beings it belongs. Now, all beings, according 
to Aristotle, fall into two classes, substances and accidents. The 
question is therefore whether time is a substance or an accident. 


s Physics 1V, 10 ff. 
7See n. 7 (p 634), where also a discussion is to be found as to the different 
restatements of the pre-Aristotelian definitions of time. 
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It was very easy for Aristotle to show that it was not a substance, 
for a substance is something which exists in itself, whereas time 
is something fleeting, consisting of past and future, neither of 
which has any actual existence. 1t must therefore be an accident, 
existing in something else, just as color and shape and size exist 
in something else.! 

But what is that something else in which time exists? Aris- 
totle's answer is that it is motion, for psychologically, he argues, 
we have no perception of time unless we have a perception of 
motion. The manner in which our perception of time is formed 
is shown by an analysis of motion. Motion is a transition from 
one point to another over a certain magnitude. In the magnitude 
itself, these points are co-existent, but in motion they are succes- 
sive, some of them being prior and others posterior. These prior 
and posterior points in motion are transformed by our mind 
into past and future, and the past and future when combined 
furnish us with what we usually call time. Furthermore, motion 
is numbered, and this is done in two ways, first, according to 
distance, as when we describe motion by the distance traversed, 
and, second, according to speed, as when we describe motion as 
swift or slow. But the swift and the slow are in common speech 
measured by time, “since that is swift which is much moved in 
a short time, and that is slow which is but a little moved in a 
long time.''? Consequently, Aristotle arrives at the definition of 
time as being the number of motion according to the prior and 
posterior.!* 

The implications of this definition are many and far-reaching. 
Time, according to this definition, while not identical with 
motion, is still inconceivable without motion.* Time thus always 
implies the existence of some corporeal object in motion; and 


* See notes 2 (p. 633), 10, 11 and 12 (pp. 640 f.). 
* Physics 1V,10, 218b, 15-17; Cf. n. 12 (p. 641). 
" See notes 13, 14, 15 and 16 (pp. 642 [.). 

" Prop. XV, Part ll, n. 4. 
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while indeed the object need not be actually in motion, it must 
be capable of motion." Furthermore, time as now defined has 
a certain kind of reality and actual existence outside the mind, 
due to the reality of the moving object to which it is joined, 
though this reality is to be understood only in a limited sense, 
for since time is not motion itself but only the number of motion, 
to that extent, like number, it must be conceptual. Moreover, 
eternal beings that are incorporeal and immovable, like God and 
the Intelligences, cannot have the attribute of time, inasmuch 
as the attribution of time would imply corporeality and mova- 
bility.4 Finally, if we accept Aristotle's definition of time but 
reject his view as to the eternity of the universe, as does Maimo- 
nides, we will have to assume the creation of time as well as 
the creation of matter, inasmuch as time, under this definition, 
could not have existed prior to the existence of matter and 
motion.'5 

In order now to understand how Crescas' counter-definition 
divorces the idea of time from that of motion, we must first call 
attention to another definition of time'£ iSjosed to that of Aris- 
totle, which had been current in Greek) Arabic and Jewish phi- 
losophy down to the time of Crescas and which continued to be 
discussed by philosophers after his time. In the light of this 
new definition we shall be able to get the full significance of 
Crescas' definition.** 

According to this new definition the essence of time is not 
motion but duration. Unlike motion, duration does not depend 
upon external objects for its existence, and it does not arise in 


= See notes 19 (p. 645) and 22 (p. 646). 

5 See n, 28 (p. 661). 

4 See notes 21 (p. 646) and 31 (p. 662). 

"5 See n. 33 (p. 663). 

16 A full documented discussion of this definition of time, its rise in Plotinus 
and its history in Arabic and Jewish philosophy, will be found in n. 23 (pp. 
654-6583). 
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our mind out of the motion of things outside ourselves. It is 
rather the continuity and flow of the activity of the thinking 
mind. This thinking mind may be God, or the universal soul, 
in such philosophies as assume the existence of a universal soul, 
or even our own mind, if our mind is assumed to have an activity 
and life of its own. Given therefore a thinking mind, even were 
there no external reality, there would be such duration. But this 
duration itself would be indefinite and indeterminate. It would 
have no end and no parts. In order that it might become deter- 
minate, there must be some external standard of determination. 
Such a standard is motion. When duration is determined and 
measured by motion, the measured part of duration becomes 
time. Still, while we cannot get time, or that measured-off part 
of duration, without motion, time is essentially as independent 
of motion as is the pure, undiluted duration itself, for time is 
only measured by motion, but is not generated by motion. Unlike 
Aristotle, then, this definition maintains that it is not time that 
measures motion but jt is rather motion that measures time.'” 
This definition may be hewn out of the lengthy discussions of 
Plotinus, and traces of it may be found in the writings of the 
Ihwan al-Safa, Saadia and Altabrizi. In the work of Joseph 
Albo, a pupil of Crescas, there is a clear-cut statement of it. 
It can also be traced throughout the writings of Bonaventura, 
Duns Scotus ,Occam, Suarez, Descartes, Spinoza and Locke.!* 
Students of Bergson, too, may perhaps find in it some sugges- 
tion of his distinction between “pure duration” and “mixed 
time.” 

This is exactly what is meant here by Crescas' definition. In 
its essence time is duration, and duration is in the mind and is 
independent of motion. Motion comes in only as a measure by 

"1 Ibid. p. 655. But see n. 22 (p. 646). 

"Cf. H. A. Wolfson, “Solomon Pappenheim on Time and Space and his 


Relation to Locke and Kant”, in Israel Abrahams Memorial Volume, 1927, 
pp. 426-440. 
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which a definite portion of duration is set off. Time is thus 
formally defined by Crescas as “the duration of motion .... 
between two instants.”” But in order to get that definite portion 
of the duration, or the time, of a thing itis not necessary for 
the thing itself to be in motion. It is not even necessary for it 
to be capable of motion. The measure can be supplied by our 
mind by its merely conceiving of motion, for, as Crescas says, time 
may be measured “by the supposition of motion without its 
actual existence.” Now, the thing whose duration is measured 
by the “'supposition of motion” and is itself neither in motion 
nor capable of motion is described by Crescas as being at rest, 
Using the term “rest,' unlike Aristotle, not in the sense of the 
privation of motion in things capable of it but in the sense of 
absolute immovability.'? He thus introduces into his definition 
the additional expression “and of rest.” 

The implications of this new definition are quite the opposite 
of those which follow from the definition of Aristotle. Since 
in its essence time is duration, it imolies no external existence, 
still less the existence of something moy «hle. For a thing to be 
in time, therefore, it need not be eithéira:tually in motion or 
capable of being in motion. Furthermtbre, time has no reality 
whatsoever,** inasmuch as ¡t exists in the mind of a knower and 
could have existed there even were there nothing outside the 
mind of the knower in existence. Consequently, beings that are 
incorporeal and immovable, like God and the Intelligences, may 
be described by attributes of time without implying that they 
are corporeal and movable.* Finally, if the world is assumed to 
have been created, prior to creation there had existed duration 
which is the essence of time.” 


x> On Crescas' use of 'rest' in the sense of 'immovability”, see n. 22 (p. 646 Í.). 

1 See n. 28 (p. 661). 

2 Prop XV, Part 1 (p. 291) and notes 31 and 32; cf. Or Adonas 1, iii, 3, and 
H. A. Wolfson, Crescas on ¿he Existence and Attrsbutes of God. 

2 See Prop. XV, Part Il (p. 291) and n. 33 (p. 663). 


CHAPTER V 
MATTER AND Form! 


In MEDIAEvVAL philosophy it was customary to divide “being' into 
that which exists in itself and that which exists in another. 
To the latter the name accident is given. Accident is then 
subdivided into that which not only exists in another but exists 
through the other, and that which, while existing in another, is 
the cause of the existence of the other. The former is again called 
accident, the latter is called form. Thus in the accepted termino- 
logy of the time, the term accident had two meanings, a general 
and a specific, the one used to include substance, for form is a 
substance,? and the other used as the opposite of substance. 1t 
must have heen in order to avoid this confusion of terms that 
Maimonides introduces the term “force” to take the place of the 
term “accident” in its general sense. '““Force,” therefore, desig- 
nates existence in something else, and it is used by Maimonides 
in Propositions X, XT, XII, and XVI, to include accidents, forms, 
the lower faculties of the rational soul, the internal principle of 
motion, and the universals, all of which require something else 
in which to exist.) 

The distinction of matter and form is deduced, after Aristotle, 
from the phenomenon of the reciprocal transformation of the 
elements. Water, for instance, becomes air and air becomes 
water. This process of transmutation, it is argued, cannot be 
merely the alteration of one thing into another, for the elements 
represent opposites, and nothing can become its opposite unless 

1 Thie chapter is based upon Propositions X, XI, XII, XVI,XIX, XX, XXI, 
XXI, XXUl and XXIV. 


2 See n. 9 (p. 573) on Prop. X. 
3 See n. 15 (p. 577) on Prop. X. 
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it is first completely destroyed. The transmutation of the ele- 
ments therefore implies the destruction of one thing and the 
generation of another. But when one thing is destroyed, it can 
no longer give rise to another thing, for from nothing, nothing 
can be generated. It is therefore necessary to assume the exist- 
ence of a certain substratum common to all the four elements 
within which the transmutation takes place. That substratum 
is matter, and the four elements are the four different forms 
which the matter assumes. Thus every one of the four natural 
elements is composed of matter and form.s 

The matter underlying the four elements is known in Jewish 
philosophy as “absolute body' and the four forms which it as- 
sumes are variously known as the “elementary,' 'natural,' *proper,' 
*specific' or “essential' forms". This common, underlying, proxi- 
mate matter of the four elements, however, was not considered 
to be completely formless. It was supposed to be composed of 
another matter, known as *prime' or “intelligible' matter, and an- 
other form known by various names. Simplicius calls it “cor- 
poreal form,' by which name it is commonly known in Arabic, 
Jewish and scholastic philosophy. In Plotinus it is also design- 
ated by the term “quantity,' which term is also used in the Arabic 
philosophic encyclopedia of the Ihwan al-Safa. The terms “cor- 
poreity' and “first form' are also applied to it.* 

There is no reference to “corporeal form' in Aristotle. It was 
introduced into his system by his followers in order, probably, to 
account for the difference in the nature of his prime matter and 
his common matter of the four elements. The prime matter of 
Aristotle was generally understood to be incorporeal and in- 
extended. The common matter of the four elements, however, 
it was argued, had to be something extended. It was therefore 

4 See notes 3-7 (pp. 569-572) on Prop. X. 


5 See the list of terms in n. 16 (p. 577) on Prop. X. 
$ Ibid.; ef. n, 18 (p. 579) on Prop. X. 
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inferred that the prime inextended matter is not identical with 
the common extended matter of the elements, and that between 
these two matters there must be an intermediate form which 
endows the prime matter with extension. That form is the first 
or corporeal form which prime matter assumes.? 

Once this form was introduced, speculation became rife as to 
its nature. Three views are recorded in Arabic and Jewish liter- 
ature, which we shall restate here under the names of their chief 
exponents, Avicenna, Algazali and Averroes. 

According to Avicenna the corporeal form is a certain pre- 
disposition in prime matter for the assumption of tridimension- 
ality. Asfor tridimensionality itself, he considers it as an accident 
under the category of quantity which accrues to the elements 
subsequently. Algazali agrees with Avicenna that tridimension- 
ality is only an accident. But he disagrees with him as to the 
nature af the corporeal form. The latter, according to him, is 
not a predisposition in matter for tridimensionality but rather 
the cohesiveness or massiveness of matter in which tridimension- 
ality may be posited. In opposition to both of them, Averroes 
identifies the corporeal form with tridimensionality itself but he 
distinguishes between indeterminate and determinate tridimen- 
sionality. The former, he says, constitutes the corporeal form, 
the latter are only accidents. A similar difference of opinion 
existed among Jewish philosophers. Crescas, in his restatement 
of the definition of corporeal form, however, uses vague language 
which lends itself to any of these three interpretations.? 

The proof for the existence of matter and form from the trans- 
mutation of the elements, as we have seen, establishes only the 
existence of the common matter of the elements and the element- 
ary forms. It has no application at all to the “prime matter” and 


7 See n, 18 (p. 579 ff.) on Prop. X for a discussion of the origin, history and 
meaning of the “corporeal form". 
2 7bsd. p. 588. 
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the “corporeal form.' In order to prove the existence of the latter 
a new argument had to be devised. This new argument is in its 
main outline analogous to the argument from the transmutation 
of the elements, but instead of reasoning from the destruction 
and generation of elements it reasons from the continuity and 
division of matter. It runs as follows: Matter which is con- 
tinuous loses its continuity and becomes divided. Continuity 
and division are opposites, and opposites cannot be the recipients 
of each nther. Hence, they imply the existence of a substratum 
capable of assuming both these opposites. This substratum is 
the prime maiter.> 

It has thus been shown that in the successive stages of matter 
and form the lowest is the opposition of 'prime matter' and the 
*corporeal form.” The combination of these two constitutes the 
'common matter' of the four elements. The corresponding form 
of the latter is the four “proper” or 'natural' forms of the elements, 
and so the stages of matter and form go on until the highest 
Pure form is attained. Neither matter nor form can have actual 
existence ly itselfí—not even the common matter of the four 
elements, though it is already composed of matter and form. 
The first actually existent sublunag substances, according to 
Maimonides, are the four elements.**/ Though form only is to be 
considered as the cause of the existence of an object, still both 
matter and form are essential factors in the process of becoming, 
and consequently both of them are substances.'' So is also the 
concrete individual object, composed of matter and form, a 
substance. For, substance, as defined by Aristotle, has four 
characteristics: (a) It is that which does not exist in a subject, 
or, if it does exist in a subject, (b) it is the cause of the existence 
of that subject, (c) it also constitutes the limits which define the 

» Evidence for the view expressed in this paragraph as to the existence ol 
such a new proof is to be found in n. 22 (p. 591) on Prop. X. 


1% Maimonides in Prop. X and Crescas in Prop. X, Part I, n. 16. 
== Prop. X, Part 1, notes 8-9 
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individuality of the subject, and (d) it is ¡ts essence."? Matter 
and the concrete thing are substances in the first sense of the 
term, form is a substance according to the other three senses. 
Accidents, however, differ from form by the fact that they not 
only cannot exist without a subject but their existence is not at 
all essential to the existence of their subject.!* All the accidents 
may be classified under nine categories. These, again, may be 
subdivided into separable and inseparable accidents. The in- 
separable are quantity, figure, which is a subdivision of quality, 
and position; the separable are all the other accidents.'s 

The chief points in this theory of matter and form are two. 
In the first place, the “common matter' of the four elements is 
itselí a composite, consisting as it does of two elements, the 
“prime matter' and the “corporeal form.” In the second place, 
this common, composite matter of the four elements has no actual 
existence by itself. Actual existence accrues to it by virtue of 
its 'specific' or 'elementary' form. Against this conception of 
matter and form Crescas raises no objection as long as its pro- 
ponents maitain it consistently, as do in fact Avicenna and 
Maimonides. To both of them the distinction of matter and fo: 
is to be found in all material substances, translunar as well as 
sublunar. The celestial substance, known as the fifth element, 
is, according to their view, composed of matter and form as are 
the four sublunar elements, In opposition to Avicenna, however, 
Averroes draws a distinction between the sublunar and trans- 
lunar elements. The sublunar elements, he agrees with Avicenna, 
consist of (a) the 'prime matter,” (b) the “corporeal form' and 
(c) the “specific' or “elementary” form. The translunar element, 
that is, the substance of the spheres, however, consists only of 

12 For the definition of substance and the enumeration of substances, see 
notes 8 and 9 (pp. 573-576) on Prop. X. 

33 Prop. X, Part I, notes 13-14. 


14 For the classification of accidents, see notes 4-B (pp. 686-690) on Prop. 
XXI. 
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(a) the “corporeal form" and (b) the 'specific form' which each 
sphere possesses, the former being related to the latter as matter 
to form. Furthermore, the 'corporeal form' of the celestial 
spheres, unlike the combination of *'prime matter' and “corporeal 
form' of the sublunar elements, has actual existence without its 
“specific” form.'s 

It is this distinction made by Averroes between the sublunar 
and the translunar elements that Crescas takes as the point of 
departure in his criticism of the accepted theory of matter and 
form. He argues for the elimination of the “prime matter” in the 
sublunar elements just as it has been eliminated by Averroes in 
the translunar element. The 'common matter' of the four ele- 
ments will thus be something simple, not composed of matter 
and form, and will also be extended. Furthermore, it will be 
something actual and will not depend for ¡ts existence upon ¡ts 
form.'* Consequently, Aristotle's definition of form will also 
have to be modified. Itis no longer to be considered as the cause 
of the existence of a thing. In that respect form is an accident 
like all the other accidents. It is to be considered a substance 
only in so far as it constitutes the limits which define the indi- 
viduality of the subject and is ¡ts essence. In these two respects 
only does form differ from accident.'? 

“Forces” residing in a corporeal object, as we have seen, either 
exist through the object or are the cause of the existence of the 
object. To the former class belong the manifold accidents; to the 
latter class, according to Aristotle, belong the various forms and 
in a certain sense also the prime inextended matter, inasmuch as 
like form it is one of the constituents of body without which no 
body can be conceived. Now, the material object in which these 


*s The history of the question as to whether the celestial spheres are composed 
of matter and form is discussed in n. 24 (p. 594) on Prop. X. 

1 Prop. X, Part II, notes 25-28. 

3 Ibvd. notes 29-32. 
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forces exist is capable of division and disintegration. How that 
division and disintegration affect the “forces' residing in the 
material object is the subject of Maimonides eleventh propo- 
sition. On the whole, he lays down no hard and fast rule of 
distinction between these two classes of “forces'' with regard to 
divisibility. In both cases some are divisible with the division 
of the body and some are not. Of accidents, some secondary 
qualities, like color and size, participate in the division of the 
body in which they inhere, while others, like its figure, do not 
participate in its division. Likewise in the case of substantial 
“forces,” the prime inextended matter is subject to divison, 
whereas the corporeal form is indivisible in the physical sense 
of the term, though it is capable of some kind of conceptual 
division.** Again, in the case of the soul, which is the form of 
the body and a substance, the vegetative and animal faculties 
are divisible, whereas the rational faculty, even the lowest stage 
thereof, namely, the hylic intellect, is indivisible. Though 
Maimonides considers the hylic faculty to be a “force” within the 
body, and is accidentally moved with the body, still he admits it 
to be not co-divisible with the body, inasmuch as it is not a force 
distributed throughout the body.» 


The motive faculty of the soul, like the hylic faculty, is also a 
“force” residing in a body. Consequently the soul of the sphere 
which constitute its principle of motion is a “force” residing in 
the sphere and must therefore be finite, inasmuch as every body 
must be finite and no infinite force can reside in a finite body. 
This is a good Aristotelian proposition. In proof of this propo- 
sition, ¡it is first recalled that an infinite body is impossible. Then 
it is shown that should an infinite force reside in a finite body it 


18 Prop. XI, notes 1-3, 

* Ibid, notes 4-5. See n. $ (p. 605) for a discussion as to the analogy between 
the relation of soul to body and the Intelligences to the bpheres and as to the 
difference of opinion between Averroes and Maimonides. 
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would ensue either that motion could take place in no-time or 
that a finite and an infinite force could move in equal time.** 

As over against this, it is Crescas' contention that an infinite 
motive force is possible. In the first place, Crescas refers to his 
own refutations of the arguments against the possibility of an 
infinite body.” Then, referring to Avempace's theory of an 
original time of motion, he argues that assuming the existence of 
such an original time of motion we may have an infinite force 
within a finite body without being driven to the absurdity of non- 
temporal motion or to the equal absurdity of the absence of any 
temporal distinction between the motion produced by a finite 
force and that produced by an infinite force. Indeed, argues 
Crescas, even if you discover a single instance where the finite 
and the infinite force would produce motion in equal time it is 
not a sufficient argument to disprove the existence of an infinite 
motive force.” Finally, drawing upon an old distinction between 
infinite in time and infinite in intensity,* which Crescas makes 
much use of on several occasions, he argues that Aristotle's proof 
has only established the impossibility of a force of infinite inten- 
sity existing in a finite body. It does not prove, however, that 
a force of finite intensity could not continue ¡ts activity in a 
finite body for an infinite time. 


Tf, therefore, an infinite force within a body is possible, infinite 
though only in time, there is no need for the assumption of a 
prime cause, which, according to Maimonides, must be separate 
from the sphere and exist in addition to the prime mover which 
is within the sphere.4 The eternal motion of the sphere might as 
well be explained as being due to the action of a force, finite in 


» Prop XII, Part 1. 

* Prop. XII, Part Ml,n 4 

“ Tb. notes 5-6. 

*5 For the ongin of this distinction, see n 7 (p 612) on Prop XII, Part Il. 

M4 See n. 5 (p 606) on Prop Xl, and H A Wolíson, Crescas on the Exist- 
ence and Atimbutes of God. 
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intensity, to be sure, but infinite in time, residing within the 
sphere itself. That such a force should act infinitely, indeed, 
it would be necessary to find a certain kind of motion and a 
certain kind of substance which by their nature could continue 
forever, inasmuch as not every kind of motion and not every 
kind of substance is capable of continual existence. But such a 
kind of motion and such a kind of substance are known to exist. 
Circular motion, according to Aristotle, may be continual, and 
the celestial substance, again according to him, is eternal. And 
so the eternal circular motion of the sphere may be due to the 
action of a certain force residing within it, there being no need 
for the assumption of a prime cause separate from it,” 


Furthermore, the eternal circular motion of the sphere may be 
explained without the postulate of an internal resident force no 
less than without the postulate of an external separate force. 
The circularity of the sphere's motion, as has already been shown 
above,** is not due at all to any soul within it but rather to the 
very nature of the substance of the sphere itself. By the same 
token, it may be argued, that the eternity of the sphere's motion 
is not due to any resident force within it but rather to the con- 
stituent nature of the sphere ¡itself.?7 


Like accidents, forms and some of the faculties of the soul, 
the universals may be also called “forces.” For universals, in 
the Aristotelian sense, have no real existence; they are said to 
exist only in the mind. However that phrase may be inter- 
preted, and whatever the relation of universals to the individuals 
may be, the universals of Aristotle may be described as “forces” 
in a body, in the sense that they can have no actual existence 
apart from individuals. It is only through the material objects 
in which they exist that universals become individualized and 


35 Prop. X1I, Part 11, notes 8-11. 
See above p. 78. 
=" Prop. XI, Part 11, n. 12. 
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distinguishable, for material objects inevitably have the distine- 
tion of time and space and accidental qualities, and it is through 
such differences that material objects become numerable even 
when they are one in their universal character.?? Consequently 
no incorporeal beings can be subject to number unless they are 
incarnate in bodies. Without bodily existence there is no dis- 
tinction of few and many. Number implies the idea of plurality 
as well as that of unity, and there can be no plurality unless 
there are material objects which exist in time and space, and are 
endowed with accidental qualities,?> 

But still there are immaterial beings which are generally ad- 
mitted to be numerable. The Intelligences of the spheres, for 
instance, are pure, immaterial spirits, and still they possess in- 
dividuality and number, the latter being determined by the 
number of the spheres. What is it then that diflerentiates the 
individual Intelligences from one another, notwithstanding the 
fact that they do not possess the ordinary differentiae of time 
and space and of accidental qualities? 

Two viwes are recorded, the Avicennian, which is also that of 
Maimonides, and the Averroian. The Avicennian view con- 
siders the Intelligences as evolving from one another by a 
process of emanation. They are mutually interrelated as causes 
and effects. There is thus a distinction of cause and effect be- 
tween them, and it is this distinction that furnishes the basis 
for their numerality and individuality. The Averroian view 
denies the existence of any causal interrelation between the 
Intelligences. 1t considers them all as co-ordinate beings, pro- 
ceeding directly and simultaneously from God. But it admits 
the existence of a difference of value between the Intelligences. 
Some of them are more simple in their nature and more perfect 

28 See n. 2 (p. 664) on Prop. XVI, where it is shown that Crescas takes the 
first part of Maimonides' Proposition to be a restatement of Aristotle's theory 


of universals. 
29 Prop. XVI, Part 1. 
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in their conception of the divine essence than others. It is this 
difference in the degree of their perfection that accounts, ac- 
cording to this view, for the individuality, and, hence, the 
numerality, of the immaterial Intelligences.:* 

Another class of immaterial beings which are numerable, and 
one in which there is no interrelation of cause and effect, is found 
by Crescas in the case of the departed, immortal souls. If im- 
mortality is individual, the immortal part is either the substance 
of the rational soul itself, which is Crescas' own view, or what is 
known as the acquired intellect, which is the view of some other 
philosophers. In either case there are individual distinctions be- 
tween disembodied souls, distinctions due to the respective per- 
fection attained by individual human beings during their lifetime 
either in their union with God, as is the view of Crescas, or in 
their intellectual endowments, as is the view of other philo- 
sophers. But, says Crescas, this class of immaterial beings are 
distinguished from those about which Maimonides generalizes 
in his proposition in that their individuality has been acquired 
during a previous existence in material bodies." 

Existences are divided according to Aristotle into three 
classes—the eternally immovable, the eternally movable, and 
temporarily movable.* God, the celestial spheres, and the sub- 
lunar beings respectively correspond to these three classes. 
Again, Aristotle defines the term “necessity””, when not taken in 
its ordinary sense of ““compulsion,”” to mean the eternal contin- 
uation of a thing in the same state, or, to use his own words, 
“that which cannot be otherwise.””* He also defines the term 
“possibility,” in one of its several senses, as the possibility of a 
thing to be otherwise, or, again, to use his own worda, “a principle 


39 See n. 7 (p. 666) on Prop, XVI. 

3 Prop. XVI, Part Il. 

3 This and also the next few paragraphs are based upon n. 1 (p. 680) to 
Prop. XIX. 

33 Melaphysics V, S, 1015a, 33-34. 
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of change in another thing or in the same thing gua another.”% 
From these definitions it is clear that God, who is eternal and 
immutable, must be called necessary, and that, on the other hand, 
the sublunar elements, which by their own nature are transitory 
and changeable, must be called possible per se. A question, 
however, arises with respect to the celestial spheres. These are 
imperishable and have an eternal, uniform motion. They should 
on that account be called necessary. But the question is, are 
they imperishable and eternal on account of their own nature or 
on account of something else? Avicenna, influenced by Alex- 
ander, maintains that the spheres by their own nature could not 
have eternal motion. For to have eternal motion by one's own 
nature implies the possession of an infinite motive force. The 
celestial spheres, however, are finite magnitudes, and, according 
to Aristotle, no finite magnitude can possess an infinite force. 
The eternal motion of the spheres must, therefore, be due to an 
external cause, the prime mover, which, in passing, we may note, 
according to Avicenna, is not identical with God.  Conse- 
quently, the spheres are necessary only by virtue of the necessity 
of their cause; in themselves they are only possible.6 

With the introduction of that new distinction, we thus have 
according to Avicenna the following threefold classification of 
Being—God who is necessary per se; the transitory, sublunar 
beings which are possible per se; and the celestial spheres which 
are possible per se but necessary by their cause. Consequently, 
Aristotle's definition of necessity can no longer stand, since, as 
has been shown, a thing may continue eternally in the same 
state without being necessary per se. In order therefore to 
differentiate between necessary per se and necessary by a 
cause, or absolute and relative necessity, absolute necessity is de- 
fined by Avicenna in terms oí self-sufficiency or the absence of 


«4 Ibid. V, 12, 1020a, 556, 
35 See below p. 606. 
1* See n. 1 (p. 680) on Prop. XIX, 
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causation. God alone has absolute necessity in that sense. 
Nothing which has been brought about by a cause can be called 
necessary.?7 

Averroes disagrees with this view. To him the spheres have 
eternal motion by their own nature, due to an infinite motive 
force inherent within them. That an infinite force cannot exist 
in a finite body is true enough, but that only applies to an infinite 
in intensity. A motive force, however, may be finite in intensity 
and still be infinite in the time of its operation. The eternity of 
the spheres' motion may therefore be due to their own nature, 
and it is by their own nature that the spheres may be called 
necessary. Necessity thus retains its original Aristotelian mean- 
ing, the eternal continuation of a given state. And so a thing 
may have a cause and still be necessary.3* 

Necessity thus in the Avicenncan sense came to mean cause- 
lessness. But it does not merely mean the absence of external 
efficient causation. It implies as well the absence of any other 
kind of causation.:"* Consequently, no composite object, be ¡ts 
composition actual or potential, physical or conceptual, real or 
formal, can be called absolutely necessary. For any composition 
is conceived to exist of parts, the aggregation of which is not 
identical with the whole, and so the whole may be said to depend 
upon its parts as its cause.1* 

Since no composite object can be necessary, no corporeal object 
can be necessary, whether it be eternal or not. For every corpo- 
real object inevitably contains the conceptual distinction of 
matter and form and must also possess certain inseparable quali- 
ties.4 Being composite, it cannot be necessary, even though it 
be eternal. Possibility, as we have seen, means the ““may-be- 

9 Prop. XIX. 

35 See n. 1 (p. 680) on Prop. XIX. 

39 Prop. XX. 


4 Prop. XX1. 
4% Prop. XXII. 
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come” of an object, designating its contingent, inconstant, and 
transient nature. It implies changeability in an absolute sense 
and is opposed to impossibility and necessity both of which imply 
constancy and immutability. Potentiality, on the other hand, 
is to be taken only in relation to some definite state or quality to 
which a possible object may change, but prior to its change 
thereinto. Tf, for instance, an object may change from A to B, 
that object is said to be possible in a general sense, but it is said 
to be potential only in relation to B as long as it has not become 
B. On its becoming B, it ceases to be potential with respect to 
B. It is now B in actuality, though the object may still be de- 
scribed as possible, inasmuch as the change from A to B was not 
impossible nor was it effected by necessity. Potentiality is thus 
the opposite of actuality. In Greek the term óbvauis is used 
by Aristotle to designate both possibility and potentiality. In 
Arabic and in Hebrew one term is used for the former, and an- 
other term for the latter.* 

Possibility, change, or becoming always implies the transition 
from the state of potentiality to that of actuality. By the phe- 
nomenon of becoming, too, as we have seen, Aristotle proves the 
existence of matter and form. Now, the distinction of matter 
and form is not simply one of non-being and being; it is rather 
a distinction between potential being and actual being. Matter 
ie thus the potential, form is the actual. Every object therefore 
which is composed of matter and form, has a certain actual ex- 
istence in so far as it possesses form; it has a certain potentiality 
in so far as it possesses matter. In the many successive stages 
of existent beings, however, if one goes down the scale, one comes 
to prime inextended matter, which is absolutely formless, devoid 
of any actuality and of purely potential existence. On the other 
hand, if one goes up the scale of existence, one arrives at God 


4 For the difference between “potentiality” and “possibility”, see a. 2 (p. 
690) on Prop. XXITI. 
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who is pure form and complete actuality. Hence the two pro- 
positions of Maimonides in Crescas' interpretation: “Whatso- 
ever is in potentiality, and in whose essence there is a certain 
possibility, may at some time not exist in actuality,” as, e. g., 
the prime matter.* Again, ““whatsoever is potentially a certain 
thing is necessarily material, for possibility is always in matter.''W 
In criticism of these propositions, Crescas refers to his own view 
that prime matter has an actual existence of its own. He also 
points Out that there is a certain possibility which is not in 
matter, as, e. g., the possibility of a form to alight on matter.*$ 


“% Prop. XXIIL 
“4 Prop. XXIV. 
% Prop. XXITI, Part 11. 
$ Prop. XXIV. 


CHAPTER VI 


FORESHADOWING A New CONCEPTION 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


IN PLOUGHING through the heavy pages of Crescas' critique of 
Aristotle one gets the impression, and a true impression it is, that 
his discussion has no central point from which it proceeds and 
no definite direction in which it is aimed. lle seems to pass me- 
chanically from argument to argument, scoring a point here and a 
point there, setting up counter-theories only as a matter of con- 
tention, without trying, after his case has been stated and his 
points scored, to set forth what he himself believes to be the right 
view, as he invariably does in his discussion of purely theo- 
logical problems in other parts of his work. This failure to set forth 
positive views of his own is not unpremeditated and undesigned. 
Crescas, in fact, did not mean to be anything but negative and 
destructive in his treatment of the physical problems of Aristotle. 
All he wished to accomplish was to undermine the principles 
upon which were based the Aristotelian proofs for the existence 
of God. As he himself declares at the outset of his discussion, 
his arguments are to be ad hominem,* not to attain to the truth 
of the matter but rather to confound his opponent. 

Still, within this destructive criticism and within these argu- 
ments which are only ad hominem, we may discern certain 
positive tendencies in the direction of the early Greek philo- 
sophers the revival of whose views is the common characteristic 
of all those who long after Crescas struggled to emancipate them- 
selves from the thralldom of Aristotle. These stray positive 
tendencies we shall now try to gather together and to mould 


* See n. 14 (p. 326) on Introduction to Book 1. 
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into some systematic unity, showing their adumbration of some 
of those views which form what is called our new conception of 
the universe. 

lí we were to give an orderly and systematic presentation of 
Aristotle's philosophy of nature, we would logically have to start 
with his view as to the limited extent of the universe. Aristotle's 
universe, conceived as a system of concentric spheres, of necessity 
had to have a limit at which to terminate. While the number 
of the concentric spheres was not fixed by him, still he con- 
sidered it to be finite, so that there had to be a last outermost 
sphere which formed, as it were, the top of the universe, and 
were it only possible for a human being to get up to that top, 
he would have been able to jump off from it. 

But where would he have jumped? He would have had to 
jump 'somewhere,' but 'somewhere' implies place, and place, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, exists only where bodies exist; and as out- 
side the universe, again according to Aristotle, there were no 
bodies, there could be no place there. Nor could he have jumped 
into a vacuum, for Aristotle's, if not nature's, abhorrence of a 
vacuum made ¡ts existence impossible not only within the uni- 
verse but also outside the universe. 

1t was this lack of explanation as to what existed nutside the 
universe that proved to be the vulnerable spot in Aristotle's con- 
ception of a finite universe. The difficulty is raised again and 
again by his own followers. Some of them, like Averroes, 
Gersonides and Albo, tried to solve it by maintaining that out- 
side the universe there was neither a vacuum nor a plenum. 
What there was there was simply 'nothing'.? But Crescas, as 
later Bruno,* was reluctant to accept this explanation. “Nothing” 
is not a middle term between plenum and vacuum, and therefore 
by the law of excluded middle, that which is outside the finite 


3 See n. 36 (p. 421) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 
3 Ibid. 
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universe must be either the one or the other. By the force of such 
reasoning Crescas found himself compelled to conclude that beyond 
the outermost sphere there must be a vacuum. As the vacuum 
could not be limited by anything else, he was further compelled 
to conclude that the vacuum must be infinite.* The bounds of the 
universe were thus extended by Crescas to infinity. The universe 
is not that finite system of concentric spheres of Aristotle's con- 
ception but rather the infinite vacuum within which Aristotle's 
finite universe is contained as in a receptacle 

But what is that infinite, all-containing vacuum which is not 
simply 'nothing'? Several expressions are used by Crescas in 
describing it. “It is an extension (or distance or interval or 
dimension) separated from physical objects.”s It is “extensions 
existing apart from matter''* or “incorporeal extensions,” and 
““incorporeal extensions” are defined by him as “empty space 
capable of receiving corporeal extensions'”.? In order to under- 
stand the full significance of all these expressions it is necessary 
to recall that Crescas is trying to establish by them, as over 
against Aristotle, the distinction between space and place. Aris- 
totle himself makes no such distinction. Space to him is only the 
remote place of a thing,* and neither space nor place has existence 
except when there is a body or rather when one body is contained 
by another body, for place is defined by Aristotle as the circum- 
ambient limit of a body.» But Crescas defines space as extension 
or distance which may be occupied by a body or may remain 
free of the occupancy of a body. When it is occupied by a body, 
then the space becomes the particular place of that body; when 
it remains unoccupied, then the space is called vacuum or in- 

4 Prop. I, Part II (p. 189). 

* Prop. 1, Part 1 (p. 147). 

$ Prop. I, Part IT (p. 187). 

? Prop. I, Part II (p. 189). 

1 See n. 69 (p. 352) on Prop. 1, Part l. 


* For the various Arabic and Hebrew versions of Aristotle's definition of 
place, see n. 89 (p. 362) on Prop. 1, Part 1. 
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corporeal extension.:* Now, this space or vacuum or incorporeal 
extension, being, on the one hand, not a plenum, and, on the 
other hand, not simply “nothing', must of necessity be conceived 
as a 'something' which differs, either in kind or depree, from that 
“something' which constitutes a plenum. Logically, there- 
fore, Crescas' vacuum is to be regarded in its relation to the 
plenum as the universal ether is regarded in its relation to the 
plenum by those modern physicists who postulate ¡ts existence. 
It is not an absolute void, but rather matter of a different order. 
And so, when Crescas argues for the existence of an infinite va- 
cuum, he is arguing for the existence of an infinite extension or 
space, Which is really matter of a different order, and which is 
to serve as a medium within which this material world of ours 
is contained. 

But this material world of ours, Crescas further argues, is not 
the only world in existence. Here, again, he comes out in direct 
opposition to Aristotle, for Aristotle rejects the possibility of 
many worlds, that is, of many independent systems of concentric 
spheres, and he does this by an array of arguments which seem to 
be quite impressive.* Crescas, however, dismisses these argu- 
ments as inconclusive. On the ground of mere reasoning, he 
maintains, the possibility of many worlds is not to be excluded.* 
He does not, however, definitely say how many worlds may 
exist. He only contends for the existence of “many worlds”. 
But knowing of his rejection of Aristotle's denial of an infinite 
number of magnitudes and of his contention as to the existence 
of an infinite space, we may reasonably infer that the number of 
Crescas' many worlds may rise to infinity. 

xo See n. 31 (p. 417) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 

11 De Caelo 1,8; cf. n. 128 (p. 474) on Prop. I, Part Il. 

1 Prop. 1, Part 11 (p. 217) and see n. 130 (p. 474). 


3 Though in one place he describes the Talmudic reference to 18,000 worlds 
as hyperbolical (Book I, iii, 4; but cf. Book IV, 2). 
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We thus now get a clear view of Crescas” conception of the 
universe—an infinite space within which are floating an infinite 
number of worlds. 1tis perhaps not altogether a new conception. 
It had been adumbrated by certain Greek philosophers such as 
the Atomists, and before them by many others up to Anaxi- 
mander, all of whom believed in the existence of innumerable 
worlds in an infinite void. But it is exactly these views of 
ancient Greek philosophers which about two centuries after 
Crescas were revived by Bruno and through him were introduced 
into modern thought. There is, however, the following difference 
between Bruno and Crescas. Bruno's worlds are Copernican 
worlds, whereas the worlds of Crescas, for the lack of any state- 
ment by him to the contrary, are still Ptolemaic worlds, with 
stationary earths at the centre, enclosed by a number of con- 
centric spheres. 


Another important point on which Crescas differs from 
Aristotle is what may be described as the principle of the con- 
tinuity and homogeneity of nature. In Arístotle's conception of 
the universe, despite his assumption of an interconnection be- 
tween the various parts of the universe and a continuity of 
motion running throughout its parts, there was still a certain 
break and discontinuity and heterogeneity in nature. This break 
occurs at the juncture of the translunar and the sublunar parts 
of the universe, and as a result of it nature becomes divided 
into two distinct realms. The break is of a twofold kind. In 
the first place, there is a difference in the nature of the motions 
which respectively characterize the sublunar and the translunar 
bodies. The rectilinear motion of the sublunar elements is de- 
scribed as natural, being brought about by certain centrifugal 
and centripetal forces which act upon the four elements and 
bring about their refluxes to their natural places. In the trans- 
lunar elements, however, the motion, which is circular, is de- 
scribed as voluntary and appetitive, being brought about by a 
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principle of motion inherent within the celestial bodies, acting 
upon them from within after the manner of a soul. In the 
second place, there is a difference in what may be called the 
ultimate constitution of the sublunar and translunar elements. 
The four elements out of which the sublunar bodies are consti- 
tuted are fundamentally different, according to Aristotle, from 
the ether which constitutes the heavenly bodies. While there 
may be some question as to whether Aristotle regarded the 
ether as a fifth element, it is certain that he regarded it as totally 
different from the sublunar elements. The former is constant, 
incorruptible and eternal; the latter are changeable, corruptible 
and transient. Among Arabic and Jewish Aristotelians the dis- 
tinction between them is sometimes expressed in a different way. 
In the sublunar bodies, it is said, there is an inextended matter 
which is pure potentiality and to which tridimensionality is 
added as what is called corporeal form.' In the translunar 
bodies, there is no inextended, purely potential matter." Logic- 
ally, the break which these two difTerences between the sublunar 
and translunar bodies have produced within Aristotles' universe 
is analogous to the break which would have been produced in 
Our conception of the universe, if we had assumed that the law 
of gravitation operates in one part of the universe but not in 
another and that the ultimate constitution of the matter of the 
terrestial bodies is intrinsically different from that of thecelestial 
bodies. 

Now, this discontinuity and heterogeneity in nature is eli- 
minated by Crescas. As over against Aristotle's distinction 
between the nature of the circular motion of the heavens and 
the rectilinear motion of the sublunar bodies, Crescas argues that 
such a distinction does not exist but that the motion of both 

4 See n. 11 (p. 535) on Prop. VI. 


13 For the origin, history and meaning of “*corporeal form”, see n. 18 (p. 579) 


on Prop. X. 
16 See n. 24 (p. 594) on Prop. X. 
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celestial and terrestial bodies is what may be described as 
natural. While this view, as we have shown, is not altogether 
original with Crescas,*? still his repeated emphasis of it is of the 
utmost importance, for it was not until astronomers had rid 
themselves, as did Crescas, of the Aristotelian principle that the 
motion of celestial bodies was unlike that which prevails on 
earth that any real progress could be made in the proper under- 
standing of celestial mechanics.'? Then he also denies that there 
is any distinction between the matter of the celestial spheres 
and the matter of the sublunar elements, insisting that they are 
both alike, that in both cases matter is tridimensionality and 
has actual existence without having its actuality conferred upon 
it by form.?* By this Crescas does away with what is the essen- 
tial characteristic of Aristotle's theory of matter and form, 
though he retains Aristotle's vocabulary. Furthermore, in his 
discussion of this question we get a glimpse of the historical 
development of the view which ultimately resulted in the iden- 
tification of matter with extension in the philosophy of Spinoza. 

Historically, in Greek philosophy, the rival of Aristotle's 
theory of matter and form was Atomism. In modern philo- 
sophy, too, the emancipation from Aristotle's theory of matter 
and form was a gradual movement in the direction of atomism 
which was ultimately establisart.amar and thév by Dalton. 
Crescas' criticism of Aristotle, orlt of it nature beconseem to be 
outside this movement. He does r break is of a twofole atomistic 
theory, although this theory wamce in the natureophic Hebrew 
literature through the Moslem the sublunar a allusion to it is 
found in Crescas himeelf.* All of the subluruld seem, is only 
'ht ab- 


1 Prop. VI (p. 237). A 


1! See n. 11 (p. 535) on Prop. VÍ 

Cf. J. F. W. Herschel, Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, Part TI, Ch. IIT, (294); G. H. Lewes, Aristolle, p. 125. 

2 Prop. X, Part 11 (p. 263). 

" See n. 4 (p. 569) on Prop. X. 
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to modify the accepted interpretation of Aristotle's theory of 
matter and form. Still if we look closely into Crescas' reasoning 
we shall find that underlying it is really an attempt to revive 
Atomism. For the atom is distinguished from,_the Aristotelian 
matter not only by its indivisiblity but also—and this is of 
greater importance—by the actuality of its existence. As a 
result of this latter characteristic of the atom, all the forms that 
the atom may assume are considered by the Atomists as being 
only what Aristotle would call accidents. The essential fact, 
therefore, about atomism, as a view opposed to Aristotle's theory 
of matter and form, is not that it does away with the infinite 
divisibility of matter but rather that it does away with the 
potentiality of matter and consequently also with form as a 
principle of actualization. That this was considered the essential 
fact about atomism is attested by the various restatements of 
the atomistic theory which have come down to us from Maimo- 
nides and others.” Now, this is exactly what Crescas has done 
to matter. He has deprived it of its potentiality. He has made 
it to have actual existence. He has thus also abolished form as 
a principle of actualization. Form, therefore, becomes only an 
accident. Crescas himself was aware of these far-reaching con- 
sequences of his view, but wishing to retain the Aristotelian 
vocabulary he argues that form, though no longer a principle of 
actualization and hence only an accident, may still retain its 
Aristotelian name, because oí some other differences that may 
be discovered between it and all the other accidents." 

The unification of the forces of nature which Crescas estab- 
lished by bringing together celestial and terrestial bodies under 
the same kind of motion was extended by him still further by 
his including under it the phenomenon of magnetic attraction. 
This phenomenon was felt to be in need of an explanation in 


= See n. 4 (p. 569) on Prop. X. 
» Prop. X, Part 11 (p. 263) and n. 31 (p. 601). 
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view of the fact that it seemed to contradict the Aristotelian law 
that every efficient cause of motion must be moved itself while 
producing motion in something else. Different explanations 
were offered, all of which, however, proceeded on the assump- 
tion that magnetic attraction was controlled by a different force 
fiom that which controlled the natural motions of the elements.* 
Logically that position is analogous to the position of modern 
physics which assumes that the laws which govern the electro- 
magnetic field are difierent from the laws which govern the field 
of gravitation. Crescas, however, attempts to remove that 
difference. He contends that the magnet attracts the iron by a 
motion which is the same as the natural motion of the elements.* 
Logically, a modern analogy of Crescas' explanation would be a 
theory which would unite the laws of electro-magnetism and 
those of gravitation under one law. 

In the system of Aristotle, the break which he conceived to 
exist within nature itself was insignificant in comparison with 
the break he conceived to exist between nature and that which 
is beyond nature, or between the universe and God. Though 
the cause of the universe's motion, God was in no other way 
related to the universe, except by the relation of absolute con- 
trast. He was the immaterial as contrasted with the material, 
the immovable as opposed to the movable. Again, though the 
cause of the universe's motion, He was neither ¡ts immanent 
cause nor ¡ts external cause. He was ¡its transcendent cause, or, 
to use the Greek, Arabic and Hebrew term, ¡ts 'separate'*ó cause. 
If we were to look in the history of philosophy for an extreme 
contrast to this view of Aristotle, we would probaly find it in 
Spinoza's conception of God as immanent in the universe, and it 
would be possible for us, by only exchanging Aristotle's matter 
and form for Spinoza's extension and thought, to express the con- 


24 Prop. IX (p. 253) and n. 10 (p. 565). 
Ibid. 
24 Cf Moreh Nebukim 11, 1 and 12, n.36 (p 422) on Prop. 1, Part 11. 
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trast between them by saying that according to Aristotle God 
has only the attribute of thought whereas according to Spinoza 
God has the attributes of both thought and extension. 


Now, there is a suggestion in Crescas which logically could 
lead one to Spinoza's position of attributing extension to God. 
It occurs in his discussion of space. After defining space as in- 
corporeal extension and assuming the existence of such an in- 
finite incorporeal extension within which the world is situated, 
he quotes in support of his view the old rabbinic dictum that 
God is the place of the world. The dictum is also known to 
non-Jewish authors from a non-rabbinic source” and its signifi- 
cance is usually that which it is given by those who use it. In 
its original sense, as used by the rabbis, it is only a pious asser- 
tion of the omnipresence of God. There is in it, however, the 
germ of another and radically different idea. Interpreted freely, 
it could be taken by one who, like Crescas, believed in the ex- 
istence OÍ an infinite space, to signify the identity of God with 
that infinite space or rather with the wholeness of the universe, 
and it would be only necessary to introduce into it the element 
of thought to arrive at Spinoza's novel conception of God 
Crescas, however, stops short of drawing this new conclusion 
from the old dictum. Indeed he starts out quite promisingly by 
saying that God as the place of the universe implies that He is the 
essence and the form of the universe, which really means that 
God is inseparable from the universe, but without evidently 
realizing the significance of his own words he concludes by 
restoring to the dictum its original and historical sense as an 
assertion of the omnipresence of God within a universe from 
which He is separated and which lle transcends.** (God to 
him continues to play the traditional part of a transceudent 


m Philo, De Somniis 1, 11; cf. Leibnitz, Nauvecux Essaís 11, xiii, $17 and 
Duhem, Le Sysizme du Monde, V, pp. 231-232. Cf. Jocl, Don Chusdas etc., p. 24, 
a8 Prop. 1, Part J1 (p. 201). 
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being unlike anything within the universe, contrasted with 
it as spirit with body, as the simple with the manifold, as the 
actual with the potential and as the necessary with the possible. 
Like all other philosophers who started with such premises 
Crescas consequently found himself compelled, in order to bridge 
that gulf between God and the universe, to endow this trans- 
cendent God with a will and power and all the other attributes 
of personality, and by doing so he got himself involved in all the 
traditional problems of theology which form the subjects of 
discussion of the remaining parts of his work. 

In the history of philosophy, the opposition to Aristotle had 
at various times assumed different fórms. Aristotle was op- 
posed, because some of his views were found to contradict certain 
Biblical traditions; he was also opposed, because his reasoning 
on many important points was found to be logically unsustain- 
able; and finally he was opposed, because the method of his 
approach to the study of nature was found to be empirically 
inadequate. All these modes of opposition may be discerned in 
Crescas. On his own asseveration, his chief motive in opposing 
Aristotle was his desire to vindicate the sovereignty of tradition, 
not so much to render it immune from the attacks of specula- 
tion as to free it of the necessity of its support.?? Still he does 
not follow the tried and convenient method of hurling Biblical 
verses, in their crude, literal meaning, at the heads of the philo- 
sophers. As a Jew, well versed in the lore of his religion, he 
knew full well that Biblical verses were not to be taken in their 
crude, literal meaning, for having early in its history adopted a 
liberal method in interpreting the laws of the Bible and having 
explained away the verse “an eye for an eye” to mean compen- 
sation, Judaism could not with any show of consistency insist 
upon taking any other verse in its strictly literal sense. 1f some 
mediaeval rabbis did insist upon a literal interpretation of non- 


1% See Introduction to Book I (p. 135). 
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legal portions of the Bible, it was rather in utter disregard of 
such logical consistency. In one place, in fact, he argues quite to 
the contrary that the philosophers cannot derive any support for 
one of their views from certain literal expressions of the Bible, for 
those expressions, he says, are to be understood in a figurative 
sense. Tradition, according to him, is a guide only in matters 
theological; he does not employ it in deciding problems concerning 
the nature of things. Only once, in connection with the nature of 
space, does he quote Biblical and rabbinic passages in support of 
his view, and then, too, he does it rather hesitatingly and uses 
them only as corroborative evidence and not as a basis for his 
knowledge. 

The method employed by Crescas in his opposition to Aris- 
totle is of a more subtle and more effective kind. He carries 
the battle to the enemy's own ground. Like one Bible hero of 
old, he tries to slay his Egyptian with a spear plucked out of 
his adversary's own hand. He employs reason to show up the 
errors of reason. And yet for himself he is not convinced of the 
unlimited power of reason. Reason was well enough as a tool 
to be used in his attempt to upset Aristotle's scientific dogmas, 
but he does not consider it sufficiently reliable as a means of set- 
ting up new dogmas of his own. He is thus quite willing to 
employ reason in order to prove, in opposition to Aristotle, that 
the existence of many worlds is not impossible, but he doubts the 
power of reason to help us in attaining any knowledge of what is 
beyond this world of our experience and therefore counsels us, 
by suggestion, to suspend judgment and keep our mind open.?” 

With reason thus limited in its function, Crescas sometimes 
calls upon empirical observation for aid. He does so toward the 

39 Or Adonai 1V, 3, in connection with the verse “The heavens declare the 
glory of God” (Ps. 19, 2) commonly taken by mediaeval Jewish philosophers 
as implying that the celestial spheres are animate and rational beinga. 


3 Prop. I, Part 11 (p. 199). 
2 Prop. 1, Part II (p. 217). 
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end of his discussion of infinity. Again, in the discussion of 
magnetic attraction, in a passage the reading of which is doubt- 
ful but of which the meaning is quite clear, he says something 
to the effect that any rational explanation of that phenomenon 
is at best only hypothetical; what is certain about it is only 
that which is vouchsafed by observation and experience. But 
experience as a guide to knowledge was to him still a new and 
untried venture. While forced to turn to its aid occasionally 
by his own skepticism as to the validity of speculative reason- 
ing, he knew not what use to make of it and what its far-reaching 
possibilities were, and unlike the two Bacons, he did not attempt 
to build upon it a new method of science. Every experience to 
him was a single experience and was to prove only a single fact. 
lt was never to give rise to a universal law. Again, an experience 
to him was something given, not something that was to be pro- 
duced. It never became with him an experiment. Crescas, for 
instance, doubted the truth of Aristotle's theory as to the exist- 
ence of naturally light objects and of a natural motion upward, 
and thus when he observed that air goes down into a ditch 
without the application of any external force, he concluded that 
air was not naturally light and had no natural motion upward.: 
But when Newton began to doubt these Aristotelian laws of 
motion, while he may not have received his original inspiration 
from the falling of the celebrated apple, he certainly did observe 
and study the falling of other bodies and after long and pains- 
taking research established the universal law of gravitation. 
Again, when Crescas wanted to prove that something was wrong 
with a certain conclusion which was supposed to follow from 
Aristotle's theory that heavier bodies fall faster than lighter 


» Prop 1, Part 11 (p 213) 

M Prop 1X, Part M1 (p 257) Another reading of the same passage would 
imply that Crescas did not consider his explanation oí magnetic attraction as 
conclusive until 1t had been verified by experience, See n 11 (p 568) 

35 Prop. VI (p 239) 
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bodies, he resorted to a hypothesis of an original ltime of 
motion.4é It was subtle, but it led nowhere. But when Galileo 
wanted to prove that Aristotle's theory was totally wrong, he 
climbed up to the top of the tower of Pisa, and let two unequal 
weights fall down at the same time and watched their landing. 
It was simple, but it led to an epoch-making discovery in the 
history of science. 

In a larger sense, we may see in Crescas' critique of Aristotle 
the fluctuation of the human mind at the point when it began 
to realize that reason, which had once helped man to under- 
stand nature, to free himself from superstition and to raise his 
desultory observations to some kind of unity and wholeness, had 
itself in the system of Aristotle gone off into the wilds of specu- 
lation and built up an artificial structure entirely divorced from 
nature. A new way of returning to nature was sought, but none 
was as yet to be found. Crescas had passed the stage when man 
condemned reason; he had reached the stage when man began 
to doubt reason, but he had not yet entered upon that stage 
when man learned to control reason by facts. 


£ 


$ Prop. XII, Part I1 (p. 271). Cf. n. 13 (p. 403) on Prop. I, Part II 
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INTRODUCTION TO BOOK I 


OF TRE first of those principles of belief designated by us as Roots, 
which is the source of all the other principles designated by us 
as Scriptural Beliefs,* namely, the belief in the existence of God. 

The purport of any proposition can be made clear and the proof 
thereof' established by the explanation of two things first, the 
meaning of the terms which constitute the proposition, and, 
second, the relation of the terms to each other, that is to say, 
whether the predicate is to be affirmed of the subject or whether 
it is to be denied. In the proposition under consideration, i. e., 
“God is existent,' it need hardly be said that the subject is “God' 
and the predicate is “existent.” Furthermore, it is generally 
admitted, as will be shown later,* God willing, that God is 
absolutely inscrutable. 1t follows, therefore, that the proposition 
is nothing but an affirmation that the Cause or Principle of all 
beings is existent, The study of this principle of helief must thus 
be confined to the second kind of inquiry, namely, to show hoy 
we know that the predicate is to be affirmed of the subject.+ The 
task before us then is to inquire whether our knowledge of the 
truth of this principle of belief rests upon tradition' alone, that is 
to say, upon the authority of the Scripture, or whether we may 
also attain to it by way of reason and speculation. 

Of those who discoursed in detail upon the question of God's 
existence from the point of view of speculative reason, the first 
was Aristotle in his works the Physicsó and the Metaphysics; then 
his commentators, such as Themistius and Alexander, and the 
later? commentators, such as Alfarabi and Averroes; then the 
authors after Aristotle, such as Avicenna, Algazali and Abra- 
ham ibn Daud.! Finally Maimonides, in his work called The 
Guide of the Perplexed, has made use of the main teachings of 
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these men,? restating them briefly in the form of propositions, out 
of which he constructed various proofs to establish this principle 
of God's existence. Furthermore, the Master has deemed it fit to 
add thereunto two other precious principles, namely, that God is 
one and that He is not a body nor a force inherent in a body.'” By 
reason of all this, we have selected the proofs advanced by Mai- 
monides as the subject of our investigation, with a view to deter- 
mining whether they establish the truth of these three principles 
in every respect"! or not, for his proofs alone are derived from the 
generality of the teachings of the first philosophers, and therefore 
nothing that has been said by others on this subject deserves 
consideration.'” 


Inasmuch as Maimonides' proofs are all based upon twenty- 
six propositions which he has placed at the beginning of the second 
part of his work, our investigation of the subject will have to deal 
with the following two questions: First, whether the propositions 
which he has made use of in proving the principles are themselves 
established by demonstrative reasoning,' for if the propositions 
necessary for the proof of the principles have not been established 
by demonstrative reasoning, the principles, too, will not have 
been conclusively established. Second, granting those prop- 
ositions to be true and to have been established by demonstrative 
reasoning, whether the principles can be shown conclusively to 
follow therefrom. In this twofold kind of investigation we shall 
reason from the opinion of the affirmer.'* 


Tn accordnace with this plan it seems to us proper to divide 
Book 1 into three parts. 


Part I. A commentary wherein the propositions are proved in 
accordance with the arguments employed by the philosophers in 
their own writings, and also a restatement of the Master's prooÍs 
[for the existence, unity and incorporeality of God], for intending 
as we do to subject both the propositions and the proofs to a 
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critical examination we must first endeavor to understand them 
in a manner clear and thorough and free from any ambiguity, even 
as the Master himself would have wished then to be understood. 


Part 11. Whereín we shall inquire into some of the propositions 
and also into the Master's proofís with a view to determining 
whether they have been conclusively demonstrated. 


Part 111. An exposition of the same principles in accordance 
with the strict teachings of the Scripture and also a statement of 
the method by which we arrive at them. Therein the main conten- 
tion of Book 1 will be made clear, namely, that ¡it is impossible*s 
to arrive at a perfect understanding of these principles except by 
way of prophecy, in so far as the teachings of prophecy are directly 
testified of in the Scripture and indirectly corroborated in tradition, 
though it will also be shown that reason is not necessarily at 
variance wth the teachings thus arrived at. 


PROPOSITION 1 


Parr l. 


PROOF oF the first proposition, which reads: 'The existence of 
any infinite? magnitude whatsoever is impossible.' 


An inquiry into this proposition has been made by Aristotle in 
several places of his works, in the Physics, De Caelo et Mundo, and 
the Metaphysics,3 and in support of it he has advanced arguments 
to show the impossibility of an incorporeal! infinite magnitude, or 
the impossibility of a corporeal infinite magnitude, or the impos- 
sibility of an infinite body having either circular or rectilinear 
motion, or again to show, by means of a general proof, the 
impossibility of any actually infinite body. In correspondence to 
these four classes of arguments, we have divided this chapter into 
four sections.' 
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TBE FirsT CLASS OF ARGUMENTS 


Proof for the impossibility of an incorporeal infinite magnitude. 

Aristotle has framed the argument in the following manner 7 
There is no escape from the disjunctive proposition! that this 
incorporeal magnitude is either divisible or indivisible. Now, if 
1t were indivisible, it could not be described as infinite, except in 
the sense in which a point is said to be infinite or color inaudible. 
It must, therefore, be divisible. 1f so, however, it must inevitably 
be either an incorporeal quantity or one of the incorporeal sub- 
stances, as, for instance, soul and intellect. But to say that it is 
an incorporeal substance is impossible, for the incorporeal qua 
incorporeal is not subject to division, whereas the infinite is now 
assumed to be capable of division.? 

Again, that incorporeal substance would inevitably have to be 
either divisible or indivisible. 1f it be divisible, since it is also 
incorporeal, simple and homoeomerous, it would follow that the 
definition of any of its parts would be identical with that of the 
whole, and since the whole is now assumed to be infinite, any 
part thereof would likewise have to be infinite. But it is of the 
utmost absurdity that the whole and a part of the whole should” 
be alike [in infinity). And if it is indivisible, which, indeed, as an 
incorporeal, it must be, we can no longer call it infinite except as a 
point is said to be infinite.** 

Hence, by the process of elimination, the infinite must be a 
quantity. But then, it must inevitably be either a quantity sub- 
sisting in a subject or an incorporeal quantity."* It cannot be an 
incorporeal quantity, for number and magnitude, of which two 
infinity is predicated, are never themselves separable from sensi- 
ble objects. And if the infinite were a quantity subsisting in a 
subject, it would have to be inseparable from corporeal objects, 
for since quantity itself is inseparable and finitude and infinity 
are accidents whose subject is quantity, like all other accidents, 
finitude and infinity could not exist apart from their subject.* 
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Inasmuch as this last argument is based upon a proposition 
which negates the possibility of a magnitude existing apart from 
sensible objects, the existence of which, however, is not impos- 
sible if one admits the existence of an incorporeal distance, the 
argument will thus be" a begging of the question. It seems, 
therefore, that Aristotle is relying here upon his own opinion as 
to the impossibility of a vzcuum. For were we to admit the exist- 
ence of a vacuum, the existence of an incorporeal magnitude 
would no longer Le impossible; nay, its existence would of neces- 
sity be implied, sincera vacuum is capable of being measured, and 
can thus be appropriately described by the terms great and small 
and the other prope: ties of quantity. ' It 1s only by rejecting 
first the existence of a vacuum that he was enabled to build 
up that argument of his This being the case, it appears to us 
peculiarly fitting to give here a brief summary of all his arguments 
against the existence of a vacuum, so that we may inquire after- 
waids, in the second part, Gud willing, as to whether they 
establish the truth of his contention in every respect. 


Since those who afirmed the existence of a vacuum supposed** 
that locomotion would be impossible* without the existence of a* 
vacuum, Aristotle first undertook to prove the falsity of this 
supposition. Then, he framed four'* other arguments to show 
that the existence of a vacuum is impossible. 


His proof of the falsity of the assumption runs as follows :'* 
Tf a vacuuin were the cause of motion, 1t would have to be either 
its efficient or its final cause. But the vacuum can be nesther an 
efficient nor a final cause. Hence it leads to a conclusion which 
denies the antecedent. The cogency of the connection between 
the consequent and the antecedent is evident, for it has been 
shown that causes are four in number, the material, the formal, 
the efficient, and the final; and since the vacuum can evidently 
be neither the material nor the formal cause of motion, it must 
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necessarily be either its efficient or its final cause. As for the 
validity of the proposition which denies the consequent, it can 
he established as follows. We observe that difíerent elements” are 
all moved with locomotion, but some in an upward direction 
and others in a downward direction.” It is quite evident that the 
cause of this divergence of direction lies in the nature of the mov- 
ing object, which might be called the motive and efficient cause, 
and in the nature of the place toward which the motion is ten- 
ding, which might be said to operate as a final goal.” But inas- 
much as the vacuum, being homoeomerous, cannot have dis- 
similar parts, so that some of it would have the nature of a terminus 
a quo, and others that of a terminus ad quem, it must inevitably 
either possess only one nature, a quo or ad quem, or be devoid of 
either. (In the first case], if we suppose all the parts of the vacuum 
to be termini a quo, then a body placed in it would have to remain 
always at rest; and if we suppose them to be all termini ad quem, 
then an object placed in it would either have to move in all direc- 
tions at the same time or to remain always at rest, since in such 
a vacuum motion in one direction would not be mo:e likely than 
in another. [In the second case], if we suppose the vacuum to be 
endowed with neither of these natures, which indeed must be the 
case, since the vacuum is nothing but dimension devoid of all 
physical contents, it would again follow that an object [placed 
in it] would have to remain always at rest. Thus it has been 
demonstrated that the vacuum can be neither an efficient nor a 
final cause. This is what he intended to prove by this argument, 


He further framed four arguments in denial of the existence of 
a vacuum. 


The first of these arguments runs as follows :* 


If a vacuum exists, motion does not exist. But motion exists. 
Hence a vacuum does not exist. The proposition which denies 
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the consequent can be established by sense perception; and as 
for the cogency of the connection between the consequent and 
the antecedent, it may be shown in this way. Motion is either 
natural or violent. Natural motion must differ in direction, 
and this is possible only through a diflerence in the nature of the 
places from which and toward which it tends.** Since the vacuum 
admits of no difference in the nature of its parts, there can of 
course be no natural motion in it. And as violent motion is 
so called only with reference to natural motion, which is prior to 
it ín nature,?? for an object set in motion by some external force 
is said to be moving by violence only because it moves away 
from the place toward which it has a natural tendency,*! it fol- 
lows that by proving natural motion to be impossible in a vacuum 
violent motion becomes likewise impossible.  Furthermore, 
if there existed violent motion in a vacuum, the motum would 
have to come to rest as soon as the motor which had set it in 
motion was removed. In the case of a shooting arrow,? for in- 
stance, it is only because the air on account of its lightness is 
endowed with the capacity of retaining this impelling force [im- 
parted by the motor] that the arrow, having once been set ing 
motion by its impellent, namely, the string, [will continue in its 
motion], even though the string has come to rest, for the air will 
continue to propel it until it comes to its natural locality.32 But 
as it is clear that the vacuum has no capacity of retaining the 
impelling force of motion, an object moving in it would neces- 
sarily have to come to rest as soon as it has parted from the motor. 
But this is contrary to sense perception. 

The second and thizd arguments* are based upon two proposi- 
tions.* First, the swiftness and slowness of moving objects 
are due to the difference in the motive force?! or in the receptacle* 
or in both, that is to say,' the stronger the motive force the 
greater the velocity; likewise, the stronger the receptacle, i. e., 
the medium in which the motion takes place—as, for instance, 
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air which has a stronger receptive powers than water—the more 
rapid the motion. Second, the ratio of two motions is equal to the 
ratio Of the powers of their respective motive forces, when 
the medium is the same, or to the ratio of the receptive powers 
[of their respective media], when the motive force is the same; or 
to the compound ratio of the powers of their respective motive 
forces and receptivities, when both motive force and medium are 
different—the rule for manipulating compound ratios having al- 
ready been explained in Euclid's Elements.” With these two 
propositions assumed as self-evident, he has framed one argu- 
ment with respect to the receptacle and another with respect to 
the motive force. 

As to the one with respect to the receptacle, it runs as follows, 33 
If a vacuum exists, an object moving in jt will have to move in 
no-time. But motion in no-time is inconceivable. Hence it leads 
to a conclusion which denies the antecedent. The connection of 
the consequent with the antecedent may be explained by assum- 
ing an object moved by the same motor—a certain magnitude— 
both in air and in a vacuum. Since according to the first proposi- 
tion a difference in the velocity would have to arise in consequence 
of the difference in its respective receptacles, and according to 
the second proposition the ratio between ¡ts respective velocities 
would be equal to the ratio between the air and the vacuum, 
and as it is furthermore clear that the ratio between these 
two receptacles would be equal to the ratio between a finite 
and an infinite,?? it would thus follow that motion in a vacuum 
would take place in no-time.** But that is impossible, for 
no magnitude can be conceived as being moved in no-time, since 
every magnitude must be divisible, and the time of its motion 
must consequently be divisible along with its motion.“ 

Averroes has remarked here that the force of this argu- 
ment is like that of the argument by which it is sought to prove 
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that if there existed a corporeal infinite moving force, the object 
set in motion by it would have to move in no-time.* 


The argument with respect to the motive force runs as fol- 
lows:% Tf a vacuum existed, it would lead to the falsity of the first 
proposition, despite its being self-evident. For suppose two ob- 
jects in a vacuum were moved by two unequal motors, differing 
from each other by a given magnitude. According to the first 
proposition the velocity of one of those moving objects would 
have to be greater than that of the other. - But an object moving 
in a vacuum, as has been shown before, would have to perform its 
motion in an instant. 1t would thus follow that though the 
motors diflered, the velocity of the motion would not differ. This, 
however, is impossible according to the first proposition. And 
this impossibility will of necessity arise once we admit the exis- 
tence of a vacuum. 


The fourth argument runs as follows:4 If a vacuum existed, it 
would follow that one body could enter into another, But the 
interpenetration of bodies is impossible, for, were it not so, the 
world could enter into a grain of inustard seed. Hence it follows 
that a vacuum does not exist. The cogency of the connection 
between the consequent and the antecedent may be explained as 
follows: The existence of a vacuum means nothing but the exist- 
ence Of three abstract dimensions, divested of body. Since 
those dimensions are not hodies, nor accidents inherent in a 
subject,** they could not leave their place if another body were 
entered into them, as would happen, for instance, in the case 
of a trough full of water, if a stone were thrown into it. Hence 
the dimensions of the body would have to be considered as 
penetrating the dimensions of the vacuum. But if that were 
possible, the penetration of one body into another would like- 
wise have to be possible, for the interpenetration of bodies is 
considered impossible not because of their being substances or 
of their being endowed with color and other qualities, but rather 
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because Of the three dimensions which they possess. If it be, 
therefore, maintained, that these dimensions, fi. e., a vacuum]l, 
can be penetrated by a corporeal object, all other corporeal 
objects would likewise have to be penetrable by one another. 
But this is an impossible falsehood.+*? 


Hence a vacuum does not exist either within the world or out- 
side thereof.s* 


He has further strengthened his view [by two additional argu- 
ments)].* (1) If a body requires a place for its existence, it 
is only because of the three dimensions in which it is posjted. 
[Now, if incorporeal dimensions or a vacuum existed], these 
dimensions, too, would require dimensions, and so on to infinity.5* 
(2) Then, again, dimensions are the limits of bodies, and a limit, 
in so far as it (is a limit), is indivisible. It is therefore inseparable 
from the object of which it is a limit. Hence the existence of an 
incorporeal extension is impossible. 


This is the premise upon which he depended in trying to prove 
the impossibility of an infinite magnitude, and this is what he 
intended td prove by this class of arguments, namely, the first 
class. 


Another argument to prove the impossibility of an infinite 
magnitude has been advanced by Altabrizi, namely, the argument 
of application." Suppose we have a line infinite only in one 
direction. To this line we apply an infinite line [which is likewise 
infinite only in one direction], having the finite end of the second 
line fall on some point near the finite end of the first line.5 It 
would then follow that one infinite, [i. e., the first line], would be 
greater than another, [i. e., the second line]. But this is impos- 
sible, for it is well known that one infinite cannot be greater than 
another. 
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THE SECOND CLASS OF ÁRGUMENTS 


Proof for the impossibility of the existence of an infinite cor- 
poreal magnitude. 

Starting out with a general proof,5 he first tried to show that 
the existence of an actually infinite magnitude, whether coporeal 
or mathematical,56 is impossible. The argument runs as follows 5? 
Every body is contained by a surface or surfaces, and that which 
is contained by a surface or surfaces is finite. Hence every body 
must be finite. Having convinced himselí that every body must 
be finite, it has also become clear to him that surfaces and lines 
must likewise be finite, inasmuch as they cannot be separated 
from body. In a similar manner he has proved to himself the 
case of actual number, showing that number, too, must be finite, 
inasmuch as every actual number is that which is actually num- 
bered, and that which is actually numbered is either even or odd. 
Hence every number is finite.s* 

He then proceeded to frame four physical** arguments to prove 
the impossibility of an infinite corporeal magnitude. 

The first argument runs as follows:% If there existed an infinite 
tangible body, it would have to be either simple or composite. 
In either case, and however that simple or composite infinite body 
is conceived to be,“ one of its elements would have to be infinite 
in magnitude, inasmuch as it has been demonstrated in the first 
book of the Physics“ that an infinite number of elements is impos- 
sible. This element, infinite in magnitude, if it were so, and being 
also tangible and endowed with qualities, would in course of time 
bring change and corruption to other elements, [for that infinite 
element would have to be of a nature opposite to the others], 
inasmuch as elements are elements only by virtue of their own 
peculiar qualities,8 and so there would be no continuance of 
existence. But thisis contrary to sense perception. Again, if one % 
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of the elements were infinite, it would be infinite in all its dimen- 
sions, for, being a simple substance, all its dimensions would have 
to be equal, and so there would be no room left for the other 
elements. 


The second argument runs as follows: Every tangible body 
must have either weight or lightness. Consequently, if the infinite 
had weight, it would have to be in the lower region and separated 
from the upper, % and if it had lightness it would have to be in 
the upper region and separated from the lower. But all this is 
impossible in an infinite.%? 

The third argument runs as follows: Since every sensible body 
is in 4 place, and since places are finite in both kind and magni- 
tude,”* it follows that every body must be finite, for place has 
been shown to be the límit that surrounds a body.” That places 
are finite in kind is evident, for their differences are limited in 
number, namely, above and below, before and behind, right and 
left. That they must also be finite in magnitude follows as a 
logical conclusion, for if they were not finite, there would be no 
absolute up and no absolute down, but only relative. But we 
observe that the natural places are limited.?? 

The fourth argument runs as follows:”* Since every sensible 
body is in place, and place is the surrounding limit, it follows that 
the body which occupies place must” be finite. The cogency of 
the connection of the consequent is self-evident, for that which 
is surrounded must of necessity be finite. But how can it be 
proved that place is that which surrounds? To do this he has 
laid down five self-evident propositions:”s First, that place sur- 
rounds the object of which it is the place. Second, that place is 
separated [from its occupant] and is not a part thereof. Third, 
that first place,” i. e., proper place, is equal to its occupant. 
Fourth, that place has the distinction of up and down. Fifth, 
that the elements are at rest in their respective places and toward 
those places they tend to return. These are the propositions which 
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enable us to understand the essence of place. He has furthermore 
framed a hypothetical disjunctive syllogism which runs as fol- 
lows :7? Place must inevitably be thought of as one of four things: 
form, matter,”! the surrounding limit, or the interval between the 
limits of that which surrounds,?? ¡. e., that which is known as the 
vacuum.!? If it cannot be any of the three, namely, form, matter 
and the vacuum, it necessarily follows that it is the surrounding 
limit. But it is none of those three. Consequently it is the sur- 
rounding limit. But how can it be shown that it is none of these 
three? That place cannot be identified with either form or matter 
is evident, for both of these belong to that which is essential to a 
thing and are inseparable therefrom,* and thus they cannot sat- 
isfy the conditions laid down in the second proposition. If we 
have assumed that form is a limit,** it is a limit only of the thing 
surrounded but not of the thing surrounding.! The truth of the 
matter is, form is not a limit. It is said to be a limit only in the 
sense that it is the final cause of matter and the limit which 
defines it. 

It therefore remains for us to prove that place is not identical 
with the vacuum. With regard to this Aristotle says'S that the 
assertion that there are dimensions existing by themselves [with- 
out a body] would give rise to two untenable conclusions. First, 
that one and the same thing would have an infinite number of 
places at the same time. Second, that the places would be mov- 
able and that one place would exist in another place.** How such 
conclusions would ensue, will become clear from what 1 am to 
say. lf the interval between the boundary lines of a body be its 
place, the parts of that body would have to be essentially each in 
its own place, for just as the body as a whole is said to be in place 
because of its occupancy of an interval equal to itself, so also 
every one of its parts would have to be assumed as existing each 
in its own place, since each of them occupies an interval of its 
own size. Supposing now that a vessel full of water is moved from 
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one place to another, it would follow that just as the entire vol- 
ume of water, when the vessel as a whole changes its place, is 
translated by that vessel, together with its own equal interval 
which it occupies,?? and is placed in another interval, so also the 
parts of the water would be affected in the same way, that is to 
say, they, too, would all individually be translated together with 
their particular intervale to other intervals, the latter intervals 
thus becoming the places of the parts of the water as well as of 
their former intervals.* By infinitely continuing to divide the 
parts of the water, we would thus finally arrive at the two afore- 
mentioned untenable conclusions: first, that they li. e., the parts] 
would have an infinite number of places, and second, that places 
would be movable and that one place would exist in another place. 

Consequently, place must be the surrounding, equal and sep- 
arate surface.% This having been demonstrated, it is now 
established beyond any doubt that any space-filling body must 
be finite. This is what he intended to show by this class of 
arguments. 


THE THIRD CLASS OF ÁRGUMENTS 


Proof for the impossibility of an infinite object having either 
rectilinear or circular motion.?* 

With respect to the impossibility of rectilinear motion in an 
infinite movable body, he has framed three arguments. 

The frst* of these arguments is introduced by him by two 
self-evident propositions. First, every sensible body has a where- 
ness which properly belongs to it*” and a place toward which it 
moves and wherein it abides. Second, the [proper] place of the 
part and the whole lof a homoeomerous body*) is one [in kind], 
as, e. £., the [proper] place of a clod of earth is the same as that 
of the whole earth. Having laid down these two propositions, 
he proceeds with his argument as follows: 
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If an infinite body existed, it would inevitably have to be either 
of similar* or of dissimilar parts. [In the first case], if it were of 
similar parts, it could not have [rectilinear] motion; for according 
to the second self-evident proposition, the place of the part and 
the whole is [generically] one, and furthermore the proper place 
must be equal to its occupant; consequently in whatever part of 
the [infinite] place of the whole any part of the body finds itself, 
it will always be in its proper place, and no object can have 
[rectilinear] motion while in its proper place.” [In the second 
casel, if it were of dissimilar parts, those parts would have to be 
either finite or infinite in number.? lf they were finite in num- 
ber, one of them would have to be infinite in magnitude, and, 
as in the preceding case, would be incapable of motion.** If they 
were infinite in number, the kinds of places would have to be 
infinite in number,* in accordance with the first self-evident 
proposition. But **” the kinds of places must be limited, for the 
existence of natural places is derived from the existence of recti- 
linear and circular motion, and rectilinear motion is from or 
toward the centre and circular motion is around the centre'”; 
but there would be no centre if the sum of the parts of the body 
formed an infinite magnitude.!” 


It cannot be said that the places of the elements are one 
above the other and so on to infinity; for if that were the case, 
there would be no absolute up and down.'% (But! we observe 
that the four elements are moved, one absolutely upward, another 
absolutely downward, and of the remaining two, one relatively 
upward and the other relatively downward. We also observe that 
absolute lowness ¡is limited; consequently its contrary, absolute 
height, must likewise be limited, inasmuch as contraries are those 
things which are most distant from each other.:] 


Thus it has been shown that in either case the existence of an 
infinite body would exclude the possibility of rectilinear motion. 
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But rectilinear motion is a matter of sense perception. Hence 
an infinite body does not exist. 


The second argument runs as follows:!% If an infinite body 
existed, infinite weight or lightness would likewise exist. But 
infinite weight and infinite lightness are impossible. Hence an 
infinite body does not exist. The connection of the consequent 
with the antecedent in this syllogism may be made clear as fol- 
lows: (For** we observe that the four elements are moved, one 
absolutely upward, another absolutely downward, and of the 
remaining two, one relatively upward and the other relatively 
downward. We also observe that absolute lowness is limited, con- 
sequently its contrary, absolute height, must likewise be limited, 
inasmuch as contraries are those things which are most distant 
from each other.***) We say it must follow that if an infinite body 
existed, infinite weight would also exist, for if the infinite body 
could not have infinite weight, then ¡its weight would have to be 
finite. Let us then assume a finite part taken from that infinite 
body.!"% The weight of this finite part would of course be less 
than that of the infinite. Let us then increase the magnitude 
of the finite part until ¡ts weight equals that of the infinite, since 
tle weight of that infinite is now assumed to be finite. It is also 
evident that the finite part could be continually increased until 
its weight became even greater than the first finite weight of the 
infinite body. But all this is absolutely impossible, namely, that 
the weight of only a finite part of the body should be as great as 
that of the infinite whole of the same body, nay, even greater than 
it. Hence the connection of the consequent with the antecedent 
in this syllogism, namely, that if an infinite body existed, infinite 
weight and lightness would likewise have to exist. 

As for the proposition which denies the consequent, namely, 
that infinite weight or infinite lightness cannot exist, it will be- 
come evident after we have laid down three propositions. First, 
an object of greater weight, in the course of its natural motion, 
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will traverse a given distance in shorter time than would be 
required by an object of lesser weight moving over the very same 
distance. Second, that the ratio between the [shorter] time and 
the [longer] time is equal to the ratio between the [smaller] weight 
and the [greater] weight. Third, every motion is in time.*” 
Having laid down the propositions, let us now suppose two 
weights, one infinite and the other finite, to be moving over the 
same given distance. 1t would follow that the ratio of the time 
required by the infinite to that required by the finite would be 
equal to the ratio of the weight of the finite to that of the infinite. 
But infinity has no ratio to finitude except as a point to a line and 
as an instant to time. It would consequently follow that the 
infinite weight would traverse a long and a short distance without 
any difference in time, that is to say, in an instant.""* Even if we 
were to allow in the case of the infinite weight a certain fraction of 
time, some finite weight might still be assumed whose ratio to the 
former finite weight would he equal to the ratio between the time 
of the infinite weight and that of the former finite weight. The 
time of this new finite weight would then be equal to the time of 
the infinite weight. Furthermore, by increasing the new finite 
weight it would follow that that finite weight would perform its 
motion in shorter time than the infinite weight. But all this is 
most absurd. And these absurdities have arisen from our assump- 
tion that an infinite weight existed. Having thus shown the 
impossibility of an infinite weight, we have thereby also shown 
that there can be no infinite body among the simple bodies. 

In the case of composite bodies,'"” however, the impossibility 
of an infinite body can be demonstrated by a disjunctive syllo- 
gism. An infinite compound body would inevitably have to be 
composed of elements which were infinite in one of these three 
respects: magnitude, number, or form. They could not be infinite 
in magnitude, for it has already been shown that the magnitude 
of simple bodies cannot be infinite. Nor could they be infinite in 
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number, for being contiguous'"* to each other and one in form, 
their aggregate would make (a continuous, simple], infinite magni- 
tude, which has been shown to be impossible. Finally, they could 
not be infinite in form, for were they to be so, they would require 
an infinite number of places. Moreover, we observe that the 
motions are finite.*'4 

It is thus clear that an infinite body, whether simple or com- 
pound, has no existence, and all these are indeed arguments from 
motion [proper].''s 

The third argument runs as follows:"'* Tf an infinite body 
existed, it could neither act nor suffer action. But every sensible 
body must either act or suffer action. Hence a conclusion which 
denies the antecedent, that is to say, an infinite body does not 
exist. By acting and suffering action we mean here an action or 
passion that is [completely realized] in time.*"? That every sensi- 
ble body must either act or suffer action may be made clear 
by induction. Every sensible hody either only actes, as, e. g., the 
celestial bodies, or both acts and suffers action, as, e. g., the ele- 
ments and the composite bodies. That unlike these, an infinite 
body could neither act nor suffer action will be shown after we 
have laid down three self-evident propositions. First, two equal 
objects are affected by the action of one and the same agent in 
equal time, and a smaller object will be affected by the same 
agent in shorter time. Second, when two unequal agents affect 
two objects [in equal time], the ratio between the two objects is 
equal to the ratio between their respective agents.""* Third, every 
agent must complete its action in finite time.'* These propositions 
having been laid down, it becomes clear that an infinite could 
neither act nor suffer action, for it can be shown that a finite 
could not impart action to an infinite, nor an infinite to a finite, 
nor, finally, one infinite to another. 


That no finite could impart action to an infinite is evident, for 
were that possible, let a finite act upon the infinite in some given 
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time, and let again another finite act upon a finite object in some 
other given time. The time in the latter case would, of course, 
be shorter than that in the former. Let us now increase the finite 
object so that its time would be equal to the given time ofthe 
infinite object. This, according to the second proposition, could 
be done. It will hence follow that an infinite body would be af- 
fected by a finite agent in the same time as would be required by 
a finite body to be affected by a finite agent. This is contrary to 
truth. Furthermore,”” if the finite object were still further in- 
creased, the result would be that an infinite would be affected by 
a finite in less time than a finite by a finite. But this is very 
absurd. 


It can likewise be proved that an infinite agent could not im- 
part action to a finite object, for if it could, let the infinite act 
upon a finite in a certain given time and let again a finite act upon 
another finite in some greater time than the former. Let us now 
increase the finite agent so that ¡it would complete its action in 
a time equal to that of the infinite agent. This, according to the 
second proposition, could be done. The result would be that a 
finite would impart action to another finite in the same time as 
would be required by an infinite acting upon a finite—contrary to 
what has been assumed. Furthermore,'” if the finite [agent] were 
still further increased, the result would be that it would perform 
its action in less time than the infinite agent. This is very absurd. 


Finally, it can similarly be proved that an infinite could not 
impart action to another infinite, for if it could, let an infinite act 
upon another infinite in some given time, and let again a finite 
part of the infinite object be acted upon by the infinite agent in 
some other given time. The second given time would, of course, 
be less than the former. Let us now increase the finite object 
until it would receive the action in the same time as the infinite 
object. This, on the strength of the second proposition, could be 
done. The result would be that an infinite and a finite would be 
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affected by the same agent in equal time. This is contrary to what 
has been assumed. Furthermore, if the [finite] object were still 
further increased, the result would be that an infinite object 
would be affected by an infinite agent in less time than a finite 
object by the same infinite agent." This is very absurd. 

Having thus demonstrated that an infinite could neither act 
nor suffer action, we must consequently conclude that an infinite 
has no existence, and this indeed has been proved from the im- 
possibility of [rectilinear] motion [in an infinite), for change is a 
species of motion, and, furthermore, it is analogous to rectilinear 
motion, inasmuch as they both take place between opposites.'?3 
It is in view of this consideration that we have included this 
argument among those derived from the incompatibility of 
rectilinear motion with the existence of an infinite.* 

As to circular motion, he has framed six arguments to show 
that it would be impossible in an infinite body.*” 


The first argument runs as follows:'** 1f an infinite, spherical 
body moving in a circle existed, it would follow that one of its 
radir'*?, assumed to revolve on the centre, on reaching the posi- 
tion of another radius, assumed to be at rest, would have to 
coincide with the latter.*? But this is impossible. Hence an infi- 
nite spherical body could not have circular motion. The connec- 
tion of the consequent with the antecedent ¡is self-evideni, for the 
lines extending from the centre of a sphere to its circumference 
are all equal. As for the proposition which denies the consequent, 
its validity can be demonst:ated as follows: It is well-known that 
the distance between any two lines emerging from the centre to 
the circumference increases in proportion to the elongation of 
those lines.!2> Since in the case under consideration the lines would 
be infinite,w* the distance between them would likewise have to 
be infinite. As it is obvious, however, that no moving object can 
traverse an infinite distance”, it must follow that the revolving 
radius could never coincide with the fixed radius. But we have 
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shown that they would coincide. 1t is thus clear that if we as- 
sume the infinite to have circular motion, this false conclusion 
would have to follow.!3 


One of the later thinkers'33 has clinched this argument by ask- 
ing: How could the two radii coincide? Let us suppose, he argues, 
two lines emerging from the centre at such an angle that its 
opposite chord would complete an equilateral triangle. Sínce the 
lines are infinite, the distance between them |i. e., their intersect- 
ing chord] must be infinite. Consequently, the revolving radius 
could never coincide with the other [i. e., the fixed radius], as it 
would have to traverse an infinite distance, quite apart from the 
consideration that it is impossible to conceive of an infinite as 
bounded by two lines on ¡ts two ends, for to say that something 
is both bounded and infinite is a self-contradictory proposition.*3 
The same difficulty, [according to this version of the argument], 
would arise in the case of any two lines emerging from a common 
point,'5 if they were conceived to be infinite. The distance be- 
tween any two such lines at the point where they are intersected 
by a common chord would undoubtedly increase in proportion to 
the extension of the lines, and as the lines are assumed to be 
infinite, the distance between them would likewise have to be 
infinite. But this clearly is an impossibility. 

The second argument runs as follows: If an infinite, spherical 
body moving in a circle existed, it would have to traverse an 
infinite distance in finite time. But this is impossible. Hence 
the existence of an infinite endowed with circular motion is im- 
possible, The proposition which denies the consequent is self- 
evident.!3? As for the connection of the consequent with the 
antecedent, it may be made clear as follows: Let an infinite line 
emerge from the centre; and let also a chord intersect the sphere. 
Since the sphere is assumed to be infinite, it is clear that the chord 
will have to be infinite.3* Let that chord be at rest. Now, 
if we suppose the radius to revolve on its centre, it will at some 
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PREFACE xI 


A considerable part of this work—the study of the first 
proposition dealing with infinity, including text, translation, 
notes and introduction—was completed in 1915. Three years 
later, in 1918, the entire work was brought to a conclusion and 
the part on infinity thoroughly revised. When in the fall of 
1927, through the liberality of Mr. Lucius N. Littauer, means 
were provided for the publication of the work, the manuscript 
was again gone over, to prepare it finally for the press. In 
addition, English translations were made of all the Hebrew 
passages quoted in the notes, and, wherever necessary, 
references to Aristotle were filled out with passages quoted from 
available English translations of his works. This, it is hoped, 
will open up the notes to a wider circle of readers. 

The work could not have been complete without good will 
and cooperation from many quarters. In the years 1912-14, 
while 1 was in Europe in search for manuscript material, 1 
enjoyed the privileges of the libraries of Paris, Munich, Vienna, 
Parma, the Vatican, the British Museum, Jews' College, Oxford 
and Cambridge. The library resources and facilities of Harvard 
University have made it possible to correlate the special studies 
of Hebrew texts with the larger field of philosophic literature. 
In the collection of Hebrew manuscripts in Columbia University, 
through the kindness of Professor Richard Gottheil and the 
librarians, I was able to find several Hebrew manuscripts which, 
during the final stages of the printing of the book, it became 
necessary for me to consult. Mr. Adolph S. Oko, of the Hebrew 
Union College Library, generously supplied me with many 
books which [ had to use constantly. Dr. Joshua Bloch, Chief 
of the Jewish Division of the New York Public Library, always 
responded to my distant requests for bibliographical data. 
Professor Alexander Marx, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
not only opened to me the great treasures of the library of 
which he is the head, but also directed my attention to rare 
books and manuscripts in its possession. Professor Julius 
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The ffth argument runs as follows :"5* If an infinate body could 
have circular motion, it would be possible that any radius moving 
in a circle would traverse an infinite line from one end to the 
other, if, e. g., a line drawn perpendicular to the diameter were 
assumed to be infinite."* But that is impossible, for that per- 
pendicular line is assumed to be infinite, and an infinite line can- 
not be traversed in finite time." Hence an infinite body cannot 
have circular motion.*$5 

The sixth argument runs as follows ' If any body endowed 
with circular motion, as, e. g., the celestial element, were assumed 
to be infinite, it would have to trave¡se an infinite distance in 
finite time. But this is impossible. Hence no substance endowed 
with circular motion can be infinite. The minor premise which 
denies the consequent is self-evident's, As for the connection of 
the consequent with the antecedent, 1t can be made clear from 
obser varjon, for we observe that any pont we may take in that 
sphere will reappear in the same position after the lapse of some 
finite time. 

All these a:guments have clearly shown that circular motion 
would be impossible in an infinite body. Nor, as has already 
been shown before, could 1t have rectilinear motion. But both 
rectilinear and circular motions are facts vouchsafed by sense 
perception. [lence an infinite body has no existence. This is 
what he intended to show by this third class of arguments. 


THE FOURTH CLASS OF ÁRGUMENTS 


A GENERAL proof:5% to show, the impossibility of an actually 
infinite body, based upon the reasoning of the preceding argu- 
ments. Under this proof he has framed two arguments.'*? 

The first runs as follows '5% If an infinite body existed, it would 
have either circular or rectilinear motion.'s* 1f circular, it would 
necessarily have a centse, circular inotion being the motion of a 
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body around a centre, and if it had a centre it would also have 
extremities. But an infinite has no extremities. Hence it could 
not have circular motion. 1t must, therefore, have rectilinear 
motion. But if so, it would need two places, both of infinite mag- 
nitude, one to account for natural motion and to serve as a 
terminus ad quem and the other to account for violent motion 
and to serve as a lerminus a quo. Now, since these places are to 
be two in number, they must be finite in size, for two infinites 
cannot exist together. But they were assumed to be infinite. 
Hence it must be concluded that an infinite body could not have 
rectilinear motion. Moreover, place cannot be infinite, since it 
must be bounded, for it has been shown concerning it that it is 
the surrounding limit. 

The second argument is as follows“ If an infinite body 
existed, it would have either to move itself or ta be moved by 
something not itself. 1f it were to move itself, it would then be 
an animate being endowed with sense perception. But a body 
endowed with sense perception must have perceptible objects 
outside itself to surround it,** and anything of such a description 
must be finite. 1f it is moved by something external to itself, the 
motive agent would likewise have to be an infinite body. Thus 
there would be two infinites. This is impossible, for since the sum 
of the two will be greater than either one of them, it would follow 
that one infinite would be greater than another. Besides, if the 
infinite were moved by something external to itself, there would 
also follow the possibility of an infinite number of movers and 
things moved each infinite in magnitude.!** 

He has further strengthened this class of arguments by the 
application of the reasoning contained in the arguments already 
mentioned.*6s 

Such then are the arguments with regard to this problem which 
are to be found in the works of Aristotle and of other authors as 
well as in the works of Aristotle's commentators, but lacking in 
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orderly arrangement they tend merely to bewilder the reader in 
what is one of those topics“ that easily lend themselves to mis- 
understanding.* In view of this, we have recast these argu- 
ments in their logical form,'% restating them in exceeding brief 
language, strengthening some of them with points not mentioned 
by any of those authors, our main object being to have all their 
arguments well arranged and classified, in order to be able after- 
wards to distinguish truth from error and to detect the loci of the 
fallacy—and this without regard for anything but the truth. 
This is what we intended to accomplish in this chapter. 


Parr Il. 


WHEREIN we shall inquire into the arguments which he has framed 
in support of the first proposition with a view to determining 
whether they establish the truth thereof in every respect. We 
shall divide this chapter into four Speculation:, corresponding to 
the four classes of arguments which have been set forth in the 
corresponding chapter of Part 1. 


ThE FirsT SPECULATION 


Examination of the argument which he has framed to prove the 
impossibility of an incorporeal infinite magnitude. 

We say that the argument is fallacious and a begging of the 
question. For he who assumes tlie existence of an incorporeal 
infinite magnitude likewise affirms the existence of an incorporeal 
quantity. By the same token, it does not follow that the defini- 
tion of the infinite would have to be applicable to all ¡ts parts, 
just as such reasoning does not follow in the case of a mathematical 
line. Nor would there have to be any composition in it except of 
its own parts.! 

The argument, however, as has already been pointed out in 
Part I, is obviously based upon the negation of a vacuum, for ¡if 
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we admit the existence of a vacuum, it would not be impossible to 
assume a quantity existing apart from sensible objects; nay, its 
existence would of necessity be implied, since a vacuum is capable 
of being measured and can thus be appropriately described by the 
terms great and small and by the other properties of quantity. Tt 
is only because of his rejection of the existence of a vacuum that 
he was enabled to build up his argument. As it is our belief, 
however, that in all his efforts there is not a single convincing? 
argument to disprove the existence of a vacuum, we have deemed 
it fit to set forth in great detail our refutation of his alleged argu- 
ments and to expose their absurdities, for such an inquiry will 
prove to be of no small benefit in the pursuit of this intellectual 
discipline.? 

Since according to his opinion those who afirmed the existence 
of a vacuum supposed that the vacuum is the caus2 of motion, 1 
shall endeavor to show that the argument advanced by him to 
prove the falsity of that supposition is fallacious. Those who 
affirmed the existence of a vacuurn did not consider it to be the 
cause of motion except in an accidental sense,* that is to say, they 
thought that without the assumption of a vacuum, locomotion 
would be impossible on account of the impossibility of bodies 
penetrating into one another, for which contention they found 
support in the phenomena of increase and diminution, rareness 
and denseness,* and other examples,f as is all set forth in the 
Physics. Since, therefore, the vacuum was conceived Ly them 
only as an accidental cause of motion after the manner described, 
it does not follow that it would have to be either an efficient or a 
final cause. 


As for the first argument which he has adduced to disprove the 
existence of a vacuum, namely, the argument from the existence 
of motion, its inconclusiveness is evident. There would be some 
room for the argument, if the vacuun1 were considered by those 
who affirmed ¡ts existence to be the essential cause of motion, but, 
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as has been stated, ¡t was never considered by them as a cause 
except in an accidental sense. It would not be impossible, there- 
fore, for the [subluna:] elements, though interspersed with a 
vacuum,? still to possess an affinity?! to their respective natural 
places, nor [would it be impossible for the vacuum to possess 
within itself] a distinction of parts, one having the natue of a 
terminus a quo and the other of a terminus ad quem, this distinc- 
tion to be determined by the proximity of the vacuum> to the 
circumference or the centre, or by 1ts remoteness therefiom.'" 
Hence, with the assumption of a vacuum, neither natural nor 
violent motion would be impossible, Much less does this argument 
prove the impossibility of a vacuum outside the world, for 
even if there existed outside the woild a vacuum im which there 
were no distinction of termanus a quo and terminus ad quem, it 
would not be impossible for a sphesical body [existing in it] to 
have circular motion." This is self-evident. 


As for the second and third arguments, they are based upon 
two propositions, one of which is false, namely, the one which 
states that the ratio of one motion to another is equal to the 
ratio of their respective receptacles, when these latter are un- 
like. For since every motion by its very essence involves time 
in its process, it will follow that even by eliminating the receptacle 
there will still remam an origimal time of motion,* :Cquired by the 
nature of motion 1tself,* varying only according to the power of 
the motive foice. 1t 1s only true, therefore, to say that the ratio 
Of the 1etardation of one original motion to ¿hat of another is 
equal to the ratio between their respective receptacles, as, e £ , 
the ratio of the diminution of the natural speed of a person w hen 
he is fatigued to the diminution in the natural speed of the same 
person when he is more fatigued is equal to the ratio between the 
two states of fatigue, in which case, if the fatigue were to be elim- 
inated, there would still remain an original speed. Averioes, to 
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be sure, attempted to answer this objection, which in part'! had 
already been anticipated by Avempace, but his answer rather 
answers to the description: “Manv words that increase vanity”.*f 

Among the later thinkers there is one'? who proposed to prove 
the impossibility of a vacuum by maintaining that the medium is 
a necessary condition in the existence of motion,'* and this 
hecause the medium has in its nature something akin to a terminus 
ad quem.*> But this is an assertion which has never been demon- 
strated and never will be, for it may be claimed, on the contrary, 
that the movable bodies have weight and lightness by nature, 
and have no need for media.” Or, it may also be said that all the 
movable bodies have a certain amount of weight, difíe1ing only 
secundum minus el majus.** Accordingly, those bodies which move 
upward are so moved only by reason of the pressure exerted upon 
them by bodies of heavier weight,” as, e. g., air, when compressed 
in water, will tend to rise on account of the pressure of the weight 
of the water, which, being heavier, will seck the below. That this 
is so will appear from the fact that when we make a hollow in (he 
earth, even as far as the centre, it will immediately fill up 
with water or air, though, |it must be admitted], whether this is 
due to the impossibility of a vacuum within the world or to the 
weight of the air has not so far been demonstrated and never 
will be. 

Fu:thermore, even if we were to admit that the medium is a 
necessary condition in the existence of motion, it is still not impos- 
sible for a vacuum to exist outside the world*, and in it for a 
spherical body to move with cizcular motion; for all these argu- 
ments show only the impossibility of rectilinear motion in a body 
assumed to be in a vacuum, wheréas a spherical body may have 
motion in a vacuum without changing its place. This is very 
evident. 


As for the fourik argument, it is based upon the assumption 
that the impenetrability of bodies is due exclusively to their 
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mean nothing but empty place capable of receiving corporeal 
dimensions.:* We have advisedly used the words 'empty place' 
because it is evident that the true place of a body is the void, 
equal to the body and filled by the body, as we shall prove in its 
proper place,* God willing. 

Thus it has been shown that an incorporeal magnitude is by its 
own nature not impossible; nay, its existence must inevitably 
be implied. And why should it not? when the void itself, [without 
any content), may be described as great and small and may be 
measured by a part of itself,s for when, for instance, you imagine 
a closed vessel from which the air has been cleared and into 
which no other air was admitted, the void within it will be 
described as great and small, and will be measured by a part of 
itself. Since the definition of a continuous quantity can thus 
be applied to the void, and since it is not time, it must of neces- 
sity be a magnitude.*5 

We thus conclude: Since according to the view of those who 
maintain the impossibility of an infinite body, there is no body 
outside the world, there must necessarily be there a void.é Since 
the void has been shown to be a magnitude, it has thuspbeen 
shown that an incorporeal magnitude existe. But this incorporeal 
magnitude outside the world cannot have a limit, for if it had a 
limit it would have to terminate either at a body or at another 
void. That it should terminate at a body, however, is impossible. 
It must therefore terminate at another void, and so it will go on 
to infinity. It has thus been shown that on their own premises an 
infinite incorporeal magnitude must exist. 

However that may be, it has been conclusively shown that an 
infinite magnitude, be it a body or something incorporeal, must 
exist. With this we deem fit to conclude the first Speculation. 

As for Altabrizi's proof, which he termes the proof of application, 
it is obvious that his alleged conclusion does not follow. The 
impossibility of one infinite to be greater than another is true 
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only with respect to measurability, that is to say, when we use 
the term greater in the sense of being greater by a certain measure, 
and that indeed is impossible because an infinite isimmeasurable, 
In this sense, to be sure, the first one-side infinite line [in Alta- 
brizi's proof] cannot be greater than the second one-side infinite 
line, inasmuch as neither of them is measurable in its totality. 
Thus indeed the former line is not greater than the latter, even 
though it extends beyond the latter on the side which is finite.27 
This is self-evident. 


That this is so may be demonstrated from observation, from 
the case of time, which according to those who believe in its 
eternity, must be conceived in a similar way, that is to say, it 
must be conceived as capable of increase on the side on which it 
is limited even though it is infinite on the other side.3* Further- 
more, it will be shown subsequently, God willing, that this dis- 
tinction will have to be accepted beyond any doubt even accord- 
ing to our own true belief in creation. 


THE SECOND SPECULATION 


Examination of the arguments which he has framed to prove the 
impossibility of a corporeal infinite magnitude. 

As for the general argument with which he begins his proof, 
its unsoundness is obvious, for the minor premise, namely, that 
every body 1s contained by a surface or surfaces is contradicted 
by the opponent who affirms the existence of an infinite body. 
He is thus arguing in a circle. Furthermore, even if we agree with 
his conclusion as to the impossibility of a corporeal infinite magni- 
tude, that conclusion of his must not necessarily be true with 
respect to magnitude in general, for dimensions, as we have already 
shown, are capable of existence apart from body. As to number, 
we shall discuss ¡it in a subsequent chapte:1,* God willing. 
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As for the physical arguments, the first is both materially and 
formally defective: viz., it consists of propositions which are 
inadmissible* and the connection of the consequent with the 
antecedent is not necessary. The proposition denying the exist- 
ence of an infinite number of elements has been demonstrated in 
the first book of the Physicst8 only by two arguments. The first 
of them is that the infinite cannot be comprehended by knowl- 
edge. But it is not necessary that principles qua principles should 
be known. This is self-evident. : The second argument is that if 
the elements were infinite, there would be an infinite composite 
body. But this is what was to be proved here. If we assume, 
therefore, the existence of an infinite composite body, there will 
be no argument for the impossibility of the existence of infinite 
elements, It has thus been shown that the syllogism is materially 
defective. As for the defectiveness of ¡ts form, it does not neces- 
sarily follow, if we assume one of the elements to be infinite, that 
it would cause the destruction of the other elements, for that 
element may be conceived as being devoid of any qualities, inas- 
much as it is possible to assume an infinite element withqut any 
qualities, which, on account of its being devoid of any qualities, 
may be the recipient of all the qualities and act as their substra- 
tum.* Such a body, devoid of any qualities, is to be found, 
according to their own admission, in the case of the celestial 
bodies,*“—a body endowed only with a capacity and predisposi- 
tion for the recipiency of qualities. Still less has this argument 
proved the impossibility of the existence of an infinite spherical 
body outside the world.17 

Ab for the statement by which he has reinforced his contention, 
namely, that if an infinite existed it would have to be infinite in 
all its dimensions, this, too, is inconclusive. If infinity were essen- 
tial to dimensions as such, there would be some ground for his 
conclusion ; but since infinity is to be only one of the properties of 
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the infinite and unessential to it, it would not follow that all the 
dimensions would have to be infinite.** This is very evident. 

As for the second argument, based upon the consideration of 
weight and lightness, it is derived from an analogy of sublunar 
sensible bodies. But he who affirms the existence of an infinite 
body conceives it to be without either weight or lightness, as 
is said to be the case of the celestial bodies according to the view 
of Aristotle himself.19 

As for the third and fourth arguments, based upon place, even 
if we accept his definition of place, they do not sustain his alleged 
conclusion. For he who afirme the existence of an infinite body 
would maintain that the infinite has place only with reference toS 
the surface of its concavity,** that is, the surface which surrounds 
the centre," whereas with reference to its convexity5 it is infinite 
and therefore has no place on that side. Why should it not be so? 
when the all-encompassing celestial sphere answers exactly to this 
description, according to Aristotle's own theory, namely, that it 
has no place which surrounds, but one which is surrounded.54 

The truth of the matter, as it seems, is that the true place of a 
thing is the interval between the limits of that which surrotinds.'55 
The impossibilities which, according to Aristotle, would have to 
ensue from this view,5* are beside the mark, resting as they do 
upon the assumption that the dimensions within a vessel full of 
water will be moved together with the vessel, whence indeed, were 
this true, the alleged possibilities would have to follow. But the 
assumption is a figment of the imagination and is not true. The 
dimensions, according to those who believe in an empty space and 
a vacuum, are immovable, and so none of those supposed im- 
possibilities would follow.5? 

Furthermore, Aristotle's definition of place will give rise to 
many absurdities: 

First, the celestial bodies will differ with regard to place. All 
the [internal] spheres will have essential place, that is, the sur- 
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faces [of the other spheres which surround them respectively], 
whereas the outermost sphere, having no surrounding, equal and 
separate surface, for its own convex surface is inseparable from it, 
cannot have any essential place, 5? on which account Aristotle was 
compelled to say that it has noessential place but only accidental. 5 


Second, the definition he gave of place, that it is a surrounding 
surface, equal to the body surrounded, and separate therefrom, 
is not applicable in the same sense even with regard to the ele- 
ments which have rectilinear motion.* For in the case of parts 
that move essentially* with the motion of the whole the proper 
place of each part cannot be described as surrounding, equal and 
separate, and at the same time satisfy another condition which 
Aristotle insists upon, namely, that each part of the object should 
have an agreeableness and likeness% to a respective part of the 
place. The place of air, for instance, is according to his theory 
the surrounding surface identical with the concavity of fire, 
because air finds there that to which it has an agreeableness and 
likeness. Now any part from the middle of the air must inevi- 
tably either be in its natural place, to which it is claimed to have 
the alleged natural affinity,% or not be in its natural place. * "But 
if it is in its natural place, it will follow that the natural place of 
the part is different from that of the whole. But this is most 
absurd. 

Third, if the place of the celestial body, be it essential or 
accidental, ó were the surface surrounding the centre, the celestial 
sphere could not have that affinity [with its place], which they 
claim to be characteristic of all place-filling objects, for it is incon- 
ceivable that celestial bodies should have an affinity to the 
below. Tf the element fire has an agreeableness and likeness only 
to that which surrounds it,% as is evidenced by the fact that it 
always tends upward, a fortiori how could a celestial body have 
an agreeableness and likeness to the below? 
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Likewise, his assumption that a rotating sphere must have a 
stationary centre, with reference to which the sphere could be said 
to exist in place,” is a fictitious falsehood. For it would imply that 
around the poles of the sphere there was something stationary. 
But if so, the parts of the sphere will have to separate themselves 
from each other” (during its rotation]. The fact of the matter is 
that the point at the centre or at the poles cannot be described 
as being essentially either at rest or in motion,” andif itis moved, 
it is moved only accidentally by virtue of ¡ts being the extremity 
of something moving.” In view of this, the centre cannot be 
taken as that on account of which the surrounding [celestial] 
sphere is to be described as being in place. 

If we assume, however, place to be identical with the void, the 
definition will be equally applicable to all the elements, whether 
moving rectilinearly or circularly, and also to all their parts,?s 
without our having to postulate for them any affinity.?6 

There is also this dificulty: When we were looking for”? a place 
for the element earth, we decided that it is the absolute below, 
but the absolute below is not a surface but rather a point, and 
cannot be described as place.?* 

Consequently, it will be in accordance with the nature of truth, 
which is evident by itself and consistent with itself in all points,?> 
if true place is identified with the void. That it should be so can 
be also shown from the consideration that place must be equal to 
the whole of its occupant as well as to [the sum of] its parts. 

Hence the argument which he has framed does not prove the 
thesis in question." This is what we intended to show in this 
second Speculation. 

It is because this was generally known to be the meaning of 
place that there were many among the ancients who identified the 
true place of a thing with its form, for place like form determines 
and individuates the thing, the whole as well as its parts,!” so that 
our rabbis, peace be upon them, applied the term place figura- 
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tively to the form and essence of a thing, as, when they say: “Itis 
proved from its own place;'* “From the place from which you 
come, that is to say, from the very thing itself; “He fills his 
ancestors' place.'* “You may note how in the last-quoted expres- 
sion they have indirectly testified that place is identical with the 
void which an object occupies, thus accounting for their use of 
the word “fills,” for if by 'place' in this quotation were meant 
*'grade,'*% they would have said, “He was in his ancestors' place,” 
which would mean, “in the exalted position of his ancestors.' 


Accordingly, since the Blessed One is the form of the entire 
universe, having created, individuated and determined it, He is 
figuratively called Place, as in their oft-repeated expressions, 
Blessed be the Place;'*? “We cause thee to swear not in thy sense, 
but in our sense and in the sense of the Place;'**' He is the Place 
of the world.'$ This last metaphor is remarkably apt, 
for as the dimensions of the void permeate through those of the 
body and its fullness, so His glory, blessed be He, is present in all 
the parts of the world and the fullness thereof, as it is said, 
“[Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts], the whole earth is full of 
his glory”, the meaning of which may be stated as follows: 
Though God is holy and separated by a threefold holiness,* 
alluding thereby to His separation from three worlds, still the 
whole earth is full of His glory, which is an allusion to the element 
Of impregnation, which is one of the elements of Glory.” 


Of the same tenor is the conelusion of the verse, Blessed be the 
glory of the Lord from His place,' that is to say, the “Blessed- 
ness' and 'Affluence,' ascribed to God is from His place, that is, 
to say, from God's own essence and not from something outside 
Himeelf, and so the pronominal suffix “His' in “from His place” 
will refer to 'glory.'* If, however, you prefer to consider “Glory” 
as an emanation, the verse will be taken according to its more 
literal meaning, the pronominal suffix referring to God, the mean- 
ing of the verse thus being, the “Glory of God' is “blessed' and is 
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poured forth in abundance “from the place of God,' i.e., from His 
essence,” inasmuch as it is an emanation. There is no need, 
therefore, for the Master's interpretation of “His Place' to mean 
“His grade,'* for it is an impropriety to ascribe to God any dis- 
tinction of grade. 

This is wherewith we deem it fit to conclude this second 
Speculation. 


THE THIRD SPECULATION 


Examination of the arguments which he has framed to prove 
the impossibility of an infinite body having either rectilinear or 
circular motion. 

As for the arguments which he has framed to prove the impos- 
sibility of rectilinear motion in an infinite body, whence he infers 
the impossibility of an infinite body, they are all based upon the 
analogy of a sensible body. His reasoning, therefore, proves only 
one particular case,” but there still remains to be proved the 
impossibility of an infinite body which is imperceptible by the 
senses. Moreover, upon further inquiry we shall find that his 
arguments are not conclusive in any respect, even with regard to 
a sensible body. 

In the case of the first argument, based upon whereness, his 
opponent may contend that the places toward which the elements 
tend, though limited in kind, that is, the above and the below, 
are still unlimited individually, that is to say, those places exist 
One above the other ad infinitum. The fact that there would be 
no absolute above will give rise to no impossibility, even though 
rectilinear motion is perceptible by the senses.»? 

As for the second argument, based upon weight and lightness, 
even if we admit the infinite body to be endowed with weight and 
lightness, the consequences he saw in his imagination will not 
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follow. For every object that is described as heavy or light has 
some original time [in which to perform its motion], due either 
to the medium in which its motion takes place? or to the necessity 
of motion taking place in time.!*" 1t will not, therefore, follow that 
a finite weight will perform its motion in less time than an infinite 
weight. It will only follow that a body of finite weight and one 
of infinite weight will perform the same motion in equal time. 
But no impossibility will happen as a result of this, for this may 
be explained to come about as a result of the inevitable persistence 
of the original time, which, [as said above], is due either to the 
medium or to the nature of motion itself. Hence, neither will it 
follow, as he imagined, that an infinite weight will move in an 
instant. 


As for the third argument, based upon acting and suffering 
action, the consequence he thought would follow, namely, that 
because there is no ratio between infinity and finitude, an infinite 

¿body could not produce motion in a finite body unless that 
motion was in no-time, does not follow. Tf the motion in question 
is that of place, it will always have that original time without 
which, as has been said, no motion is possible. And if the mofion 
in question is that of quality, the inference that an infinite would 
act and produce change in no-time will lead to no impossibility,** 
nor is it contrary to sense perception. 

It is thus clear that in all his attempts to prove the impossibility 
of an infinite body from rectilinear motion there is not a single 
argument that is conclusive. 

As for the arguments from circular motion, they are likewise 
inconclusive, being again based upon the analogy of a [finite] 
sensible body. His opponent may, therefore, argue that while 
indeed there is an infinite body, it is incapable of circular motion 
for those very reasons given by Aristotle.** Upon further reflec- 
tion, however, we shall find that the arguments do not prove his 
contention even with regard to sensible bodies. 
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In the frs! argument, he proves the proposition which denies 
the consequent [by contending) that the distance at the circum- 
ference between any two radii [of an infinite sphere] must be 
infinite on the ground that the distance between radii increases 
in proportion to the elongation of those radii, concluding from 
this that wherever there is an infinite elongation of the radii there 
must be an infinite distance between them. To this the opponent 
may answer that distance increases [infinitely] in the same way 
as number*” is said to increase (infinitely], namely, without ever 
ceasing to be limited. That the possibility of infinite increase is 
not incompatible with being actually limited may appear from the 
case of infinite decrease, for the examination into contraries is by 
one and the same science.*% 1t has been demonstrated in the book 
on Conic Sections*"s that it is possible for a distance infinitely to 
decrease and still never completely to disappear. 1t is possible to 
assume, for instance, two lines, which, by how much farther they 
are extended, are brought by so much nearer to each other and still 
will never meet, even if they are produced"* toinfinity. 1f, in the 
case of decrease, there is *” always a certain residual distance 
which does not disappear, a fortiori in the case of increase it 
should be possible for a distance, though infinitely increased, 
always to remain limited. 

What we have just said is wholly in accordance with the truth, 
for an infinite distance between lines has no existence even when 
the lines themselves are infinite, inasmuch as a distance must 
always be bounded, as will appear in the sequel, God willing. But 
first we shall endeavor to show that if the reasoning by which he 
established the minor premise which denies the consequent were 
true, it would follow that the distance in question would be both 
infinite and finite at the same time—and this even if we do not 
assume that the infinite is capable of motion. For, according to 
him, the arguments are only meant to show that an infinite body 
could not have circular motion, whereas were we to assume an 
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infinite body incapable of motion, he would find nothing impos- 
aible in the assumption of an infinite body. Moreover, according 
to what has been shown already, there must be outside the world 
either a plenum or a vacuum, in either of which cases there must 
exist an infinite distance. Or, if it does not actually exist, we may 
still assume ¡ts existence after the manner of the geometer who 
makes use of infinity in the definition of parallel lines," and in 
the other hypotheses.*** But how it could be shown, as we have 
suggested, that if his reasoning were correct it would result that 
the distance would have to be both infinite and finite at the same 
time, 1 will now explain by the following: 1f it were true that the 
distance between two infinite radii at their intersection with the 
circumference were infinite, on the ground that the distance 
between two emerging lines must increase in proportion to the 
elongation of those lines, that, of course, would have to be true in 
the case of any two radii emerging from the centre at any central 
angle whatsoever. Let us now imagine that, on the circumference 
between the radii which are infinitely distant from each other, we 
take a point at a certain distance from one of the radii. A line 
can undoubtedly be drawn from that point to the centre, for it is 
one of the postulates"" that a straight line can be drawn between 
any two points. This line will make a certain central angle with 
the aforesaid radius, and at the same time the two lines will be at 
a finite distance from each other at the circumference. But the 
assumption is that any two radii, making any central angle what- 
soever, would be infinitely distant from each other at the circum- 
ference. Hence the distance would be both finite and infinite at 
the same time. This absurdity will follow if we assume his reason- 
ing to be true. 

The real truth of the matter is that even if the radius in an 
infinite sphere is assumed to be infinite, it need not necessarily 
follow that there would have to be an infinite distance between 
two such radii. For it is evident that whatever point we may take 
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in the infinite radius, the line between that point and the centre 
will always be finite. Consequently, since the distance between 
two radii cannot be infinite unless it be between two points in 
those radii at which the radii themselves are infinite, and since 
there are no such points, it must, therefore, follow that there can 
be no infinite distance between those radii. Generally speaking, 
when we say of a line that ¡it is infinite, we mean that the line has 
no extremity or limit, whereas an infinite distance [between 
infinite radii], if it existed, would have to mean the distance 
between the extremities of the infinite radii. But an infinite 
radius has no extremity. Hence there can be no infinite distance 
between the radii. And even though the sphere as a whole is 
capable of rotation, notwithstanding its being infinite, any given 
part of it performs its rotation on a finite axis.""* This, to be sure, 


is remote from the imagination, but reason compels us to assume 
jp Bl 


You may further know that the conclusion we arrived at, 
namely, that the distance between two infinite radii must always 
be finite, leads also to the conclusion that any distance which 
these radii may traverse in their revolution must likewiWe be 
finite. This can be easily demonstrated. If [in the argument in 
question] we draw around the centre a certain number of angles, 
each of them being equal to the finite central angle [formed by 
the infinite radii], the number of these new angles will have to be 
finite, inasmuch as the distance around the centre is finite. Now, 
since the number of the angles is finite, the distance [traversed by 
the radii] must likewise be finite. 

This being the case, it is evident that the reasoning by which he 
tried to establish the minor premise in order to deny the 
consequent in this argument (i. e., the first] is unsound. 

This also disposes of the fifth*"" argument. 

As for the second, third and sixth's arguments, they are based 
upon the intersection of the infinite line by a revolving line, 
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whether that line be assumed to be parallel"s to the infinite line 
at the etart or not.!!6' Since, however, it has been shown that there 
can be no first part of motion, because every object that is moved 
must have already been moved, it does not follow, as he claimed, 
that there would have to be a first point of meeting.'? It is not 
inconceivable, therefore, that the infinite line [in question] should 
meet the other line in a finite distance'"* with a finite motion,*"*— 
and this may be accounted for by the fact that the extreme 
beginning of motion must take place in no-time.** 


As for the fourth*" argument, it is based upon the proposition 
which states that an infinite body moving in a circle must neces- 
sarily have a spherical figure. This, however, is untrue, for if a 
body is conceived to be infinite it has no extremities, and thus it 
has no figure.:* There would be some ground for his objection if 
circular motion required a spherical figure, but an object of any 
figure may have circular motion." By conceiving, therefore, a 
body devoid of any boundaries, we conceive it also to be devoid 
of any figure, and so it does not follow that it would have to be 
finite. 


Al this has shown that among all the argumente he has adduced 
there is nothing which proves conclusively the impossibility of 
circular motion in an infinite body. Quite the contrary, our dis- 
cussion has made it clear that motion is possible in an infinite 
body. This possibility may be further demonstrated by an argu- 
ment from observation. We observe that a luminous body may 
complete a revolution in finite time. If we assume a ray of that 
luminous body to be infinite, allowing ourselves to make use of 
such an assumption after the manner of the geometer, we may 
conclude that it would not be impossible for that ray, though 
infinitely extended, to complete its infinite motion in finite time. 
Though according to the view of our opponent an infinite has no 
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actual existence, etill reason decrees that had it been possible for 
the ray to be infinitely extended, it would not thereby become 
incapacitated from having motion. This is self-evident. 

Furthermore, supposing that the ray were not infinite, still in 
the course of its revolution it would have to come in contact at 
a certain point with that infinite magnitude which, as has been 
shown in our discussion, must exist [outside the world] either as a 
plenum or as a vacuum. JÍ we now imagine a certain infinite line 
in that magnitude parallel to the ray when at rest, the extremity 
of the ray, in its rotation, will have to meet that parallel line at a 
certain point. By this observation, then, we may easily establish 
the contrary of what he has been trying to show by the argumente 
which he has adduced. 

This will suffice for the third Speculation. 


THE FOURTH SPECULATION 


Examination of the arguments which he has framed to demon- 
strate by a general proof the impossibility of an actually infinite 
body. 

Though these arguments derive their force from the reasoning 
of the preceding arguments, it may be further urged in refutation 
of the first argument that circular motion dues not imply the 
existence of a centre, for an infinite, having no extremities, líke- 
wise has no centre.” Again, in refutation of the second argument, 
it may be urged that the infinite may be moved by itself and still 
it will not follow that it would have to be surrounded by sensible 
objects from without. As for the remaining assertions made by 
him in this class of arguments, their refutation is evident from 
what has already been said before. 

All this, then, shows clearly that in all his devices to prove 
this proposition [i. e., that an infinite magnitude is impossible] 
there is not a single argument which is convincing. Ánd as an 
error in first principles leads to error in what follows on the first 
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principles,'** the implication of this proposition has led him to 
conclude that there are not any other worlds.**? For having first 
proved to his own satisfaction that outside the world there is 
neither a plenum nor a vacuum, [he argued therefrom that there 
cannot be many worlds], and he [further] argued that if there were 
many worlds the elements would move from one world to an- 
other,!3 to which arguments he added many other fanciful 
speculations and 'words that increase vanity.'""? But since the 
error of his initial premise is manifest, for it has already been 
shown before that an infinite magnitude must exist and that 
outside the world there must exist an infinite plenum or vacuum, 
it clearly follows that the existence of many worlds is possible. 
Nor can it be contended that the elements would move from one 
world to another, for it is quite possible that each element would 
move within the periphery of its own spherc towards its own 
suitable place.W* Thus everything said in negation of the possi- 
bility of many worlds is 'vanity and a striving after wind.'"3 

Inasmuch as the existence of many worlds is a possibility true 
and unimpeachable, yet as we are unable by means of mere 
speculation to ascertain the true nature of what is outside this 
world, our sages, peace be upon them, have seen fit to warn 
against searching and inquiring into “what is above and what is 
below, what is before and what is behind.'"* 

With this we deem fit to close the fourth Speculation of the 
first chapter. 

PROPOSITION Il 


Parr Il. 


ProorF oF the second pioposition, which reads: “The existence of 
an infinite number of magnitudes is impossible, that is, if they 
exist together'.* 

Having shown in the first proposition that magnitudes cannot 
be infinite in measure, he now shows in this second proposition 
that they cannot be infinite in number. 
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As for the truth of this proposition, it can be established by the 
arguments employed in the proof of the first proposition, The 
reasoning may be stated as follows: Every magnitude is of a 
certain size. Now, if to any given magnitude we add another 
magnitude, their combined size will be greater. Consequently, if 
an infinite number of magnitudes were added together, their total 
size would be infinite. But a magnitude of infinite size has already 
been shown to be impossible.* 


Parr Il. 


EXAMINATION OF the second proposition, which reads: “The co- 
existence of an infinite number of magnitudes is impossible". 

It is obvious that this proposition rests upon the proof of the 
first proposition. But inasmuch as the falsity uf the first proposi- 
tion has been demonstrated, this proposition, too, can be easily 
shown to be false. 

One may, however, argue that even if the first proposition can- 
not be conclusively established, the second may still be demon- 
strated independently on the ground of the impossibility of an 
infinite number. That number cannot be infinite may be shown 
by the following reasoning: Every number is either even or odd; 
even and odd are each limited and finite; hence every number 
must be finite.s In answer to this we may refer to what has been 
shown above, in the third chapter of the first part, [Proposition 
111, Part 1], namely, that this absolute negation of infinite num- 
ber does not represent the view of the Master and that both 
Algazali and Avicenna are in agreement with him.* 

The argument from odd and even has indeed been advanced by 
Averroes in his commentary on the Physics.5 But in refutation of 
it, the following may be urged with telling effect: Actual number, 
i. e., things counted and numbered, is indeed limited, and every 
thing limited must needs be finite. But things which only 
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possess number, that is to say, which have the capacity of being 
numbered but are not actually numbered,! even though assumed 
to have the distinction of even and odd, are not excluded from the 
possibility of being infinite, for infinity may be predicated of even 
numbers or of odd numbers.? 

The real truth of the matter, however, is that the division of 
number into even and odd applies only to a finite and hence 
límited number; but infinite number, inasmuch as ít is unlimited, 
does not admit of the description of even and odd.! We have 
already discussed this distinction in the aforementioned chapter. 


PROPOSITION 111 


Part I. 


PROOF OF the third proposition, which reads: “The existence of 
an infinite number of causes and effects is impossible, even if they 
are not magnitudes. To assume, for instance, that the cause of a 
given Intelligence be a second Intelligence, and the cause of the 
second a third, and so on to infinity, can be likewise demonstrated 
to be impossible”.: d 

Having shown in the second proposition the impossibility of an 
infinite (number] with reference to objects which have order in 
position, namely, magnitudes, he now shows that it is likewise 
impossible with reference to objects which have order in nature, 
namely, causes and effects,* for by a cause is meant that the 
existence of which implies the existence of an effect and should 
the cause be conceived not to exist the effect could not be con- 
ceived to exist.3 

It is because of this relation between cause and effect that an 
infinite series of causes and effects is impossible. The argument 
may be stated as follows: An effect by its own nature has only 
possible existence, requiring therefore a determinant to bring about 
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the preponderance of existence over non-existence, which deter- 
minant constitutes its cause. Now, it must inevitably follow that 
in the aggregate of an infinite series of causes and effects either all 
the members of the series would be effects or some of them would 
not be effects. 1f they were all effects, they would all have possi- 
ble existence. They would require some determinant to bring 
about the preponderance of existence over non-existence, and so 
they would necessarily presuppose the existence of a causeless 
cause [outside the series]. And if they were not all effects, one of 
them at least would then be a causeless cause, which one would 
thus mark the end of the series. But the series is assumed to be 
endless. Hence an impossible contradiction. And this contradic- 
tion ensues because we have assumed the existence of an infinite 
number of causes and effects.* 


We must observe, however, that the possibility of infinite num- 
ber is denied by the author only with reference to objects which 
have order either in position, as magnitudes, or in nature, as 
causes and effects; he does not deny its possibility with reference 
to objects which have no order either in position or in nature, as, 
for instance, intellects or souls.s This is in accordance with the 
view of Avicenna and Algazali.5 Averroes, however, finds it to be 
impossible even with reference to objects which have no order 
whatsoever,? for he maintains that actual number must neces- 
sarily be finite. He reasons as follows: Every actual number is 
something actually numbered, and that which is actually num- 
bered must be either even or odd, and that which is even or odd 
must necessarily be finite.? 


For our own part, we will say this with regard to Averroes' 
argument: While indeed the division of number into odd and 
even is true and unavoidable, still infinite number, not being 
limited, is not to be described by either evenness or oddness.? And 
so an infinite number is not impossible in the case of intellects and 
souls. lt is for this reason that in his propositions about the im- 
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possibility of infinite number the Master has specifically confined 
himself to objects that have order either in position, as magnitudes, 
or in nature, as causes and effects, when these are so arranged 
that the first is the cause of the second, the second of the third, 
and so on to infinity. 


Parr Il. 


EXAMINATION OF the third proposition, which reads: “The exist- 
ence of an infinite number of causes and effects is impossible.” 


I say that the argument framed here by Altabrizi, which has 
been discussed by us in the third chapter of the first part, and of 
which there is a suggestion in the eighth book of the Physics!* and 
in the Metaphysics,* is not altogether sufficient, considering the 
particular view espoused by the Master. For the Master, as has 
been shown, does not preclude the possibility of an infinite num- 
ber except in the case of things which have order and gradation 
either in position or in nature. According to this, it will be pos- 
sible for one Intelligence to be the cause of an infinite numbef of 
other Intelligences. On general principles, it must be admitted 
that the emanation of an infinite number of effects from one 
single cause would not be impossible, if it were only possible for a 
single cause to be the source of emanation of more than one effect.* 
And so, inasmuch as it is evident that there can be an infinite 
number of effects, despite their all being dependent upon a com- 
mon cause, it must follow that the assumption of a common cause 
for more than one effect would not make it impossible for those 
effects to be infinite in number. This being the case, assuming 
now a series of causes and effects wherein the first is the cause of 
the second and the second of the third and so on for ever, would 
that l knew why, by the mere assumption of a common cause for 
the series as a whole, the number of causes and effects within that 
series could not be infinite? That their infinity is impossible on 
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the ground of the dependence of the entire series upon a first 
cause is without any juetification, for assuming, as we did before, 
the existence of an infinite nnmber of effects, [which are not inter- 
related among themselves as cause and effect], we likewise posit a 
first common Cause for all the effects, and yet, we have shown, 
that those effects can be infinite, inasmuch as an infinite number 
is not impossible in the case of things which have no order in 
position or nature. By the same token, no impossibility will 
happen if we assume those infinite effects to be each successively 
the cause of the other. To be sure, it will be necessary for us 
[to posit at the beginning of the series] something [uncaused] to 
bring about the preponderance of the existence over the non- 
existence [of the causes and effects within the series], since [by 
themselves] they all have only contingent existence. But still, we 
have already admitted the possibility of a first common cause 
which would not necessitate that the effects proceeding from it 
should be finite, even though it would bring about the existence 
of those effects." 


A certain one of the commentators has attempted to psove 
this proposition by an argument which we quote verbatim: “That 
which cannot be realized'S by itself, unless it be preceded by 
something infinite, will never be realized and cannot come into 
existence.'*! 

Now,'” if the 'precedence' (implied in Maimonides' proposition] 
were of a temporal nature, there might be some room for this rea- 
soning,'* though, 1 must say, even in temporal precedence the 
argument is not wholly immune from criticism. For we see that 
that which cannot arrive except by the precedence of what is 
infinite does actually arrive: thus, for instance, the present day 
in which we are is here, even though its arrival, according to the 
view of those who believe in the eternity of the universe, had to 
be preceded by something infinite. Indeed, it may be rejoined 
that in that case the precedence was only accidental.'? But still, 
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to admit that something is possible when accidental and to deny 
its possibility when essential, needs to be demonstrated.”*Granted, 
however, that the distinction between accidental and essential 
holds true in the case of things which precede one another in time, 
it has no place in the case of things which precede one another 
only as causes, but co-exist in time. Admitting, therefore, as we 
must, that things which co-exist in time can be infinite in number, 
by what show of reason can we confine that possibility only to 
things that are all equally the effects of one cause and deny that 
possibility of the same effects when they are arranged among 
themselves as the effects of each other? 

But what this proposition really means to bring out, and what 
conclusion thereof is actually needful for our purpose, is the fact 
that there must exist a first cause, which is uncaused by anything 
else, regardless of the view whether its effects, when they are one 
the cause of the other, are infinite or finite.*” 


PROPOSITION IV 


ProoF of the fourth proposition which reads: “Change exists in 
four categories: in the category of substance, which is generation 
and corruption; in the category of quantity, which is growth and 
diminution; in the category of quality, which is alteration; and in 
the category of place, which is the movement of translation. 
It is this change in place that is called motion proper”.! 

Inasmuch as some kinds of change are in time while others are 
án no-time, by taking the term chánge in an unrestricted, absolute* 
sense, the proposition will have been proved to be true. [That the 
term change is to be here so understood] is quite self-evident, 
for change in the categories of quantity, quality, and place is in 
time, whereas that in the category of substance is in no-time,! as 
has been shown in the book De Generatione et Corruptione. 

The following argument, however, may be urged against the 
author. Why did he enumerate only these four categories, when as 
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a matter of common knowledge change exists as well in the other 
categories', as e. g., position!, action and passion?” [The solution 
of this difficulty may be given as follows]: Every change has two 
aspects!. First, it may be regarded with respect to the sub- 
stratum, in which case change means the transition of that which 
underlies the change from one accident to another? In this 
respect, change exists in the other categories'*, and is in no-time. 
Second, change may also be regarded with respect to the matter 
of the change, that matter being, e. g., quantity, quality, and 
place". In this respect it exists in that category in which the 
matter of the change is to be found”. It is change in this latter 
respect that the author has in mind in this proposition*. But 
inasmuch as change in the category of substance is consequent 
upon the motion existing in those [three] categories"*, the author 
has enumerated those four categories. In this he has followed the 
path trod by Aristotle in the Metaphysics.:5 This would seem to 
be the right"! solution of the difficulty. 


There still remains for us to explain why he has restricted the 
use of the term motion proper to change in the category of place, 
that is, to translation, when, as a matter of fact, motion in the 
category of quantity is likewise a change in place, inasmuch as it 
always entails some act of translation. This question has 
already been raised by Altabrizi,!?! in answer to which he says 
that the term motion proper is applied by the author to loco- 
motion because the act of translation therein is perceptible; but 
he does not apply it to growth because the act of translation 
therein is not perceptible. It would seem, however, that in growth 
there is no translation in place at all, for plants, as is well known, 
grow ín all directions, and consequently there is no definite part 
therein of which translation from one place to another can be 
truly affirmed.:” It is for this reason that the Master has re- 
stricted the use of the term motion proper to translation in place. 
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PROPOSITION V 


Pxoor of the fifth proposition which reads: “Every motion is 
a change and transition from potentiality to actuality”.! 

His statement that every motion is a change is evident from 
what has been said before. The proposition, however, is not 
convertible*, for not every change is motion, inasmuch as there 
is a kind of change that takes place in no-time, as, e. g., generation 
and corruption and the transition of the substratum from one 
accident to another, in which latter respect, change is to be 
included under the categories of action and passion. But still 
change may also be regarded with respect to the matter of the 
change, to which alone applies the term motion proper. Bear this 
in mind, for none of the host of philosophizers has noted this 
distinction.+ 


As for his statements that motion is a transition from poten- 
tiality to actuality, he follows the definition generally given of 
motion, namely, that it is the actuality* of that which is in 
potentiality in so far as it is in potentiality.7 There is a justifica- 
tion for describing motion as an actuality. For motion tíkes 
place between a terminus a quo and a terminus ad quem. Accord- 
ingly, when it is yet in the a quo, itisin a state of complete poten- 
tiality, and is thus at rest; when it is already in the ad quem, it has 
a complete actuality, and is again at rest. 1t is only when it is 
in the interval that it is an actuality in some respect, but that 
only in so far as it is still potential. Thus it has no complete 
actuality.? Henoe it has been demonstrated that motion is a 
transition from potentiality to actuality. 

It would seem, however, that this is not a true definition of 
motion. For one of the characteristics of a definition is that it 
is convertible into the definiendum, as has been shown in the 
Posterior Analytics.? Since the foregoing definition will also apply 
to motivity, it will follow that motivity is motion, and will thus 
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require a motive agent for its motion. But that second motivity 
will likewise be motion, and this will have to go on to infinity.!* 

It seems to us, therefore, that the true definition of motion is 
the other definition mentioned by Aristotle, namely, that it is 
the actuality of that which is movable in so far as it is movable."* 
His use of the term “actuality” is meant to indicate that motion is 
not complete potentiality, but that it has some degree of energeia 
and entelecheia.'? His use of the qualification 'in so far as it is 
movable' is likewise meant to indicate that it has not a complete 
energeiía and entelecheia. 

But, however the definition may be phrased, the proposition 
remains true, namely, that “every motion is a change and transi- 
tion from potentiality to actuality.* 


PROPOSITION VI 


ProoF of the sixth proposition which reads: “Of motions some are 
according to essence, some are according to accident, some are 
according to violence, and some are according to part'. Motion 
is according to essence, as when a body is translated from une 
place to another. It is according to accident, when, e. g., black- 
ness which exists in a body is said to be translated from one place 
to another. 1t is according to violence, as, e. g., the motion of a 
stone upward brought about by a certain force applied to it in 
that direction. It is according to part, as, e. g., the motion of a 
nail in a boat, for when the boat is moved we say that the nail is 
likewise moved; and similarly, when something composed of 
several parts is moved as a whole, every part of it is likewise said 
to be moved.” 

The purpose of this proposition is to show that motion is 
classifiable.s First, essential, 'as when a body is translated from 
one place to another'*, which may be either natural or violent, 
and voluntary motion, too, is to be included in this class. Second, 
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accidental, as when we attribute motion to something which can- 
not be moved essentially, but is moved accidentally, as, e. g., the 
blackness in a body which is moved by the motion of the body." 
Third, violent, which may be either essential or accidental, 
“as, e. £., the motion of a stone upward'.* Finally, according to 
part, which may be either violent or natural.? The diflerence 
between 'accidental' and “according to part' may be stated as 
follows: It is “accidental,” when we attribute motion as something 
accidental to an object which ordinarily is incapable of inde- 
pendent motion. It ís “according to part,” when we attribute 
motion as something participated by an object which ordinarily 
is capable of independent motion.! 

What we ought to animadvert upon him for is his statement in 
the illustration of essential motion, namely, “as when a body is 
translated from one place to another.” According to this illustra- 
tion, in the case of the motion of the (celestial] sphere, where the 
body of the sphere is not translated from one place to another, 
inasmuch as it is only? its parts that are so translated whereas the 
sphere as a whole does not change its place, it will follow that only 
the parts will thus have essential motion but not the whole.** This 
is contrary to what seems to be the truth. For the motion of the 
sphere is voluntary [or] appetent, as is Aristotle's view, or natural, 
as seems to us. For we are of the opinion that motion of whatever 
description is natural to all the elements [whether sublunar or 
translunar]. That the simple translunar elements are moved with 
rectilinear motion is due only to the fact of their having weight 
and lightness. The common substance of the celestial spheres, 
therefore, not being endowed with either weight or lightness, has 
motion in a circular direction as its natural motion. Thus [accord- 
ing to either view] the circular motion of the sphere must be 
essential, even though the sphere as a whole is not translated 
from one place to another, contrary to what would seem to be 
implied in the Master's statement." 
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Again, in his illustration of accidental motion, he uses the 
phrase blackness which exists in a body.' This would seem to 
imply that there can be no accidental motion except of something 
residing in some magnitude and capable of being translated from 
one magnitude to another.** But as a matter of fact accidental 
motion may apply to the point at the extremity of a body, even 
though it does not exist in a body but at the extremity thereof.' 

As for his illustration of violent motion, which he finds in “the 
motion of a stone upward,' he follows the well-known theory of 
the Greek,*1 namely, that the elements are endowed with natural 
motion in opposite directions, as, e. g., the motion of a stone 
downward and the motion of fire upward, whence it is inferred 
that of the four elements, one, i. e., earth, has absolute weight, 
fire has absolute lightness, while air and water have only relative 
weight and lightness.' But this theory seems never to have been 
demonstrated and never will be. On the contrary, one may argue, 
that all the elements possess a certain amount of weight, but some 
possess more of it and some less.!* That fire tends upwards may 
be due to the pressure of the air which pushes it upwards,' as 
happens in the case of a stone which, upon being dropped into a 
crucible in which there is molten gold or lead or mercury, comes 
up to the top, because of the pressure of the metals which push 
itupward. The same may also be said to happen in the case of the 
elements air and water. That [air possesses some weight] is more- 
over supported by observation. For when we make a digging in 
the ground, the air immediately descends into the hollow and 
fills it up.:** Though the opponent might claim that this last 
phenomenon is due to the fact that a vacuum is impossible 
within the world, still it is not impossible that the descent of the 
air into the hollow is due to the weight which that element 
possesses.!* But, whatever may be the explanation [of natural 
motion], it is clear that the upward motion of a stone is due, as 
p2s been shown in the illustration, to some external force. 
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The critical comments contained ín this chapter will suffice 
[for this proposition].** 


PROPOSITION VII 
Parr I 


ProoF of the seventh proposition, which reads: “Everything 
changeable is divisible. Hence everything movable is divisible, 
and is necessarily a body. But that which is indivisible cannot 
have motion, and cannot therefore be a body at all'.: 

This proposition contains five theses*: First, everything 
changeable is divisible. Second, everything movable is divisible. 
Third, everything movable is necessarily a body. Fourth, that 
which is indivisible cannot have motion. Fifth, that which is 
indivisible cannot be a body. 

The fourth and fifth theses are self-evident. The fourth may be 
proved by the conversion of the obverses of the second, for having 
stated that everything movable is divisible, which is the second 
thesis, it naturally follows, by the conversion of the obverge, that 
that which is indivisible cannot have motion, which is the fourth 
thesis. [By the same method of the conversion of the obverse] the 
fifth may be inferred from the definition of body, and from the 
fact that body is described as a continuous quantity.* 

The first [three] theses, however, must needs have some 
explanation. 

With regard to the first thesis the commentators [of Aristotle] 
have been debating with themselves as to its meaning,s for the 
demonstration thereof is given by Aristotle in the sixth book 
of the Physics' as follows: An object in change, he says, must 
be partly in the terminus a quo and partly in the terminus ad 
quem, for when it is wholly in the ferminus a quo it is at rest, not 
having as yet begun to change; and when it is in its terminus ad 
quem, it is likewise in a state of rest, having already been com- 
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pletely changed, and as the whole thing cannot be at once both in 
the lerminus a quo and in the lerminus ad quem, it follows that it 
must be partly in the one and partly in the other. Whatsoever is 
thus conceived must necessarily be divisible. 

Inasmuch as this demonstration assumes only things that 
change in time but cannot be applied to things that change 
without time, as, e. £., the terminations of the processes of change 
and motion, the demonstration will thus be only of particular 
application.? Compelled by this difficulty, Alexander was led to 
believe that everything that is changed is changed in time; and 
that if anything appears to be changed in no-time it is only an 
illusion; in reality it is in time, but the time is impercept:ble on 
account of its brevity.* This view of Alexander, however, is 
erroneous and self-evidently false.? 

Themistius, on the other hand, admits the existence of timeless 
change, but, inasmuch as change in no-time is always consequent 
upon change in time, he finds the demonstration to be of general 
application.'* 

A different interpretation is given by Avempace. Wile 
admitting the existence of timeless change, as, e. £., the change 
from non-being to being, which occurs instantaneously when 
form settles on matter,' he takes the term 'changeable' [in the 
proposition] to refer only to change in the category of quality, as, 
e. £., the refrigeration of a hot object or the calefaction of a cold 
object, which changes must always take place in time.!* 

Averroes makes a still nicer distinction. The final points of 
the various changes, he says, are not changes in the true sense 
of the term, for by that time they have already come to rest. 
Aristotle's demonstration, however, deals only with cases of true 
change, and in that sense it is of general application. Thus, 
according to this interpretation, the term 'changeable' [in the 
proposition] will include all the categories of change.*? 

l am, however, at a loss to know what Avempace has gained by 
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restricting the application of the term 'changeable' to the category 
of quality, for in quality, too, the final points of its various 
changes are timeless. When a black object, for instance, turns 
white, it becomes completely white only at the end of its motion, 
and that is in no-time.'* 

However Aristotle's proposition may be interpreted, it is quite 
evident that the Master has taken it in Averroes' sense. Conse- 
quently, from the premise that “everything changeable is divisible” 
he logically infers that “everything movable is divisible”, inasmuch 
as he takes the term 'changeable' to include all the kinds of 
change that he has enumerated in the fourth proposition. 

Thus have been proved the first two theses. 

As for the third', namely, everything movable is a body, it is 
very clear. For if we take motion in its proper sense, which the 
Master has explained to be locomotion, then, since locomotion 
implies a certain place, and place is peculiar to bodies'*', it must 
necessarily follow that whatever is movable is a body. And if we 
take the term motion to include all the kinds of change, again, 
since they all require some corporeal subject", it also follows fphat 
in their case, too, whatever is changeable is a body. 

Thus have been proved those first three theses. 

The following qualification must, however, be stipulated : When 
the author uses the phrase “everything movable' he means only 
that which is moved essentially, for that which has only accidental 
motion we sometimes find to be indivisible. Take, for instance, 
the point at the extremity of a line. It is moved with the 
motion of the line of which it is the extremity, the line in its turn 
being moved with the motion of the surface or the solid, and still 
the point is indivisible and is not a body. But as has been said, 
the term movable must be taken to refer here only to that which 
is moved essentially.:* 

Thus has been proved the seventh proposition containing those 
five theses. 
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Parr 11 


EXAMINATION of the seventh proposition which reads: “Every- 
thing changeable is divisible.” 

[Against this proposition the following criticism may be urged]: 

We find in the case of the rational soul that it suffers a change 
in the process of its acquisition of intellectual conceptions out of 
sensible perceptions and forms of the imagination'*—a change 
which is in no-time.*? Likewise, the motions of the soul,* as 
pleasure and care, imply a change which is in time.” [And yet the 
soul is indivisible.) 

Altabrizi has already called attention to this difficulty, to solve 
which he has suggested that the term 'changeable' in this proposi- 
tion should be taken to refer only to corporeal qualities*s. It 
would seem that Altabrizi has followed Avempace's interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle's words, the nature of which we have discussed 
in the seventh chapter of the first part. But even if we accept 
Averroes' interpretation, we may still say with Altabrizi that the 
term 'changeable' should be taken to refer to corporeal qualities 
and motions. As a result of Altabrizi's explanation, however, de 
entire proposition will be tautological and redundant,* and 
especially redundant will be that part of the proposition which, 
according to his explanation, will be tantamount to saying 
that that which is moved by corporeal motions is a body. Fur- 
thermore, if this proposition were to be of particular application, 
referring only to [change] of corporeal qualities, Maimonides 
could not have used it in a subsequent chapter with reference to 
changeableness in general.” 


It seems, therefore, that the solution of the difficulty must 
needs have recourse to the condition we have stipulated with 
reference to the term 'movable,” according to which we have 
qualified its meaning as referring only to that which is moved 
essentially. Likewise here, with reference to the term '*change- 
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able,” we may say that it refers only to that which is changed 
essentially. Consequently, since the rational soul is never 
changed essentially, but only through the contingency of its being 
material, it in no way contradicts the truth of this proposition. 
The question, however, whether the change that is contingent to 
the soul can be essential or not, will be discussed in some subse- 
quent chapter,** God willing. 


PROPOSITION VIII 
ParT 1 


Proor of the eighth proposition, which reads: “Everything that 
is moved accidentally must of necessity come to rest, inasmuch 
as its motion is not in its own essence. Henco that accidental 
motion cannot continue forever'.! 


The basis of this proposition would seem to be the principle 
laid down by Aristotle in the eighth book of the Physics, namely, 
everything that is accidental has in itself the possibility both of 
being and of not being.* But that which is only possible cannot be 
conceived as not becoming actually realized in infinite time. 
Hence it follows that whatever is moved accidentally must of 
necessity come to rest.! 


ParT ll 


EXAMINATION of the eighth proposition, which reads: 'Every- 
thing that is moved accidentally must of necessity come to rest.' 


[The criticism of this proposition is as follows]: 
[The statement that] everything that exists by accident may 
possibly cease to exist is true only in the case of a thing which is 


not the necessary result of something whose existence is essential. 
It may, therefore, be possible for a body to be moved accidentally 
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forever, inasmuch as its accidental motion may have to be con- 
tinued forever as the necessary result of something that is moved 
essentially, An example of this is to be found in the case of the 
globes of fire whose motion is violent, being brought about by the 
perpetual motion of the [celestial] sphere*; or in the case of the 
superficies of the [celestial] sphere, and the parts thereof,? which 
are moved accidentally by the essential motion of the sphere las a 
whole].? Motion of this [latter] kind is a species of accidental 
motion according to the illustration used by the Master in the 
sixth proposition.? 

This difficulty has already been raised by Altabrizi and others**, 
with the result that he of Narbonne thought of setting the 
proposition aright by putting upon it the following construc- 
tion: Everything that is moved accidentally in so far as it 
is moved accidentally, must of necessity come to rest, as, e. E., 
the human soul, which is the principle of motion in man and 
which, though unmoved essentially, is moved accidentally in the 
process of its causing motion. This motion it is which according to 
the proposition must come to rest, inasmuch as it is only the 
accidental result of its own action in producing motion. By the 
same token, the soul that moves the celestial sphere would like- 
wise have to come to rest, for it, too, is moved accidentally as a 
result of its own action in producing motion in the sphere, were it 
not for the fact that there is an additional cause for the motion of 
the soul of the sphere, namely, an absolutely separate mover 
which is not moved even accidentally." 


lf we examine", however, Narboni's reasoning with regard to 
the soul of the sphere, we shall find it inconclusive. For if we 
ascribe to the soul of the sphere any accidental motion at all, it is 
only in consequence of ¡ts union—a union either of inexistence or 
of admixture'*—with the sphere, which is itselí moved essentially. 
Since the motion of the soul of the sphere is thus brought about 
only through its union with the sphere, it is obvious that thia 
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union could not create in it an incapacity to continue that motion. 
Consequently, admitting, as we do, that it is the soul which causes 
the sphere to move with an essential and eternal motion, that 
accidental motion which we ascribe to the soul as a result of its 
own action must of necessity be co-extensive with the essential 
motion which it causes, and thus we must also admit that it 
would be possible for the soul to continue its accidental motion 
forever.!% Still to admit this possibility will in no way invalidate 
the principle of this proposition, for it may very well be granted, 
that things accidental which proceed as necessary results from 
things essential will continue eternally when the essential things 
continue eternally.*s 


PROPOSITION IX 
ParT I 


ProorF of the ninth proposition, which reads: “Every body that 
moves another Lody moves that other body only by being itself 
moved at the time it moves the other.” 

This p:oposition is self-evident. The following qualification, 
however, must be stipulated, namely, that the proposition refers 
only to a mover which acts as an efficient cause, but in the case 
of a mover which acts as a final cause, it may cause motion with- 
out being itself moved. An instance Of such a mover is to be 
found in fire which moves air and causes it to rise to the [concave] 
surface of the former, by reason of the affinity between that place 
and air. Conscquently, in saying “every body that moves another 
body ' he means that the former body moves the latter either by 
pushing or by drawing.? 

Against this proposition an objection has been raised from 
the fact commonly observed that the Magnesian stone? causes 
iron to move, by drawing it in its direction, without being itself 
moved.+ In reply to this, two explanations have been offered. 
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First, one may say that the iron is set in motion by itself, and 
this indeed is due to a certain disposition it acquires from the 
stone. Second, even if we admit that it is the stone that sets the 
iron in motion, it may still be explained as being due to the 
effluxion of certain corporeal particles from the stone which 
come in actual contact with the iron and set it in motion either by 
drawing or by pushing.* 


Parr II 


EXAMINATION of the ninth proposition, which reads: “Every 
body that moves another body moves that other body only by 
being itself moved at the time it moves the other". 

The two explanations mentioned by the commentators with 
regard to the phenomenon of the power of the Magnesian stone 
to attract iron are self-evidently groundless. That the iron 
should acquire from the magnet, through its proximity to the 
latter,í a new disposition [and thereby move itselí toward the 
magnet], either one of which acts would imply a natural forge of 
considerable strength,” it being clear from the nature of the case 
that both these acts are very difficult of performance,? is a 
far-fetched assumption and well-nigh impossible. For the same 
reason, it is likewise past comprehension that corporeal effluvia 
should flow out of the magnet and pull the iron and thus set ¡it in 
motion. Furthermore, we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
particles issuing forth from the magnet and causing motion must 
inevitably act either by drawing or by pushing. 1 by pushing, 
then those particles, when they begin to push the iron in order to 
bring it to the magnet, will have to move in a direction opposite 
to [that which they took when moving from the magnet to the 
iron]. If by drawing, then the particles will likewise have to move 
alternately in opposite directions, namely, [first], toward the iron, 
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and then drawing the iron and moving along with it toward the 
magnet. How that would be possible, would that 1 knew.? All 
this is of the utmost absurdity. 

It seems, therefore, that the true explanation of the phenom- 
enon of the Magnesian stone is that iron possesses, according to a 
certain relation to nature, a natural tendency toward the magnet, 
just as it possesses a natural tendency toward the below, which 
tendency is due either to its afinity with its appropriate locality 
or to some natural property inherent within it!* of which we do 
not know anything except thatit is warranted by sense perception.* 


PROPOSITION X 
Parr Il 


Proor of the tenth proposition, which reads: “Everything that is 
said to be in a body falls under either of two classes.! It is either 
something that exists through the body, as accidents, or some- 
thing through which the hody exists, as the natural form.¿ Both 
accidents and the natural form are to be conceived as a force in a 
body'.? 

Among the ancientss there were some who held that body has 
no composition in any sense whatsoever, but that it is one in 
essence and in definition. 1f we observe in bodies, they say, some 
kind of composition, it is only with reference to accidents and 
[other] unessential propertiest. Aristotle and the commentators 
upon his works,$ however, knocked this view on the head,f by 
demonstrating conclusively that every body must inevitably 
consist of two essential parts, matter and form. For we observe 
that all the mundane bodies are subject to generation and 
corruption ; and as that which no longer is cannot be the recipient 
of that which is coming to be, it is necessary to postulate the 
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existence of a substratum which is to be the common underlying 
recipient of both of them. This substratum is matter, the so- 
called hyle.? That matter must be essential to that which comes 
to be,! is self-evident, inasmuch as it is its substratum. But still 
the recipient must be something distinct from that which is 
received, it follows therefore that in every body there must be 
two principles. 

Again, as it is that which is received through which a thing is 
said to come into being, by which it is limited and in which it 
has its essence, it is evident that this, too, must be essential to 
that which comes to be”. But the substratum, it is quite clear, 
cannot have actual existence by itself"*, for if it had actual 
existence, the process of coming-to-be would be an alteration 
rather than a generation." Hence it must follow that the being 
and existence of a thing must depend upon that which is received, 
that is to say, upon the natural form.* 

As for accidents, which no body is destitute of, it goes without 
saying that they can exist only in bodies composed of matter and 
corporeal form,” for if accidents could have being and existence 
by themselves, they would be substances. '1 

Since neither of these two, namely, form and accidents. have 
independent existence, both, as has been shown, requiring some 
substratum, the author, making use of the term “force' in a 
special sense, says that “both accidents and the natural form are 
to be conceived as a force in a body". 

You must note that the assertion that body exists through the 
natural form indicates that Maimonides has taken the term body, 
which includes both matter and corporeal form, in its relation to 
the natural proper form as analogous to the relation of matter to 
form in general, the former of which has its being and existence in 
the latter, 
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Parr JI 


ExAMINATION of the tenth proposition, which reads: “Everything 
that is said to be in a body falls under either of two classes. It is 
either something that exists through the body, as accidents, or 
something through which body exists, as the natural form.' 

It behooves you to know that Avicenna, Algazali, and those 
who follow them are of the opinion that the distinction of matter 
and form obtains in every body, including also the celestial 
spheres.!? For believing that the corporeal form is nothing but 
the continuity of the three dimensions,** intersecting each other 
at right angles," they reason as follows: Since continuity must 
be something different from the thing continuous, seeing that the 
latter may become divided whereas the former may not*", there 
must exist a substratum capable of receiving both the continuity 
and the division. Reason therefore decrees'*! that in every body 
there must he two essential principles, namely, matter and form.” 

Averroes, however, contends that inasmuch as the celestial 
sphere is not subject to actual division, it is not necessary to 
postulate in it any plurality and composition. For body, he 
argues, is one in reality. Tt is only on account of the phenomenon 
of generation and corruption, ?3 seeing that that which no longer 
is cannot be the recipient of that which is coming to be, that 
reason postulates therein the distinction of subject and something 
borne by the subject, as we have explained it above in the tenth 
chapter of the first part. But as the eternal [celestial] sphere does 
not come under the law of generation and corruption, there is no 
reason why we should conceive it to be composed of matter and 
form." 

In view of Averroes' theory, however, would that 1 knew” 
what prevents us from maintaining the same with regard to the 
elements that are subject to generation and corruption, namely, 
that their matter be corporeality, and their form be the proper 
form of every one of the elements, which is related to corporeality 
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as an entelechy, and that corporeality, designated by him as 
corporeal form, be regarded as matter in relation to the proper 
form.* Asa result of this view, it would follow that even without 
its specific form, matter would be in place and would have actual 
existence.*? Behold, my witness is in heaven,** for the heavenly 
sphere, which, [according to Averroes], is body without any 
matter, has actual existence. This theory would remove many a 
difficulty, strong and perplexing, which exists with regard to the 
nature of matter as it is generally understood. 

This being so, an opponent may now further contend that the 
proper form is not that through which the body exists,”? but, quite 
the contrary, it is the corporeal form which, being an actually 
existing substratum, sustains the existence of the proper form.3* 
To be sure, the proper forms could not on that account be 
rightfully called accidents,' seeing that they possess peculiarities 
which distinguish them from accidents, as, e. g., they have 
appropriate localities of their own,* and are not subject to 
increase and decrease, and other things of a similar nature. They 
must, indeed, be considered as substances. Still to say that body 
exists and has its being in the proper form must be emphatically 
denied. Quite the contrary, the corporeal form, which we now 
propose as the substratum, always has actual existence, whereas 
the existence of the [proper] form, which to be sure is the entelechy 
of the corporeal, is dependent upon the latter. 


PROPOSITION XI 


ProorF of the elventh proposition, which reads: “Among the 
things which exist in a body, there are some which participate in 
the division of that body, and are therefore accidentally divisible, 
as, €. g., colors and all other forces" that are distributed through- 
out the body. In like manner, among the things which consti- 
tute the existence of a body, there are some which cannot be 
divided in any way, as, e. g., the soul and the intellect.” 
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The division of things which exist in a body as well as of those 
which constitute the existence of a body [into some which are 
divisible and some which are not divisible) is self-evident. For 
of accidents that exist in a body, some are accidentally divided 
with the division of the body, as, e. £., color and quantity, while 
others are indivisible, as, e. g., a point, or a line with respect to 
width, or a surface with respect to thickness. In like manner, of 
things which constitute the existence of a body, some participate 
in the division of the body, as, e. g., prime matter, which is that 
element in a body that is subject to division, for corporeal form, 
being the continuity of the dimensions, is not subject to division, 
inasmuch as opposites cannot be the recipients of each other.* 

What needs explaining, however, is his statement 'as, e. g., the 
soul and the intellect.* For the author is of the opinion that soul 
and intellect are forces existing in a body, and it is only because 
they are not distributed throughout the whole body that they do 
not participate in the division of the body. We shall give full 
consideration to this problem in a later part of this work,* God 
willing. 

For Aristotle is diametrically opposed to this view.* He is of 
the opinion, [and in this Maimonides agrees with him], that the 
acquired intellect is conjoined with the body by a nexus of inex- 
istence rather than by a nexus of admixture. In consequence of 
this, the acquired intellect, [according to both of them], is not 
moved accidentally with the motion of the body. By the same 
token, Aristotle maintains that the Intelligence [of the sphere], 
which is separated [from the sphere in the same manner as the 
acquired intellect is separated from the body], is the [Arst] mover 
of the sphere, causing motion in the latter without itself being 
moved accidentally. Still that Intelligence, though separate, 
being the principle of the sphere's motion, is in a sense the latter's 
soul, and it is in tbat sense that the sphere is said to be moved by 
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its own soul. As against this, the Master maintains that the 
Intelligence of the sphere is, (like the hylic intellect in its relation 
to the human body], a force inherent in the body of the sphere, in 
consequence whereof it is moved accidentally with the motion of 
the sphere. It is for this reason that he advances a special argu- 
ment to show that the Intelligence of the sphere cannot be the 
[first] mover of the sphere, for inasmuch as it has, [according to 
his own view], accidental motion, it would have to come to rest, 
as he has stated in Proposition VIII. [Previous to this he had 
already shown by another argument that the first mover could 
not be a force distributed throughout the body of the sphere, for a 
force like that would have to be finite], inasmuch as it must be 
divisible with the division of the sphere, and thus its action would 
have to be finite.* He thus concludes that the [first] cause of the 
motion of the sphere must be an Intelligence which is absolutely 
separate from the sphere, all as may be gathered from his discus- 
sion in the first chapter of the second part of his work The Guide. 


PROPOSITION XII 
Parr 1. 


Proor of the twelfth proposition, which reads: “Every force that 
is distributed thiough a body is finite, that body itself being 
finite.* 

Aristotle has demonstrated this proposition in the eighth book 
of the Physics.? His argument runs as follows: Every body must 
be either finite ox infinite; but, as has already been shown before, 
the existence of an infinite body is impossible; it follows therefore 
that the body in which a force exists must be finite. That in 
such a finite body no infinite force can exist will become manifest 
aíter we have laid down the following self-evident proposition, 
namely, that forces distributed through bodies must participate 
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in the division of those bodies and that the greater the size of the 
body the stronger its motive force,! as we observe, for instance, 
a large clod of earth to possess a stronger motive force than a 
smaller clod. This proposition having been established, the 
syllogism of the argument may be framed as follows: Tf in a 
finite body an infinite force were possible, either of the following 
two conclusions would ensue, namely, either the infinite force 
would move a certain object in an instant or an infinite force 
and a finite one would be equal in their power of producing 
motion. Both of these conclusions, however, are notoriously 
absurd. 

How such conclusions would have to ensue, will now be 
explained. 

Let the body in which that infinite force is assumed to abide 
set a certain object in motion in a certain time. U'ndoubtedly 
there could be found some finite motive force which would also 
be capable of setting that object in motion—for we will assume 
that object to be of a size that could be moved by that finite 
motive force. The finite force will undoubtedly require agreater 
time than the infinite force to effect its motion. Now, the infinite 
force must inevitably be able to effect its motion either in an 
instant or in some extended time. If it does it in time, that time 
will of necessity be a certain portion of the greater time [required 
by the finite force]. Now, it is well-known that we can take 
from the body [with] the infinite [force] a certain portion the 
ratio of whose magnitude to the magnitude of the other body 
[with] the finite [force] would be equal to the ratio of the lesser 
time to the greater time. Thus it would result that a part 
of the infinite, which is of necessity finite, would be equal in ¡ts 
motive power to the infinite force. 

We have thus demonstrated the inference of the consequent 
from the antecedent, namely, that if in a finite body an infinite 
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force were possible, the following alternative conclusions would 
have to ensue, namely, either the infinite motive force would 
have to effect its motion in an instant or an infinite force and a 
finite one would be equal in their motive power. 


Parr ll. 


ExAMINATION of the twelfth proposition, which reads: “Every 
force that is distributed through a body is finite, that body itself 
being finite.' 

Il say that the basis of his argument may be refuted on the 
ground of what has already been said,t namely, that the impossi- 
bility of an infinite body has not been conclusively established. 

Granted, however, that an infinite body is impossible, 1 still 
maintain that his reasoning is inconclusive, for we do not admit 
the cogency of the connection of the consequent with the ante- 
cedent in the syllogism of the agrument. In the first place, the 
conclusion that there would be motion without time does not 
follow, inasmuch as every motion has that original time from 
which it is never frce.s Nor, in the second place, does it follow 
that the finite and the infinite forces would produce motion in 
equal time, for the ratio of one force to the other would be equal 
to the ratio of their respective lengths of time in addition to 
that original time which may be assumed to exist by the nature 
of motion itself.* Thus, for instance, the infinite would effect 
motion within the original time only, without any other time, 
whereas the finite would require some additional time besides 
the original. Even in assuming a finite mover which would 
likewise cause motion in the original time only, the alleged 
absurdity would not ensue, since a difíerence might still be found 
between such a finite mover and the infinite mover if the size of 
the object moved by them were increased, in which case the 
finite mover would require for the effectuation of its motion some 
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time in addition to the original time, whereas the infinite would 
cause the object to move in the original time only. Thus the 
proof has been shown to be refutable. 

You must, however, note that even if we accept this proof, the 
term infinite in the proposition is to be understood to refer only 
to infinite in intensity. For it is evident that the term infinite 
may be used in a twofold respect, with regard to intensity and 
with regard to time.? Hence even if we accept the conclusiveness 
of the proof with regard to an infinite in intensity, the same will 
not follow with regard to an infinite in time.? In the latter case, 
it is quite possible that a force residing in a finite body should 
produce motion of finite intensity but of infinite time, providing 
only that the motion is of a kind in which there is no cause of 
lassitude and exhaustion, as, for instance, circular motion, which 
is caused neither by drawing nor by pushing,” and all the more so 
[the circular motion of] the celestial sphere,'” about whose sub- 
stance the philosophers are agreed that it is devoid of any quali- 
ties, and ¡is not subject to caducity and senility, as is to be found 
in De Coelo et Mundo." Furthermore, circular motion may be said 
to be natural to the celestial substance in the same manner as 
rectilinear motion is natural is to the [sublunar] elements.!? This 
is evident. 


PROPOSITION X]Il1i 
Parr l. 


Proor of the thirteenth proposition, which reads: “None of the 
several species of change can be continuous, except locomotion, 
and of this, too, only that which is circular.” 

The purpose of this proposition is to show that there can be no 
continuous motion between two species of change, that is to say, 
between two opposite species. For as has already been stated, 
change exists in four categories, and these constitute different 
genera? Now, that between two of such genera, as, e. g., be- 
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tween one object changing from whiteness to blackness and 
another object moving from one place to another, there can be no 
continuous motionisquiteevident. Buteven [between two changes] 
within one genus, as, e. g., the changes within the genus quality, 
from whiteness to blackness and from blackness to whiteness [of 
the same object], it must likewise be evident that there can be no 
continuous change.. That is what the author means by his state- 
ment 'none of the several species of change.' For to say that he 
means thereby to deny the possibility of continuous change even 
within one species is impossible, and for the following reason: 
Change is either in time or timeless, and change in time must of 
necessity be continuous, inasmuch as time is continuous, for if 
change in time were not continuous, time would be composed of 
instants.s Hence the proposition must be assumed to refer only 
to change between two opposite species. Or, [if (he proposition 
is to refer also to change within one species], the term “con- 
tinuous'”” must be understood to have been used here by the 
author in the sense of perpelual, eternal.$ 


Aristotle? has deinonstrated this proposition by the following 
argument:! Motion is named after the terminus toward which it 
tends; thus we say, for instance, with regard to an object that is 
moved from blackness toward whiteness, that it is whitening.” 
Furthermore, in motion there must be a certain part which is an 
absolute terminus ad quem. Ut therefore follows that motion 
must come to rest on its arrival at the terminus ad quem, for if 
that were not so, the ultimate completion of motion would be 
potential, and there would never be a perfect terminus ad quem, 
whence it would follow that opposite motions would be one 
motion, and a thing would be whitening and blackening at one 
and the same time. The case of qualitative motion must there- 
fore be analagous to that of generation. For in the motion of 
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the category of substance, the object comes to rest when its 
generation is complete, and then begins to move backward 
towards corruption. But between these motions of generation 
and corruption there is an intervening instant in which the object 
cannot be conceived to be both generated and corrupted.'* 


That the like takes place also in locomotion is equally mani- 
fest." Locomotion is rectilinear, circular, or composed of both 
Of these.'? With respect to rectilinear motion it is obviousY that 
between the motion in two opposite directions there must be an 
interval of rest, for if not, the same object would be moved 
upward and downward at the same time. Furthe: more, the 
middle of any magnitude is to be understood in two senses, as 
actual and as potential, of which the following is an illustration. 
When a certain object is moved with a continuous motion over 
any magnitude, it does not mark on it any actual point or line, 
inasmuch as a line is not composed of points nor a surface of 
lines; it is only when the moving object stops that it marks an 
actual point or line. Hence, [conversely], if an object which is 
moved with a continuous motion has marked an actual point or 
line, it must be inferred that at a certain time it had stopped at 
some point in the middle. Now, it is manifest that the motion 
of that object towards that middle and its motion away from it 
are in opposite directions, and since the point or line marked by 
that object is, [as we have said], actual, it must follow that the 
extremities of these opposite motions are likewise actual, and 
thus, (if we do not postulate an interval of rest between them], 
time would be composed of instants.'* This having been shown 
to be the case of [motion in] a straight line, the same must also 
hold true with regard to [motion in] a line composed of straight 
and circular parts," that is, a spiral,:* for if we suppose it to be 
continuous, it would be actually moved upward and downward 
with one continuous motion, whence the aforesaid absurdities 
would ensue. 
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From all that has been said, it ís evident that continuity is 
impossible except in locomotion, and of this, too, only that which 
is circular,!? in which case both the termiínus a quo and the ter- 
minus ad quem are identical,'* for which reason continuity and 
eternity are possible in it.!> 


Parr ll. 


EXAMINATION of the thirteenth proposition, which reads: “None 
of the several kinds of change can be continuous except locomo- 
tion, and of this, too, only that which is circular.* 


When Aristotle's arguments in proof of this proposition are 
closely examined, it becomes evident that they are all mere 
fancies and conceits. For even if the black object which is moved 
toward whiteness returned in the direction of blackness without 
first stopping at whiteness, it would not necessarily follow that 
at the juncture of the two motions the object would be both 
whitening and blackening at the same time. No, its whitening 
and blackening would be only two aspects of the same motion, 
that is to say, in so far as ks motion is first toward whiteness, it 
is appropriately described as whitening, and in so far as its motion 
afterwards turns towards blackness, it is appropriately described 
as blackening. And so, no absurdity would ensue therefrom.** 


In the case of rectilinear motion, it is still less conclusive that 
there must be a pause between the two [opposite] motions, for 
they may as well be one continuous motion, though they are not 
perceived as such by the senses, as has been said by Aristotle.* 
Nay, opposite motions must necessarily be continuous. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that an extremely light object is moved 
upward, and an extremely large object of the size of a mountain 
comes down upon it. There is no doubt that the latter will cause 
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the former to change its motion to the downward direction. 
Now, if there were a pause between these two [opposite] motions 
[of the lighter object], it would follow that the mountainous 
object, too, with all its size, would have to stop in the middle of 
its downward motion.” 

Again, the conclusion which he has fancifully deduced is 
fallacious; for from the assumption that the motions are opposite, 
it must not necessarily follow that there is an actual instant |of 
rest] between them. It can be shown from an analogy of the 
instant which marks the end of corruption and the beginning of 
generation, or rather the end of an anterior generation and the 
beginning of a posterior generation, that there must not neces- 
sarily be an actual instant. Why should it not be so? Motion 
of generation is always consequent on motion of quality, and still 
the instant between the opposite qualities does not exist actually,* 
even though the first quality is the end of the anterior generation 
and the second the beginning of the posterior. This is very 
evident. 


PROPOSITION XIV 
Parr I. 


ProoF of the fourteenth proposition, which reads: “Locomotion 
is prior to all the other kinds of motion and is the first of them in 
nature, for generation and corruption are preceded by alteration, 
which in its turn is preceded by the approach of that which 
alters to that which is to be altered, and, similarly, growth and 
diminution are impossible without previous generation and 
corruption.”: 

Aristotle has demonstrated this proposition by the method of 
induction,* and has made it clear that he meant to establish 
the priority of locomotion both in nature and in time.» He has 
furthermore proved that circular motion is prior to all other 
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motions,* by reason of the fact that it does not take place between 
opposite boundaries,* that its velocity is not subject to variation,! 
that the substance to which it is peculiar is incapable of change,? 
nay, that in everything it maintains the character of perfect 
actuality.? 


ParT Il. 


EXAMINATION of the fourteenth proposition, which reads: “Loco- 
motion is prior to all the other kinds of motion and is the first of 
them in nature, for generation and corruption are preceded by 
alteration, which in its turn, is preceded by the approach of that 
which alters to that which is to be altered, and, similarly, growth 
and diminution are impossible without previous generation and 
corruption.' 

With reference to relative generation,” the proposition may be 
accepted as true. With reference, however, to the first genera- 
tion, if it is ex nihilo, in the manner that will bc explained,!” it 
can be shown that it is generation which precedes all the other 
motions,*! and that qualitative and quantitative motions precede 
locomotion, for things must have possessed qualitative and quan- 
titative properties before they began to be moved [in place),” 
and, finally, that absolute quantity precedes quality. 


PROPOSITION XV 
Parr 1. 


PROOF of the fifteenth proposition, which reads: “Time is an 
accident that is consequent on motion and is conjoined with it. 
Neither one of them exists without the other. Motion does not 
exist except in time, and time cannot be conceived except with 
motion, and whatsoever is not in motion does not fall under the 
category of time.” 
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This proposition contains four premises.* First, time is an 
accident.» Second, time is conjoined with motion in such a 
manner that neither one of them exists without the other.* 
Third, time cannot be conceived except with motion.“ Fourth, 
whatsoever is not in motion does not fall under the category of 
time.* All these premises may be proved by the following dis- 
cussion of the definition of time. 


In contradistinction to all the ancients, who held widely 
different views with regard to time”—views which may be dis- 
regarded on account of their notorious untenability*—Aristotle 
defines time as the number of priority and posteriority of motion.? 


Time no doubt needs a subject, for time itself has no existence 
whatsoever, still less can it exist in itself after the manner of 
things which are in no need of a subject."* For time is divided into 
past and future, inasmuch as the present is only an instant, which 
has no existence, and is not time. Now the past is always gone, 
and the future is never yet arrived; whence it is self-evident that 
time needs a subject.** Hence the first of the four premises. 


Since we are accustomed to measure swift and slow motion 
by time, for swift motion is [defined as] that by which an object 
traverses a certain distance in less time than by motion called 
slow, time cannot be identical with motion, for time cannot be 
included in the definition of [that which is identical with] itself.! 
Yet, on the other hand, since swiftness and slowness, which are 
measured by time, are accidents adjoined to motion and insepara- 
ble from it,'* it follows that time must also be an accident ad- 
joined to motion. Hence the second premise. 


This being the case, namely, that time is always the measure" 
of motion, whether taken with respect to swiftness and slowness 
or with respect to priority and posteriority,!* we are therefore 
justified in framing the definition of time by saying that it is 
number of priority and posteriority of motion. The term motion 
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is thus included in the definition; hence it proves the third pre- 
mise, namely, that time cannot be conceived except with motion. 


As for the fourth premise, namely, whatsoever is not in motion 
does not fall under the category of time, it will become self-evi- 
dent when it is made clear that the expression “falling under the 
category of time” applies only to an object which is comprehended 
by time and transcended by it on both ends.!? Consequently, the 
eternal beings are not essentially in time,'* inasmuch as they are 
not comprehended and transcended by time. If they are some- 
times said to be in time, it is only accidentally, and that, too, is 
true only of some of them, namely, of those that are endowed 
with motion,'> Thus the movable [eternal] beings, on account of 
their motion, may be duly said to be in time, inasinuch as motion 
can always be made to be comprehended by time, as when, for 
instance, we take any finite part thereof.*? The separate [Intelli- 
gences], however, having no motion whatsoever, are neither 
essentially nor accidentally in time.” 


ParT ll. 


ExAMINATION of the fifteenth proposition, which reads: “Time 
is an accident that is consequent on motion and is conjoined with 
it. Neither one of them exists without the other. Motion does 
not exist except in time, and time cannot be conceived except 
with motion, and whatsoever is not in motion does not fall under 
the category of time.” 


l say that when we closely examine the definition of time, we 
shall find that the four premises which this proposition contains, 
as has been shown in the first part, are all false. For it is self- 
evident that rest is described as long when an object remains at 
rest for a long time, and as short when it remains so only for a 
short time, whence it must follow that time is measured by rest 
without the presence of actual motion. Even if it were admitted 
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that we measure rest only by supposing a corresponding measure 
of the motion of an object moved during the same interval," ¡t 
would still follow that actual motion is not necessary in the con- 
ception of time. The argument is all the stronger in view of the 
fact that rest, without any supposition on our part of a corre- 
sponding [actual] motion, can actually be distinguished as long 
and short. Such being the case, would that 1 knew, why time 
should not be measured by rest alone, without our supposing a 
corresponding motion? Hence it is evident that the correct 
definition of time is that it is the measure of the duration of 
motion or of rest between two instantes." It is, moreover, evident 
that the genus most essentially appropriate of time is magni- 
tude,* for as time belongs to continuous*s quantity and number 
to discrete,** if we describe time as number, we describe it by a 
genus which is not essential nor primary.?? It is indeed measured 
by both motion and rest, because it is our supposition of the 
measure Of their duration that is time. lt seems therefore that 
the existence of time is only in the soul.** Such being the case, 
the first of these premises, stating that 'time is an accident,' is 
true Only if we thereby mean that it is not a substance ;*? but if we 
mean thereby that time is an accident existing outside the soul, 
it is false,s" for time depends as much upon rest as upon motion, 
and rest is the privation of motion and privation has no existence. 
It thus follows that time depends upon our supposition of the 
measure of the duration of either motion or rest, inasmuch as 
either of then may be described as great and small. 


As for the second, stating that time is joined to motion in such a 
manner that neither one of them exists without the other, it is 
likewise false, for time may exist without motion, namely, that 
time which is measured by rest or by the supposition of motion 
without its actual existence. 
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As for the third, stating that “time cannot be conceived except 
with motion,' it is equally false and for the same reason. What 
we may reasonably maintain is that, since rest is the privation of 
motion, when we measure time by rest, we inevitably conceive of 
motion; but to say that the idea of time cannot be conceived 
except it be connected with motion must be denied. 

As for the fourth, stating that 'whatsoever is not in motion does 
not fall under the category of time,” the Intelligences, though 
immovahle, may still have existence in time,3! inasmuch as it can 
be demonstrated that time existed prior to their creation on the 
ground that time does not require the actual existence of motion, 
but only the supposition of the measure of motion or rest.* In 
view of this, the passage of Rabbi Jehudah, son of Rabbí Simon, 
which reads: 'It teaches us that the order of time had existed 
previous to that,” may be taken in its literal sense. Nor will 
there be any more need, [if we admit the existence of time prior 
to creation], to go as far afield as the Master in the interpreta- 
tion of the first verse of Genesis and take the words Bereshit bara 
[Elohim] to mean that 'In being Himself the principle, [i. e., the 
cause], God created heaven and earth,!—an interpretation which 
renders the verse tautological and redundant, for, if He created 
the world, He surely was its cause and principle. To say that 
[what the Master means is that] the manner of creation was 
suchwise that God was nothing but a principle and cause'—far 
be it from him to entertain such a view, for previously** he has 
already discoursed at great length and in full detail upon the 
refutability of Aristotle's proofs for eternity and has also adduced 
convincing arguments in support of the belief in creation, as will 
be shown later,*? God willing. 
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PROPOSITION XVI 
Parr I. 


PROOF of the sixteenth proposition, which reads: “Whatsoever 
is not a body does not admit of the idea of number except ¡it be a 
force in a body, for then the individual forces may be numbered 
together with the matters or subjects in which they exist. It 
follows, therefore, that separate beings, which are neither bodies 
nor forces in bodies, do not admit of any idea of number except 
when they are related to each other as cause and effect.': 


Inasmuch as the quiddity of a species which enibbraces num- 
erically different individuals is one in species but many in num- 
ber, it is self-evident that no number can be conceived in that 
quiddity except with reference to some distinction arising from 
time, place, or some other accident which may happen to exist 
in the particular.* 


Now, that which is neither a body nor a force in a body is 
called a separate being,? and this, according to the preceding 
proposition, does not fall under the category of time,* nor is it 
bounded by place,* nor can any of the accidents be attributed to 
it. Hence it follows that no numerical plurality can be conceived 
in separate beings except with reference to some distinction which 
is appropriate to them, and such a distinction may be found 
among them when they are related to each other as cause and 
effect.? 


Parr Il. 


EXAMINATION Of the sixteenth proposition, which reads: What- 
soever is not a body does not admit of the idea of numberexcept 
it be a force in a body, for then the individual forces may be 
numbered together with the matters or subjects in which they 
exist. It follows, therefore, that separate beings, which are 
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neither bodies nor forces in bodies, do not admit of any idea of 
number except when they are related to each other as cause and 
effect.' 

This proposition, too, can be shown to be false, in view of the 
fact that the souls which remain immortal after death must 
necessarily admit of the idea of number. For the following dis- 
junctive reasoning is unavoidable, namely, that the part immor- 
tal is either the substance of the rational soul itself? or the 
intellect acquired? by man by means of his senses and faculties."* 
Now, if it is the substance of the rational soul itself, then each 
soul is possessed of an individulaity according to its attainments 
in intellectual conceptions or in its union with God," blessed be 
He, for the attainments of one soul must differ from those of 
another. This being the case, souls should be numerable in the 
same manner as individual corporeal substances,'? which, though 
being all one in essence, are numerable on account of their each 
having accidents by which they are individualized. And if the 
immortal part is the acquired intellect, the case is still clearer, 
for the intellectual conceptions acquired by one soul are different 
from those acquired by another. Thus the souls of the departed 
may be numbered even though they are not related to each other 
as cause and effect. To say that the part immortal is only the 
predisposition which unites with the Active Intellect and becomes 
one with it," whence indeed the souls of the departed could not 
be subject to number—to say this would be to maintain a view 
which will be shown later"! to be erroneous, and far be it from the 
Master to espouse it. It must, therefore, be concluded that in 
using the expression “separate beings,'”” the Master means only 
to refer to such beings as have always existed apart from matter 
and had not been previously forces in a body. 
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PROPOSITION XVII 


PxrooF of the seventeenth proposition, which reads: “Everything 
moved must needs have a mover, which mover may be either 
without the object moved, as, e. g., in the case of a stone set in 
motion by the hand, or within the object moved, as, e. g., the 
body of a living being, for a living being is composed of a part 
which moves and a part which is moved. It is for this reason 
that when an animal dies and the mover, namely, the soul, ¡is 
departed from it, the part that is moved, namely, the body, 
remains for some time in the same condition as before and yet 
cannot be moved in the manner it has been moved previously. 
But inasmuch as the mover, when existing within the object 
moved, is hidden from the senses and cannot be perceived by 
them, an animal is thought to be something that is moved without 
a mover. Everything moved which has its mover within itself 
is said to be moved by itself, which means that the force by which 
the object moved is moved essentially exists in the whole of that 
object.': 

The main purpose of this proposition is to show that every- 
thing moved has a mover.* For every object in motion, is moved 
either by nature, as, e. g., the motion of a stone downward, or by 
violence, as, e. g., the motion of a stone upwards, or by volition, 
as, e. g., the motion of a living being. Now, in the case of objects 
moved either by violence or by volition, it is evident that the 
motive agent is something different from the object moved.! 
But that the same holds true in the case of an object that is 
moved by nature will become clear from the following consider- 
ation Objects which are moved by nature are found to vary 
with respect to the direction of their motion; thus, e. g., the 
tendency of a stone is downward, whereas that of fire is upward. 
This seems to indicate that the motion of each element is not 
simply due to the fact that it is a body in the absolute, for, were 
it so, the elements would not each move in an opposite direction. 
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It must rather be the fact that each element is a particular kind 
of body that accounts for its particular motion. Now, with 
reference to corporeality all elements are alike and they all share 
it in common. Consequently, it is their respective proper forms 
that must be assumed to bring about their diverse natural 
motions, ' and that, indeed, by means of a force implanted in form, 
which force is called nature.? The nature of an element may thus 
be considered as its motive cause, 


PROPOSITION XVIII 


ProoF of the eighteenth proposition, which reads: 'Everything 
that passes [rom potentiality to actuality has something different 
from itself as the cause of ¡ts transition and that cause is neces- 
sarily outside itself, for if the cause of the transition existed in the 
thing itself and there was no obstacle to prevent the transition, 
the thing would never have been in a state of potentiality but 
would have always been in a state of actuality; and if the cause of 
the transition, while existing in the thing itself, encountered some 
obstacle which was afterwards removed, then the same cause 
which has removed the obstacle is undoubtedly to be considered 
as the cause which has brought about its transition fiom poten- 
tiality to actuality.' The author concludes this proposition by 
saying “Note this.” 

This proposition may be proved inductively as follows: 
Whenever it is said of anything that it is potentially a certain 
thing, it means that it is either potentially an agent or poten- 
tially a patient. In the latter case, again, the potentiality 
to suffer action may refer either to a substance or to accidents.3 
Now, in the case of substance, as, e. £., the process of generation 
and corruption,! there can be no doubt that the cause that brings 
about the realization of this potentiality of generation or corrup- 
tion is not identical with the substances themselves, for it is well 
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known that nothing can generate or corrupt itself.+ Likewise in 
the case of accidents, as, e. g., the change of quantity, quality, 
and the other categories,ó it ís clear beyond any doubt that 
since all these accidents must needs have a subject for their 
existence, it will be the force contained in that subject that will 
energize them and cause them to pass from potentiality into 
actuality.7 In like manner, in the case of a potential agent, as, 
e. g., when we assert of something that it is the potential agent of 
something else,? there is no doubt that the potentiality must 
reside either within the agent itself or without it. 1f it is without 
the agent, then it need hardly be said that the cause which brings 
about the transition from potentiality to actuality ¡is likewise 
without. And if the potentiality resides within the agent itself, 
then, if the agent is assumed to encounter no obstacle nor to be 
hindered in its action by the lack of some required condition, it 
would have to be peimanently in a state of actuality, since the 
capacity to act resides within itself. As the agent is not, however, 
permanently in a state of actuality, we must assume, OÍ course, 
that the cause of its inactivity is due to some kind of obstacle, 
and so whatsoever causes the removal of that obstacle must be 
considered as the cause of the transition.” 

We must, however, bear in mind the following distinction : 
When we assert of anything that it possesses a certain potential- 
ity, if that potentiality is one to receive action, then the thing in 
question, [upon the realization of its potentiality], must indeed 
undergo some change. In the case of a potentiality to act, how- 
ever, it is altogether different. For when an agent has the 
potentiality to act, but is prevented from acting on account of 
some obstacle on the part of that which is to be the recipient of 
the action, then, though the remover of that obstacle may still 
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be called the cause of the transition from potentiality to actuality, 
yet this fact does not imply that the agent in question must 
iteelí undergo a change.** It is with reference to this distinction 
that the author has made his cryptic remark and concluded the 
proposition by saying “Note this.” 


PROPOSITION XIX 


ProorF of the nineteenth proposition, which reads: “Everything 
that has a cause for its existence ¡is in respect to its own essence 
only possible of existence, for if its causes exist, the thing likewise 
will exist, but if its causes have never existed, or if they have 
ceased to exist, or if their causal relation to the thing has changed, 
then the thing itself will not exist.” 

This proposition is self-evident.* For a thing which has a cause 
for its existence must in respect to ¡ts own essence be necessary, 
impossible, or possible, these being the only alternatives conceiv- 
able. Now, in respect to its own essence it cannot be necessary, 
for whatsoever is necessary in respect to its own essence cannot 
be conceived as non-existent, even were there no cause in existence ;? 
whereas that which has a cause for ¡ts existence would have to be 
non-existent were ¡ts cause not to exist. Nor can it in respect to 
its own essence be impossible, for whatsoever is in respect to its 
own essence impossible precludes the possibility of there being a 
cause to bring about its existence. Hence in respect to its own 
essence it must be only possible, that is to say, its existence, be it 
eternal or transient, might be conceived as non-existent were its 


cause not to exist. 
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PROPOSITION XX 


Proor of the twentieth proposition, which reads: “Everything 
that is necessary of existence in respect to its own essence has no 
cause for its existence in any manner whatsoever or under any 
condition whatsoever.” 

This proposition may be proved from the preceding one by the 
conversion of the obverse,? for since that which has a cause for 
its existence is not necessary of existence, it must inevitably 
follow that that which is necessary of existence has no cause for 
its existence. ] wonder why he did not combine this proposition 


with the nineteenth.? 


PROPOSITION XXI 


ProoF of the twenty-finst proposition, which reads: “Everything 
that is composed of two elements has necessasily their composi- 
tion as the cause of its existence as a composite being, and con- 
sequently in respect to ¡ts own essence it is not necessary of 
existence, for its existence depends upon the existence of its 
component parts and their combination.” 

Inasmuch as the parts of a thing are different from the whole 
of the thing and the thing as a whole exists only as something 
composed of those parts, it follows that that which is composed 
of parts has a cause for its existence.? But it has already been 
shown that a thing which has a cause for ¡ts existence cannot be 
necessary of existence.2 Nothing composite, therefore, can be 


necessary of existence. 
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PROPOSITION XXII 
Parr l. 


Proor of the twenty-second proposition, which reads: “Every 
body is necessarily composed of two elements, and is necessarily 
subject to accidents. The two constituent elements of a body 
are matter and form. The accidents to which a body is subject 
are quantity, figure, and position.” 

The existence of matter is deducible from the necessity of 
postulating the existence of a subject underlying the process of 
generation and corruption. Matter, however, is itselí absolutely 
formless, for if it had any kind of form, substantial change would 
not be generation but rather alteration; it follows therefore that 
it is form which confers upon matter individuality and definite- 
ness and renders it a 'this' in actuality.? It has thus been shown 
that matter and form are the constituent elements of every body.* 

Accidents are likewise in need of a subject, and there are some 
accidents which are separable from their subject while there are 
othe:s which are inseparable.+ Now, those which are inseparable 
are guantity, without which no body can be conceived, /ígure, 
which belongs to the category of quality,5 and, being defined as 
something bounded by any line or lines, *is inseparable from body, 
and position,? by which is meant the relation of the respective 
parts of a body to each other and the relation of the body as a 
whole to other bodies.! Thus these three accidents are dis- 
tinguishable from the others by reason of their being inseparable 
from the body, and it is these accidents that were meant by the 
author when he said that a body 'is necessarily subject to acci- 
dents,' as he himself immediately makes it clear by mentioning 
“quality, figure, and position.' 
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Parr Il. 


ExAMINATION of the twenty-second proposition which reads to 
the effect that every body is necessarily composed of two ele- 
ments, which two elements constitute its existence, and these are 
matter and form. 

This proposition has been examined by us in the seventh chap- 
ter of this part, [Prop. X, Part II]. Averroes, it may be gathered, 
does not believe that every body must necessarily be composed 
of matter and form, for there exists, according to him, a body 
which is not composed of matter and form, namely, the celestial 
sphere. But we have already discussed this question in the afore- 
mentioned chapter and what we have said there will suffice also 
as a criticism of this proposition. 


PROPOSITION XXIHII 
ParT Il. 


ProorF of the twenty-third proposition, which reads: 'Whatso- 
ever is in potentiality, and in whose essence there is a certain 
possibility, may at some time not exist in actuality.': 

This proposition has been the cause of perplexity to many of 
the commentators, as, for instance, Altabrizi and Narboni, none 
of whom, however, has succeeded in elucidating it. The wording 
of the proposition seems to be inexplicably tautological. For 
when a thing is potentially something else, there assuredly is in its 
essence a certain possibility for that something else, and so the 
additional statement 'and in whose essence there is a certain 
possibility” is quite tautological and redundant.? Again, the 
concluding statement 'may at some time not exist in actuality,' 
adds nothing to the statement preceding it, for when a thing is 
said to contain a certain possibility it means nothing more than 
to say that at some time it may pass into actual existence and 
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at some time it may not. The proposition, therefore, has no 
more meaning than the statement that man is man.! 

It may be rejoined that the statement 'and in whose essence 
there is a certain possibility” means to afirm that the subject of 
the potentiality [after its realization] has a possibility [of con- 
tinuing] to exist or not. To be sure, the expression 'a certain 
possibility” would not seem to warrant such an interpretation, 
for were the statement to refer to [the continuance of] the exist- 
ence of the subject of the potentiality, the use of the expression 
ta certain” would be quite inappropriate. Still supposing this to 
be the meaning of the statement, then the conclusion 'may at 
some time not exist in actuality” is entirely inappropriate, inas- 
much as that subject has already come into existence.1 

What seems to us to be the correct interpretation of the propo- 
sition may be stated as follows: “Everything that is potentially 
something else, and the possibility [of becoming that something 
else] is inherent in the thing itself. ..'s The implication of the 
last statement is that the possibility involved in a thing which is 
potentially something else may either inhere in the thing itseJf, 
thus, e. g., black has in itself the possibility of becoming white, 
or be dependent upon something external to itself, thus, e. g., 
the sun has the possibility of turning an object black provided 
the recipient of the action is moist.* Referring, therefore, 
to the case where the possibility is inherent in the thing itself, 
Maimonide states that at some time it may not exist in actuality, 
that is to say, it may be non-existent.? The reason for this is as 
follows: When the possibility is said to be in the thing itself, and 
not dependent upon anything external to the thing, then it must 
be in matter which is susceptible of change. Consequently, it may 
at some time be non-existent, for changeful matter is the cause of 
privation in any corporeal substance.* This interpretation of the 
proposition will agree with the use the Master makes of it in the 
first chapter of the second part of The Guíde.> 
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Part II. 


EXAMINATION of the twenty-third proposition, which reads: 
“Whatsoever is in potentiality, and in whose essence there is a 
certain possibility, may at some time not exist in actuality.” 

Again, in view of what has been said above in the seventh 
chapter, [Prop. X, Part 11], a body may exist in actuality without 
any proper form and, though having within itself the possibility 
of receiving form, will never be without actual existence, inas- 
much as the corporeality always stays with it.'* The same 
criticism may be urged also against Propositions XXIV and 
XXV. As for Proposition XXVI, we shall examine it in Book 
111, God willing, wherein we shall show that there can be no 
doubt as to its falsity. 


PROPOSITION XXIV 


ProoF of the twenty-fourth proposition, which reads: “Whatso- 
ever is potentially a certain thing is necessarily material, for 
possibility is always in matter.” 

This proposition is self-evident, being the sequel of the propo- 
sition preceding. For whatsoever is potentially a certain thing, 
must be the subject of that potentiality,* and it must remain 
with that “certain thing” [even after the latter has become real- 
ized], for, were it not so, it would not be the same thing.» Any- 
thing answering to this description is matter, inasmuch as form 
has not the potentiality of becoming a certain thing. It is thus 
true to say that possibility is always in matter. 

We must, however, observe that inasmuch as the term possi- 
bility may apply either to an existent subject, thus, e. g., bronze 
as matter may become verdigris,* or to a non-existent subject, 
thus, e. g., verdigris may settle on the matter bronze,$ in this 
proposition the term possibility is to be taken with reference to 
an existent subject.* 
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PROPOSITION XXV 


ProoF of the twenty-fifth proposition, which reads: “The prin- 
ciples of any individual compound substance are matter and form, 
and there must needs be an agent, that is to say, a mover which 
sete the substratum in motion, and thereby renders it predis- 
posed to"receive a certain form. The agent which thus predis- 
poses the matter of a certain individual being is called the 
immediate mover. Here the necessity arises of inquiring into 
the nature of motion, the moving agent and the thing moved. 
But this has already been explained sufficiently; and the opinion 
of Aristotle may be formulated in the words that matterisnot the 
cause of its own motion. This is the important proposition which 
leads to the investigation of the existence of the prime mover.'* 
This proposition is self-evident. For inasmuch as matter and 
form do not each exist separately without the other, and we per- 
ceive that while one thing is generated from another thing? it is 
not generated from anything casual,! it is manifest that the 
process of generation and corruption would be impossible without 
the assumption of a permanently residual substratum capable of 
taking off one form and putting on another.+ Consequently the 
essential principles of any individual corporeal substances are 
matter and form. Though the privation which precedes' [form] is 
included among the principles, itisa principle only in an accidental 
sense.? Then, again, inasmuch as the process of generation neces» 
sarily implies the existence of a mover whose function is to render 
matter predisposed to receive its proper form, it is likewise mani- 
fest that the process would be impossible without the assumption 
of an agent.? As that agent, however, does notconstitutean essen- 
tial part of the substance, it ís not numbered with the principles, 
Still, the assumption of such an agent is inevitable, for matter 
cannot be the cause of its own motion,? and, furthermore, it is 
by means of motion that the mover acts essentially upon the 
thing moved. Consequently, thespeculation concerning the mover 
leads to speculation concerning motion and the thing moved, 


NOTES 
to the 


Twenty-five Propositions 


of 


Book I of the Or Adonai 


NOTES 


INTRODUCTION TO BOOK 1. 


1. Hebrew nun nui 03) nónmn emo pon proa, “Of the 
first root which is the beginning of all the scriptural beliefs.”” 

The term vw, like its synonym “py and its Arabic equivalent 
¿J»!, is used in mediaeval Jewish philosophy in the general sense of 
fundamental principles of religious belief (cf. Neumark, Toledot 
ha-'Ikkarim be-Yisrael 1, pp. 1-5). Crescas, however, uses it as 
a specific designation for the beliefs in the existence, unity and 
incorporeality of God, and it is contrasted by him with all the 
other fundamental religious beliefs which he designates by the 
expression “Scriptural Beliefs”” nin mine, The latter is sub- 
divided by him into (1) arnon nus, fundamentals, (2) ¡"TDR My, 
true opinions, (3) map, probabilities. (See Or Adonas, Haza'ah, 
p. 3.) Hence my expanded translation of this passage. 


2. Hebrew 07) '02 33 “Nor no7priO. Similarly Hillel of 
Verona begins his commentary on the Twenty-five Propositions 
with the statement: moxpm de nao pan d2hN 39 pax > me yn 
Oy vw», “Know, my brother, that thou or any one else who 
wishes to understand the meaning of these propositions must 
needs have recourse to the explanation of two things.” The 
two things enumerated by Hillel, however, are not the same as 
those mentioned here by Crescas. 


3. Or Adona: Il, ii, 1. 


4. Hebrew VVIDRO WITIY ¡08. But later: en own by Toy). 
The Talmudic expression 9y “DY, to understand, is used in medi- 
aeval Hebrew as a translation of the similar Arabic expression 
ys Lis, to pause al, to pay altention to, to understand, to form an 
opinion of. (Cf. Ginzberg, Geonica, Vol. 1, p. 25). The expression 
. «2 “Dy is used by Crescas in the same sense. 

Literally: “how we know the truth of this principle.” 


5. The term map is used by Crescas in the following three senses: 

(1) Tradition as distinguished from speculation, in which sense 

it is used here and later in JII, i, 5, p. 70a: Mbopa Now mo *p> 

UND PERO VIDRO YYr nya mwxzm wrn “env yin. In this sense 
19 
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it is the equivalent of ¡min, >, as used in Emunot we-Deot, 
Introduction: 1) 201 MN7 903 18 UNO 27 0 Ormoy “arm 
MOR ATI NIT 010, and 111, 6: mason rra hop) mpo 0305 DP. 

(2) Rabbinic tradition as distinguished from ¡Tin in its wider 
sense of Bible, as below at the end of this preface: T12571 1XD NYR 
mapa noenn mana Yby ¡Tryr 793 and in 1, iii, 6: modos 2D em 
2 1973 K2 19) 00N ...apm aman 129 nm nen, In this 
sense it is also used in the following passage of Hobot ha-Lebabot, 
Introduction: m>apm 2mam )0n ¡9 mesa mea 20 99 11010 "ONO 
(Yi). 

(3) Prophetic and Hagiographic books of the Bible as distin- 
guished from trnn in its narrower sense of Pentateuch, as later 
in TI, i, 1: 999 we 9 by amo 7 100 105 ,02pM NADO UN 
"mi enmimasnb, In this sense it is used in Emunot we-Deot 11, 10: 
ap by 3 won (Js) barpom amsom Dove *naeoo rn 
prom. Cf. Mishnah Ta'anit TI, 1: 05220) wap oe em napa 
a dm. 


6. Hebrew nry2b. The term nryab is used by Crescas both with 
general reference tu Aristotle's writings on the natural sciences 
and with particular reference to his Physics, as in the following 
passages of the Or Adonai: (a) 111, i, 1: nyuno neyava manso *a> 
myuns9 nempn en pnym. (b) Ibid. 'bP'DOm DTO NPYaDa Nam va 
1% Bn pr (c) 1H, i, 3: Dyaen ]"ye DD Py: pypa AND 05D. 
(d) IV, 4: mom 0D DU Mya ARNO "DY mon. 

Of these four passages only the first and third may refer to the 
Physics proper. Aristotle's own terms fvaiá and rá Tepl 
pUdews are also sometimes to be taken as references to his general 
writings on the physical sciences (cf. Zeller, Ar?stotle, Vol. I, 
p. 81, n. 2). In this place it would seem that Crescas has specific 
reference to Aristotle's discussion of the Prime Mover in Physics, 
Book VIII. 


7. Here Crescas seems to be using the term Din, “later” (or 
“modern,” “recent”), to distiínguish the Moslem and Jewish philos- 
ophers from their Greek predecessors. Further down in this 
passage, however, he refers to all these names as the “first” (or 
“early”, “ancient”) philosophers: “1951 Do emp) po o 
O'NR1 D'Or, evidently in contrast to Maimonides. But the 
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term “ancients,”” B'uTpa, is elsewhere applied by him to the pre- 
Aristotelian philosophers (cf. Props. X, XV) and mbBmpn to 
Aristotle and his followers (cf. Book 1V, 2). In another place he 
uses the term “later”, EyrNIR, with reference either to Averroes 
or to Gersonides (cf. Prop. I, Part II, n. 17, p. 409). Evidently 
Crescas uses all these terms in relative and variable senses. 

Shahrastani applies the term ancient, »Ladl, tothe pre-Aristo- 
telian philosophers and their followers, and the term later, 4 ¿23!, 
to Aristotle and his followers among the Greek-writing philoso- 
phers. (Cf. Kitab al-Milal wal-Nihal, ed. Cureton, pp. 253, 311). 
The Moslem philosophers, beginning with Al-Kindi, are considered 
by him as a distinct subdivision of the later. (Cf. Ibid. pp. 253, 
349). Among these latter he considers Avicenna as the “first and 
foremost.” Ibid. p. 312: 3 ¡A puta, 

Maimonides himself, in Moreh 1, 71, like Shahrastani, designates 
the pre-Aristotelian philosophers, especially the Atomists and the 
Sophists, as ancient (poIpno»k :DmoIpa ,mnoR a) and refers 
to Aristotle and his followers as the later (pramnoYe ¿mnaner). 
Still within the Christian and Moslem theologians he distin- 
guishes an earlier group and applies to them the same term 
ancient or first: NON OUOTDn ¡DADA JO (UPRO RA 
oxyaon jor emanan pun jo (bmwbw. In his letter to Samuel 
ibn Tibbon Maimonides, again, uses the term ancient with 
reference to the works attributed to Empedocles, Pythagoras and 
Hermes as well as to the writings of Porphyry, all of which he 
charcacterizes as MbYIp N'DUV>D, ancient philosophy. See Kobez 
Teshubot ha-Rambam we-Iggerotaw 11, p. 28b: mx "nan "bw mon 
¿OPYDND *1001 DOM "IDO DNTUNMD "90 DYpT "DD DO ¿DI 
nomp wo on mx 93. In Shahrastani, however, Porphyry 
is included among the later (op. cit. p. 345). It is not impossible 
that by nbrip, in his letter, Maimonides does not mean ancient 
but rather antiquated and obsolete. Cf. Steinschneider, Ueber- 
selzungen, p. 42, n. 297. 


8. The names enumerated here by Crescas are arranged in 
chronological order with the exception oí Themistius which 
should come after Alexander, but in this he errs in the good com- 
pany of Shahrastani, Cf. Kitab al-Milal wal-Nikal, pp. 343-344, 
There is no ground for Joél's suggestion that the text here is 
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either corrupt or Crescas was not well orientated in the chrono- 
logical order of the men mentioned by him (cf. Don Chasdai 
Creskas' religionsphilosophische Lehren, p. 3, n. 1). Joél seems 
to have overlooked the characteristic distinction between the 
words UIBDD, commentator, and “91D, author, both of which are 
advisedly used here by Crescas. They refer to two well recog- 
nised methods of literary composition employed by mediaeval 
authors, namely, commentaries on standard texts and independent 
treatises. Maimonides, in a letter to Phinehas ben Meshullam, 
speaks of these two methods as being practised from antiquity 
by both Jews and non-Jews in all the branches of secular and 
religious sciences, See Kobez Teshubot ha-Rambam we-Iggerotaw 
L, p. 25b: “aa pa mn 2273 pa 0 ano y )50 ym mos ya 
D'I77 0D TON ¿RDA JO PA MO 09) TP DN JO A mam 
OT TUTOR NA TR ¿MN NV, 

Thus, distinguishing between commentators and authors, Crescas 
names immediately after the Greek commentators, Alexander and 
Themistius, the Bwin, ¡. e., the later or receni or modern, mean- 
ing thereby the Arab commentators of whom he mentions Alfarabi 
and Averroes, for Alfarabi, too, was known as a commentator as 
well as an author, Thus also Maimonides refers to Alfarabi's 
comments or glosses on Aristotle's Physics. Moreh 11, 19: “un 
yoo “50 >y vmbom3 “ena “5! Then, under independent 
authors he mentions in chronological order Avicenna, Algazali, 
and Abraham Ibn Daud. A similar distinction between author 
and commentator is again made by Crescas toward the end of his 
criticism of Proposition 1: *'vBM mamona mn 1008 *1DD3 
TWD. 

The names given here by Crescas, with the exception of 
Algazalí and Abraham Ibn Daud, occur in Maimonides' letter 
to Samuel Ibn Tibbon. See Kobez Teshubot ha-Rambam we- 
Tggerotaw IL, pp. 28b-292: 23) D'pym 00m Dr On 1008 "O 
OD) MTD-OTINPDO NON YD 19 mar eN mos de pmnarr 19 
YO) OPN ..... RD JD YY “DN ..... TO JR NN IN OVIDDNN MN 
ande xn38, It will be noted that in this letter Alexander 
is correctly mentioned before Themistius, and that the works 
of Alexander, Themistius and Averroes are described as com- 
mentaries (UYTB TM), whereas those of Alfarabi and Avicenna 
are called books (9D). 
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As for Crescas' intimation that Maimonides in writing the 
Moreh had drawn upon the works of these men, it is only par- 
tially true. The names of Alexander, Themistius and Alfarabi 
are alí mentioned in the Morek. Though Avicenna, Algazali and 
Abraham Ibn Daud are not mentioned in the Moreh, traces of 
their influence can be easily discovered in that work. There is 
no evidence, however, that Maimonides was acquainted with the 
works of his older contemporary Averroes at the time of his 
writing of the Moreh, though Maimonides mentions him subse- 
quently in his letter to Samuel Ibn Tibbon. A sort of argument 
from silence would seem to point to the conclusion that the 
Moreh was written in complete ignorance of the works of Aver- 
roes. Throughout the Morek, on all the points at issue between 
Avicenna and Averroes, Maimonides follows the views of the 
former and restates them without the slightest suggestion of his 
knowledge of the views of the latter. In one place Crescas infers 
that Maimonides must have understood a certain passage of 
Aristotle in accordance with Averroes' interpretation as against 
that of Avempace. See his criticism of Proposition VII: mw nun 
99 13 ny7 Da mph am. It is not clear, however, whether 
Crescas meant to say that Maimonides followed Averroes' inter- 
pretation or whether he meant to say that Maimonidss simply 
happened to arrive at a similar interpretation. Similarly Shem- 
tob, in his discussion of Prop. XVII, suggests that Maimonides 
was aware of a controversy between Avicenna and Averroes (cf. 
Prop. XVII, n. 7, p. 675). Later Jewish philosophers, Joseph 
Kaspi and Isaac Abravanel, definitely state that Maimonides had 
no knowledge of the works of Averroes when he wrote the Moreh. 
Cf. 'Amude Kesef, p. 61: 197 73 *1D0 17 NY nmnom, and Shamayim 
Hadashim 1, p. Tb: ¡012 *9 99 728 97 men bw na Doy amm nn 
TDONPA 197 121 0x0 21 ¿OMIAND Opa YN NN, 


9. The implication of Crescas' statement here as well as of his 
subsequent statement ones omar +97 939 mph or *a) 
that Maimonides himself has constructed the proofs for the 
existence, unity and incorporeality of God out of the propositions 
is not altogether true. The proofs themselves are taken from the 
works of other philosophers, 
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10. Taken literally, the text would seem to imply that Maimonides 
was the first among philosophers to prove the unity and the 
incorporeality of God in addition to His existence. This, however, 
would not be true. Proofs for the unity and the incorporeality of 
God are already found in Aristotle's works (cf. Metapkysics XII, 
7, and Physics VIII, 10), not to mention the works of early 
Moslem and Jewish philosophers. What Crescas probably wanted 
to say here is that besides the four common proofs advanced by 
Maimonides for existence, unity and incorporeality of God, he 
has also advanced several particular proofs for unity and incor- 
poreality only (see Morek II, 1). In his summary as well as in 
his criticism Crescas includes in his discussion also these addi- 
tional proofís (cf. Or Adonai 1, i, 31-32, and l, ii, 19-20). 


11, Hebrew wa 3 5y nor bano om os. The same expression 
occurs again later, p. 178. 1 have translated it literally. The 
phrase, according to this literal rendering, would seem to contain 
an allusion to Aristotle's definition of truth as something which 
is “consistent with itself in all points,” “we Dob D'»0D (see Prop. 
J, Part II, n. 79, p. 456). 

It is not impossible, however, that the expression mb 3 by 
is used by Crescas in the sense of necessary, demonstrative, apo- 
deictic, as the equivalent of Mmuma or of his own 'MBD NN, 
In this sense it is used by both Judah ibn Tibbon ín his transla- 
tion of the Hobot ha-Lebabot and by Harizi in his translation of 
the Moreh Nebukim. See Hobot ha-Lebabot 1, 7: mb ba by 
1151 (Arabic text, p. 51, 1. 2; p. 55,1, 7; p. 58, 1. 3). 7 
om da dy, +23 pS (Arabic text, p. 55, 1 3). wmv» 
oa Y 9y, 1: (Arabic text; p. 56, 1. 7). Moreh Nebukim 11, 
25; un 3 by piónn (Samuel ibn Tibbon: mana mpibrm), Arabic 
mms ob poe, Cf. ibid. 11, 1: 09 Y9 by mom em porn an, 
(Samuel ibn Tibbon: non rpi9n nen), Arabic: ¡TN ¡IDDP NTm. 

Similarly the term nox here may mean not simply “truth” but 
“verification”, “confirmation”, and hence “proof”. And, again, 
the term ¡nv bere may have the meaning of 2”Mb, as in the 
Talmudic expressions ¡ny pm umm wm. In Hobot ha-Lebabot 
I, 5, the Arabic 53,7% *** q (p. 45, 1. 7) is translated by 
mm ym. Also in Hegyon ha-Nefesh, p. 5a, the expression y"bm 
mw undoubtedly stands for 2*rw yuam. 
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Thus here the expression 0 b3 )y noxn Dm am Di may 
be the equivalent of 'NBW TINO 0'2"TID ON DR or of Crescas' own 
TOD NRO DWOD 07 ax, “whether they establish a demonstra- 
tive proof.” 


12. Hebrew +v>y 25 009 ye mom om va» 79 bn. The term 
mhwm may refer either to Maimonides implied in the pronominal 
sufix in now or to 9% in mona 1 Yap. 

The purpose of this remark by Crescas is to account for his 
failure to discuss the proofs of the existence of God advanced by 
Jewish philosophers prior to Maimonides. His explanation is 
that they are of no importance, inasmuch as they are not of 
Aristotelian origin. Similar sentiments, couched almost in the 
same language, as to the dispensability of views un-Aristotelian, 
are expressed by many Jewish and Moslem philosophers. 

Maimonides, Moreh 1, 14: “wn wosx n)y 07 a) mama en 
pan amen 07 "my. 

Algazali, Makasid al-Falasifah 1, p. 246: “¿> L J¿ yl 
JO dle pol sl yo li ly le ji LJ 
MS. Adler 1500: Y>y 24% Mb “DO PDA ANDA NIT TD “DN? DNA 
Don VOR 27 WN NM ND"N Ay. 

Averroes, Intermediate Physics VI, 7: va monh Nybm mo * 
po )> mam NI PDD 0D) "NW 70D WIR VID 17 Pa POT 
nónan DOI. 

Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal, p. 312: Ju l Je ¿YM —ls 
pelb al, 

Shem-fob, Commentary on the Morek II, 1: ex 037 ny obun 
ban aw vox, and 1, 4: voy 000) yN “9R MONN Dpa) mxTw DC 
dam aw YOR OR NM IAN TD mn. 


13, Hebrew bw “neo. Crescas uses the term NIN> in the sense 
of “proof” in general, as in this expression and in the expression 
TIOTpna “Maa. This logical sense of “3, of which the Arabic 
is Olx, is to be distinquished from “ne2 in the sense of 
“commentary”, of which the Arabic equivalent is (,%. The 
term in its latter sense is used by Crescas in Prop. II, Part 11: 
yoen “m0) vna, The term NnDWw is used by Crescas in two 
senses: (1) Apodeictic or demonstrative proof, as in this expres- 
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sion, which is the accepted meaning of that term in Hebrew. 
Cf. Millot ha-Higgayon, ch. 8. (2) The formal process of reason- 
ing or the argument by which the proof is established. He thus 
speaks of a "M3 as containing several pm or of the np of 
a "nio, as in the expression ¡11M NDWA 1NN2 NY Dv, p. 140. 

Etymologically, na and lx reflect the Greek áxródeutis 
a showing, and now and yl reflect the Greek Texuñpov, 
a sure sign. In Aristotle both these terms are used in the sense 
of a demonstrative proof. Evidently the terms a and úl have 
lost that forceful sense of demonstrative proof. 

The term “nea is also used in Hebrew as a translation of the 
Arabic (543 to designate a kind of reasoning which lies mid- 
way between pure tradition mYap, li5 and demonstrative .proof 
now, 0. Cf. Algazali, Mozene Zedek, pp. 6-7: —ria m yn 
2979 1598 inox pm e os man bi ds mapa Ya Y 719y5 
nowon hi de my ma. Mizan al-Amal, p. 3: úúe da 3 JS 
Gi pil Y pe MU ee o 
Jal ra Ji 


14. Hebrew “DIN “DND *D3 ¡TT MIS "pm. The Parma and Jews' 
College MSS. have here the following marginal note: *'D3 nv 
mir Dorm mb. The Vatican MS. has the same note but with- 
out ¡ITIT. 


What Crescas means to say here is that in his criticism of the 
philosopherr¡he, as interrogator or opponent, will press his re- 
spondents w:, ¿consequences drawn from their own premises, 
even though ”..: himself does not admit them, for his purpose is 
to show the contradictions to which their own premises might 
lead. This sart of argumentum ad hominem, as it later came to 
be known (see Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
IV, xviii, 5 21), is one of the several forms of Aristotle's dialectic 
arguments as opposed to the didactic (see Grote, Aristotle Il, 
p. 71). Didactic arguments are described by Aristotle as “those 
which syllogize from the proper principles of each discipline, and 
not from the opinions of him who answers” (De Sophisticis 
Elenchis, ch. 2). A dialectic argument, contrariwise, must 
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therefore be one which reasons “from the opinions of him who 
answers”. 

The expression WWW “BND *D> thus reflects the Greek ¿x Tú 
Tod Gámoxpivouétvov dokwv (ibid. 165b, 2). wn vmewo= Wi Js, 

The same expression is used by Averroes in stigmatizing the 
dialectic character of Algazali's arguments against philosophy, as 
in the following passages in his Happalat ha-Happalah: 

Disputation 1: WXY2 J2UYN *'D) NÓ “DW “DND *D> ¡TYND TM, 
. Tbid. oxy3 yn "po onya bea man ox an om noben nporem 
DIN IDND *DD Hb, 

Disputation 111: “DW “DDD *5. 

Disputation XI: WD /297 'D> NY OTRO *D) ¡TPND AN 

Cf. also Intermediate Physics 1V, i, 1, 9: mob poo» mvan an 
WDXYI NOR IDINTID TINUD. 


15. Hebrew 711 y NY. Similarly later, p. 216: MA VIXR 771 PM. 
The equivalent Arabic expression ¿== Y, used in Hobot ha- 
Lebabot 1, 6, p. 47, 1. 2; p. 49, 1. 13, ef passim, is translated by 
Judah ibn Tibbon simply by nv pk or WBRON, 


PROPOSITION 1 
ParT I 


1. The Hebrew version of this Proposition is taken from Samuel 
ibn Tibbon's translation of the Moreh Nebukim. 


2. Hebrew n'bon bya "ma. Equivalent terms for man are ban, 
YD mo. 

Cf. Narboni, Ma'amar be-'Ezem ha-Galgal le-Ibn Roshd TI: 
071 en o mp ba 1D. 

Neveh Shalom VII, i, 3, p. 100b: nh» onms meno mino 13 an 
noob nba by. 

Narboni's Commentary on the Morek, II, Introduction, Prop- 
osition 1: capo vw mo pum bhon 3 ¿on XD RM MD yen. 

Likkutim min Sefer Mekor Hayyim TIL, 10: “mm b> 'bxp va 9 
msn mb Dovz are DTEY DTD DBXYITD. 
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3. Physics 111, 4-8; De Caelo 1, 5-7; Metaphysics XI, 10. The 
corresponding references in Averroes' Intermediate Commentaries 
which are the direct source of Crescas' summaries of Aristotle, 
are as follows: Intermediate Physics VI, iii, 1-8; Intermediate 
De Caelo 1, 7; Intermediate Metaphysics X. 


4, Hebrew 912, i. e., mernbb ym, xwpioróv aloBnTOv, separated 
from sensible objects. 


5. Hebrew >) 1e2. The same designation of this argument 
is used by Crescas later, p. 174. 

Aristotle himself designates this argument by the term “logi- 
cal” (AoyixWrepov, De Caelo 1, 7, 275b, 12). Similarly the first 
of the second class of arguments in this chapter is characterized 
by Crescas as Y ma (below p. 150), whereas Aristotle calls 
it “logical”, AoyixOs, in Physics TI, 5, 204b, 4, and “general” 
(or “universal”), kadóñov in Physics 111, 5, 204a, 34, and in 
Metaphysics X1, 10, 1066b, 22). Averroes calls it “general”, 
bw, in Intermediate Physics, but “logical”, “YM, in [ntermedi- 
ate Metaphysics. The interchanging of these two terms may be 
explained on the ground that among the several meanings which 
the expression “logical” proof has in Aristotle there is one which 
describes it as consisting of abstract reasoning from “universal” 
or “general” concepts which have no direct and appropriate 
bearing upon the subject in question (cf. Schwegler, Die Meta- 
physik des Aristoteles, Vol. IV, p. 48, n. 5; Ross, Aristotle's Meta- 
Physics, Vol. 11, p. 168; both on Metaphysics VII, 4, 1029b, 13). 
Averroes himself similarly describes “logical” proofs as those 
“composed of propositions which are general and true but not 
appropriate to the subject under consideration. And therein is 
the difference between such propositions and essential proposi- 
tions, for essential propositions are appropriate and pertain to 
the subject under consideration. And the difference between 
logical propositions and contentious propositions consists, on the 
other hand, in this: Logical propositions are true in their entirety 
essentially, whereas the contentious are false in part, and are not 
true in their entirety except accidentally.” Intermediate De Caelo 
1, 7, Third Proof: Pe “ex mps moon motpma 19 mamo om 
MOTPTRO IDA MOTPM PD PTI OA IN 0 MD NDS AYTO 
MSTprm TOR Pa 19 01877 198 MITYN O IMYON 103 ANIMO NPaXyN 
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mans memo axys 33 mpx a 1 mom mom pm mama 
mmpoa om 09 992 mpx ]n 
Cf, Sefer ha-Gedarim, p. 192: m9 Ymo7pna we am ¿0 vpn 
morro "nba or abs mp. 


6. Hebrew TD, kind, class, section. The Sulzberger and Munich 
manuscripts read here jYy, Speculatron. The term j"y, Arabic 
“5, as a designation of a class of arguments is found in the 
Hebrew translations of Moreh 11, 1 Crescas himself uses it later 
in his criticism of this proposition. Most of the MSS., however, 
read here JD. 


7. Hebrew “198 3 Literally “in the followng manner. He 
said ” The word “nx, “he said”, 1s generally used im Averroes” 
Intermediate Commentaries to introduce the beginning of a 
translation or paraphrase of a text by Aristotle 

Oniginally in Aristotle and Averroes the arnangement of the 
argument ¡is as follows 

(a) The infinite cannot be something immaterial, and of inde- 
pendent existence. 

Physics MI, 5, 204a, 8-14, which is restated in Intermediate 
Physiws VI, 1, 4, 1 as follows “We say that 1t 1s impossible that 
there should be an infinite existing by 1teelf apart tr sensible 
objects. For 1t would inevitably have to be either divisible or 
indivisible. 1f 1t were indivisible, 1t could not be described as 
iníinite except in the sense mn which a port is said to be infinite 
and color 1s said to be maudible. But this is not the sense which 
those who affirm the existence of an infinite are agreed upon 
(maw, cf be 2w=,e al above p 325, n. 12), nor 15 1t that 
which is the subject of our investigation ” (Latin, p.452 v b, 35). 
omo) Yi mxys my 1 mon PR 107 NXDY W0DN "NO “DRM 
Sapo nba ma as map bom ompibna dopo wo yw aho mn 
MAD NT ¡TMPID DD 100 NY OR 2D Ns nr e a prom 
MPMZ 7DD WN) 9 OMDINA MIO NY 297 N.D) "TOS NT dera 

voy 

Cf. Metaphysics XI, 10, 1066b, 1-7, which 1s restated in Znter- 
mediate Metaphysics X. 

(b) The infinite cannot be an immaterial quantity, either 
magnitude or number, existing by 1tself. This refers to the views 
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of the Pythagoreans and of Plato, both of whom considered the 
infinite as a certain essence subsisting by itself, the former identi- 
fying it with number, the even, and the latter identifying it with 
magnitude. Their views are given by Aristotle in Physics II, 4. 
Physics MI, 5, 204a, 17-19, restated in Intermediate Physics, 
loc. cit., as follows: “If it is divisible, it must inevitably be either 
ari immaterial quantity or a quantity existing in a subject or one 
of the immaterial substances. It cannot be an immaterial quan- 
tity, for inasmuch as number and magnitude are inseparable from 
sensible objects it must follow that that which is an accident to 
number and magnitude must likewise be inseparable; and infinity 
is such an accident, for finitude and infinity are two accidents 
existing in number and magnitude, inasmuch as the essence of 
number and magnitude is not identical with the essence of the 
infinite.”” (Latin, p. 452 v b, 36). 
OX) ¡TIPO ¿ROMO SD 100 MN Y DO RO ap? ON ur NA 
ma mem “bon mo ame Y oo miro bom bam prox yo 
232) 93 pom ooo) mp no rro 3mno mn omo) 72 
¿PY ADDDI D'RXD) Op 9 noma pm nan +9 bona yn mm 
9 Pon pNo mo no *n92 yen “bb0n mb “9 


Cf. Metaphysics X1, 10, 1066b, 7-9, restated in Intermediate 
Metaphysics, loc. cit. 

(c) The infinite cannot be an accidental quantity existing in 
something else. This refers to the views of the early Greek 
Physicists and of the Atomists, all of whom considered the infinite 
as an accidental quantity, either the magnitude of one of the 
elements or the number of the atoms. Their views are given by 
Aristotle in Physics III, 4. 

Physics 11, 5, 204a, 14-17, restated in Intermediate Physics, 
loc. cit., as follows: “Since it is not a separate quantity, nothing 
is left for jt but to be an inseparable quantity. It will then be 
something existing in a subject. But if so, that subject, and not 
the infinite, will be the principle, but this is something to which 
they will not agree.” (Latin, £bid.). 

A RS 
PTU NAT TIA JO TO AN NOVO RADO TD 
avr e) om 1h mon quo ro eb 
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Cf. Metaphysics XI, 10, 1066b, 9-11, restated in Intermediate 
Metaphysics, loc. cil. 


(d) The infinite cannot be an immaterial substance, having 
actual existence, like soul and intellect. 


Physics III, 5, 204a, 20-32, restated in Intrmediale Phystes, 
loc. cit., as follows: “After we have shown that the infinite cannot 
be an immaterial nor a material quantity, there is nothing left 
but that it should be an immaterial substance, of the kind we 
affirm of soul and intellect, so that the thing assumed to be 
infinite, that is, described as infinite, and infinite being itself be 
one ín definition and essence and not different in thought. How- 
ever, if we assume the infinite to be of this kind, its essence thus 
being at one with its definition, then, as a result of its being 
infinite, we shall be confronted with the question whether it is 
divisible or indivisible. [In the first case], if it be divisible, then 
the definition of a part and the whole of it will be the same in 
this respect, as must necessarily be the case in simple, homoe- 
omerous things. But if this be so, then the part of the infinite 
will be infinite. For the parts must inevitably either be different 
from the infinite whole or not be different thereof. If they be 
different, then the infinite will be composite and not simple; if 
they be not different, then the definition of the part will be the 
same as that of the whole, for this reasoning must necessarily 
follow in the case of all things that are homoeomerous. Just as 
part of air is air and part of flesh is flesh, so part of infinite is 
infinite, forasmuch as the part and the whole in each of these are 
one in definition and essence. If a diflezence is found in the parts 
of homoeomerous bodies, it is due only to the subject, which ¡is 
the recipient of the parts, and not to the form, for if we imagine 
the form of a homoeomerous body without a subject, the parts 
and the whole thereof will be the same in aJl respects and with- 
out any difference. [In the second case], if we say that the 
infinite immaterial substance is indivisible, which must be the 
case of an immaterial que immaterial, then it cannot be called 
infinite except in the sense in which a point is said to be infinite. 
In general, the treatment of the existence of an immaterial in- 
finite is irrelevant to the present subject of discussion”. (Latin, 
p. 453 r a, 37). 
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xy erro bs em o mn Y nm Y mos rro oa m0 
mÚÓ3n PR OR MOM IM TO y 30M VPO UR A 1 
mam mii a a o mon ba men bon pea non bea 19 
NT DION 11 'D) MBXY TP JO Paya 0 Too a Da porno 
om porno ba 8 porno NT DR 02 MONA 2 ON PAD TA 
Pay3 ms yn na woo dom póm a mr mn ¿ponno Nro vn 
mo pón mr 999 9 997 7 em Lo pom D'OIMOn SAN 007 
535 ua moynno "ro ox po ey opone mn mao) 1% mban peo 
% mban ya no mayo abnno y 0 ono Y de Yan PR NT ION 
bam pb a mo ama ono da m7 ON PD TT RN DTD 
pone ws pon o'einon omom d32 20D Py nro *9b 1115 m8 
món peo no Rm 19 m93n pad mo pon ja 3 222 pom ¿MA MINO 
pom mebm am po mo ame 02 dom pom ma o 1 
wrx eo mn 9D Ry mphma dapon NOA 5D Rm D'DINDA Aa 
om don me os bom pom ma a a póna o mnpa 02m my 
sa Y) arnnor em piba bap? e) ero vi o ono my 
pa a mo ax dy paa bya mba ero hy os e) Dm mn 
ma 15 mon pa dm 07 mexos moron Dhom 19 mb9n yx 70 
¿MB ORIY DITPD 

Cf. Metaphysics XI, 10, 1066b, 11-21, restated in Intermediate 
Metaphysics, loc, cit. 

In the Physics, it will have been noticed, parts (b) and (c) 
come in reversed order. Averioes, however, presents them in 
the Intermediate Physics in the order in which they appear in the 
Metaphysics. 

In his reproduction of these arguments (from the Intermediate 
Physics), it should be observed, Crescas has rearranged them in 
the following order: (a), (d), (c), (b), parts (a) and (d) being some- 
what merged together. His reason for departing from the original 
order must have been in order to conclude the arguments with the 
rejection of the infinite as quantity on the ground of the insepara- 
bility of quantity from material objects, which would enable him 
to introduce the discussion about a vacuum. See below n. 12. 


8, Hebrew Mp, pri ¡4, Biaipeois. (Analyt. Prior. 1, 31). 
More fully bawa mpiyn (Epitome of the Physics 111, p. 11b). By 
the analogy of p>nnb in the expression porn» 'en vpn, it is to 
be translated by disjunction, disjunctive proposition (judgment 
or syllogism). 
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9, This is taken from part (a) of the argument as given by 
Averroes. 


10. This is taken from part (d) of the argument as given by 
Averroes. 

The composite nature of this passage, consisting, as we have 
shown, of parts (a) and (d), explains the redundancy of raising 
again the question whether the immaterial infinite might be 
divisible immediately after it has already been concluded that it 
must be indivisible. 

The same difficulty has been pointed out by the supercom- 
mentators in the text of Averroes. But there at least the super- 
fluity is not so obvious, since several passages intervene between 
(a) and (d). Cf. Narboni's supercommentary on Averroes' Infer- 
mediate Physics, ad loc. (f. 34a): ““The question whether it is 
divisible or indivisible has already been discussed above [see 
above note 7 (a) and (d)], and he should have, therefore, taken 
up here only the possibility of its being indivisible, etc. Our 
answer is that the two alternatives are enumerated here again 
because above their enumeration was only casual, for an immate- 
rial quantity is indeed indivisible. But here, [speaking of an 
immaterial substance], it is the proper place for the discussion of 
the question as to whether anything immaterial is divisible or not, 
and therefore he enumerates the two alternatives etc. Or we 
may say that [even here] he mentions the possibility of its being 
divisible [only to dispose of it], for an immaterial substance is 
certainly indivisible and its very essence compels us to think of 
it as indivisible.” 
soe moyb mn abr by) any oy ponno nba e porno Ni 
nono mpiYaa m1 ano 2D ,09 3% 01 pbano bs Nm DN 
apa bap> eb bm moon +0) poa pin ma moy moyobo noya 
MIYIO ONIMR L107 NO NIN) ADN OO AMÓN NIT NODO Aya? 
osa pira dape veo mr mas pon bapp we bm nxyrw 

pim app Rm DR y) 


11. A marginal note by a pupil of Crescas on the Parma and 
Jews' College MSS. reads as follows: “'I am greatly surprised at 
the Master, of blessed memory, for all this redundancy. Having 
started above by saying that the infinite must inevitably be either 
an immaterial quantity or an immaterial simple substance and 
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having shown that it cannot be an immaterial substance and 
must therefore be an immaterial quantity, he had only to show 
now that it cannot be an immaterial quantity. What need was 
there for raising the question whether that quantity, which he 
has said must be immaterial, can be conceived to subsist in a 
subject? It is possible that what the Master, of blessed memory, 
meant to say here is as follows: Hence, by the process of elimina- 
tion, the infinite magnitude must be a quantity. But, then, it 
must be inquired concerning quantity itself whether it subsists in 
a subject or is immaterial. But it cannot be immaterial. It must 
therefore subsist in a subject. Hence an immaterial infinite is 
impossible. According to this interpretation of the text, his state- 
ment NOV) NXD) m5) ¡T71 OM, i. e., and if it [=the infinite] were 
a quantity subsisting in a subject, should be understood as if it 
read “and since quantity must subsist in a subject' etc.” 
A A RE 
amm ma dm 0xy aro bom on dm xy a 51) 7105 TD DN 
bm mr qe mm mos mr bah pa 1 en rm 105 mr 
Sn 9 e mn mr 7 O DO NS ED 0 Mam 
mn 712) NOVO NXD) NVI ON IPS 71097 10 PM ¿BD NM Na 
Na) MITO NM 5PO NN RX) O O nm mo ha em 
NS 
101 Nyna 

What this pupil of Crescas is trying to do is to twist the text 
and read into it a new meaning in order to remove the redundancy. 
The redundancy, however, is due to the fact that Crescas has 
somehow rearranged the original order of the argument as given 
by Averroes and outlined above in n. 7. 


12. The reason given here by Crescas for the impossibility of an 
infinite quantitative accident does not agree with the one offered 
here by Aristotle. Aristotle says: “Further, if the infinite is an 
accident of something else, it cannot be qua infinite an element 
in things, as the invisible is not an element in speech, though the 
voice is invisible” (Metaphysics XI, 10, 1066b, 9-11 and cf. 
Physics 111, 5, 204a, 14-17). 

Cf. Intermediale Metaphysics X: “Furthermore, if that which 
they assume to be infinite is only of the accidental kind of beings, 
it cannot be an element of things gua infinite, as is assumed by 
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those who affirm its existence, just as the voice is not an element 
of the letters qua ¡ts invisibility.” 
Dm on a pan ya an a RD vir OR at rrn ON 
mir Row mo 1) ¡0 PUN NTTPID 7D *D3 Mn") NT 7D "XD MNXDM 
ma bs aw mo 10 pyme no hip 
Cf. also above n. 7 (c). 
Crescas has purposely departed from the original text in order 
to form a natural and easy transition from the problem of infinity 
to that of vacuurn. 


13, Hebrew ¡Tr “no. The use of 225 with the imperfect, which 
does not occur in Biblical or Mishnaic Hebrew, is common in 
Crescas and in other philosophic Hebrew authors. It is undoubt- 
edly due to the influence of its Arabic equivalent 9 which is 
used, with a variety of subtle distinctions, both with the per- 
fect and the imperfect. With the perfect the Arabic 4 means 
not only, as the Hebrew 2), already, but also now, really, express- 
ing the fulfillment of an expectation. With the imperfect it means 
sometimes, perhaps. Some of these usages of the Arabic Y 
may be discerned in the use of “25 in mediaeval Hebrew, but in 
the case of Crescas its meaning has to be determined indepen- 
dently from the context. According to Ibn Janah the basic mean- 
ing of both 4 and “25 is the emphasis of certainty and the 
affirmation of truth. Sefer ha-Shorashim, p. 211: '39y2 195 nu 
wxenh um ovpb on ¿a9ya pays 05 9 ,mbon mn “p. 
This is in agreement with what is cited in the name of Arab 
grammarians, See Lane's Arabic-English Lexicon, p. 2491. 


14. Hebrew wr 9y iy. The expression Wi Dy mayo (see 
below p. 186) is the equivalent of => ad ¿de sola, 70 ¿£ 
ápxiis aireloda,, petitio principii, begging the question. (Cf. 
Joel, Don Chasdai Creskas' religionsphilosophische Lehren, p. 22, 
n. 1). 

The Greek expression means to assume the very thing pro- 
pounded for debate at the outset. In the. Latin form of the ex- 
pression the term principii is an inaccurate translation of éE 
ápxñs. More accurately it should have been guaesiti or probandi, 
as in the English rendering (see H. W. B. Joseph, An Inftroduc- 
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tion to Logic, p. 591, n. 3; Grote, Aristolle 1, p. 225). In the 
Arabic and the Hebrew renderings, ¿E dpxñs is accurately 
rendered by Wslle, m1, which are the technical terms for 
guaesitum, 

As for the Arabic ¿2La2, jts root means, in addition to 
return, proceed, issue, result, also demand with ¿mportunity, and 
hence it is a justiñiable translation of the Greek alretadas, which, 
meaning literally ask, beg, is used in logic in the sense of assume, 
postulate. Thus also the Arabic ¿25La. translates the Greek 
alrnua, postulate, (literally, request, demand) in Euclid's Elements 
(See below p. 466, n. 109). 

But how the Hebrew ¡10195 came to be used as a translation of 
the Arabic ¿2 La», both in the expression ein 9y myD and 
in the sense of postulate in Euclid (see below p. 466, n. 109), 
is not so obvious. Án attempt has been made to explain it on the 
ground that the Hebrew noayb has also the connotation of ask- 
2mg, demanding, begging (see Moritz Lówy, Drei Abhandiungen 
von Josef B. Jekuda, German text, p. 16). It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the use of many» as a translation of ¿)>La» is dne to 
its synonymity with “1D. It has been shown that the Arabic 
JLo is often translated by its homophonous Hebrew word “T1D, 
though the two have entirely difíerent meanings. (Examples 
are given by Moritz Lówy, op. cil., pp. 10 and 6. n. 1). Asa 
result of this the Hebrew "11D has acquired all the meanings of the 
Arahic %3L», Such Hebrew words with Arabic meanings are 
numerous in philosophic Hebrew. The translation of ¿y3La. by 
“10 would thus be quite usual. But as "Mb in its original Heb- 
rew sense is synonymous with n07yo, the Arabic *23La.- thus 
came to be translated by my, It is not impossible also that 
the Arabic Jol+ has acquired for the Hebrew readers the orig- 
inal meaning of the Hebrew “110 and TY and, without knowing 
the underlying Greek term for ¿32Laz, they took the expression 
eel e 57ohan! to mean “arrangement of an argument on 
the question” and thus translated it by mtm by monyo. That 
Toyo was taken in the sense of "10 may perhaps be gathered 
from the expression MTI Yy moryn "rio um used by Crescas in 
1, 1, 1, p. 190. 
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A similar modern case of the failure to identify the Greek term 
underlying the Arabic ¿33La» in this expression and of taking 
it in one of its ordinary senses is to be found in the rendering 
of this word by the German Zurúckgehen (cf. Haarbriicker, 
Abu-L-Fath Muhammad asch-Sckahrastáni's Religionspartheien 
und Philosophen-Sckulen, Vol. 11, p. 225, ed. Cureton, p. 357). 


15. Quantities are divided into “magnitude” and “number.” 
“Magnitudes” are said to be ““measurable”” but not “numerable.”” 
Again, “magnitudes” are said to be ““small” and “great” but not 
“much” and “few.” Ifa vacuum is “measurable” and is said to 
be “small” and “great,” it must be a magnitude.” Cf. below 
p. 118, n. 33. 


16, Hebrew w, reflecting the Greek otovrac used in the corre- 
sponding passage in Pkysics IV, 7, 214a, 24. 


17. Cf. Physics IV, 6. 


18. Averroes divides Aristotle's arguments against the existence 
of a vacuum into five. Crescas, in his turn, groups these five 
arguments into two main classes, one which may be termed 
elenchic and the other deictic. 


19. Cf. Physics IV, 8, 214b, 12-27, and Averroes: ¡TD 'YYDR PDO 
POR YI NDIOA ¿YD Ya, 


20. Hebrew bom, literally, bodies, i. e., DUWD DB, simple 
bodies, by which Aristotle generally calls the elements. Cf. árAá 
oduiara in De Caelo UI, 1, 298a, 29. 


21. 1. e., fire and aír are moved upward whereas earth and water 
are moved downward. 


22. That is to say, the cause of natural motion is due to the fact 
that the elements have proper places to which they are respect- 
ively adapted by their nature, and toward which they tend when 
they are separated from them, This impulsive motion of the ele- 
ments is their momentum ($orñ), and it is called lightness 
(kougórnys) when it is upward but weight (Bápos) when it is 
downward. This momentum might be further called, as here 
suggested, the efficient cause of motion. But then, also, the 
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proper place of each element is conceived to act as an attraction. 
The respective proper places of the elements might, therefore, be 
called the final causes of motion. Cf. below n. 33, 
The expression BNM..... DR is not to be translated here by 
“either . . . . or,” for the two reasons offered are not alterna- 
tives but are to be taken together. 

The passage in Averroes reads: “We say that insaiich as there 
are bodies which have locomotion upward, as fire, and bodies 
which have locomotion downward, as earth, it seems clear that 
the cause of the difference in the direction of their respective 
locomotion must be two things: first, the difference in the nature 
of the objects moved, and, second, the difference in the natures of 
the localities toward which they are moved. This is self-evident, 
for fire indeed is moved in a direction opposite to that of the 
motion of earth, because its nature is opposite to that of 
earth and the nature of its place [is opposite] to the nature of the 
place of earth, for the respective places toward which their mo- 
tions tend are assumed to be related to the motion as an entelechy 
and perfection and the respective objects of motion are assumed 
to be related to it as a motive agent.” 

¿um 199 byob pay ayan 0) eeDrw DY 005 1710 rob ben 
amena nap "Yo mn; pan > np) pay nyun an exon o'Don 
qn 20 ¿Poy yas mon 00 MA ¿0107 "0 Ni DIOR pnyan nia 
mM DIOR UNM'D IPS PP Py mm roy ipny" “we MDIpon *yab 
mopo yam pas yos be ano yoo +99 ¿pan popa e 1911 98 pnya 
modem mona mo mp mo pan pas món + .nmpo yan ba 
yuan) buen memos yyunon mom yuan 


23. The Jews' College MS. adds here within the text, after the 
word D"y20m and before 2'm, the following passage: '“For the 
efficient and the final cause bring about motion in different 
directions only because of a difference in their own nature. But 
a vacuum has nothing that can be described as its own nature nor 
anything that is opposite to that nature. Hence it cannot cause 
motion nor can it be an efficient or final cause.'' 
mp ya qn 1 ae mpuna qn arm 9 mborm Yyarw no 
aean a bno 9 ree a ra arme ab 9 ro on ln pas 19 pa 
The same passage occurs also on the margin of the MS, It 
must have originally been a marginal note written by a pupil of 
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Crescas from whom we have other notes on the margin of the 
Parma and Jews' College MSS., 


24. Hebrew ¡m nDw3 1nNRa mw mm vin, which is an adoption 
of Averroes' 1139 mov 19 mn, This phrase is commonly used 
by Arab philosophers at the conclusion of their arguments. See, 
for instance, “la Us le is, at the end of chapters 1, 2, 3, 
and 9 of Avicenna's treatise on psychology published by Lan- 
dauer in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesell- 
schaft, Vol. 29, (1875), pp.335-418. It is probably borrowed from 
Euclid, whose quod eral demonstrandum is translated into Arabic 
by els ls, (Cf. Arabic translation of the Elemenis, 
Calcutta, 1824). 


25. Cf. Physics IV, 8, 214b, 28-215a, 24, and Averroes: ybum 
A ADO TD DD ¿TD 'YYDNT YI, 


26. Hebiew v>ww mm wow no yap vo)» ebnnn myaen myunm. 
Averroes has here My3un mpuna yaba wn 1280 m0) 1DDD mo), 
Aristotle says: “Natural lation, however, is different; so that 
things which are naturally moved will be diflerent” (Physics 
IV, 8, 215a, 11-12). won mo =dl od, vox no =eis d, 


27. So also Averroes .myam e queda “BNN Dx mrmaamn *> 
yabs m9y nonp mysem. Aristotle says: “For compulsory motion 
is contrary to nature, and that which is contrary to nature is 
posterior to that which is according to nature” (Physics IV, 8, 
215a, 34). 


28. Not found in Averroes' Intermediate Physics nor in Aristotle. 


29. The word PM is also used by Averroes. Aristotle has Tú 
TUTTOU MEVA. 


30. Aristotle suggests two reasons for the continuation of the 
motion of a projectile after the removal of the exterior force. 
“Either through an antiperistasis, as some say, or because the 
air being impelled, impels with a swifter motion than that of the 
lation of the impelled body through which it tends to the proper 
place.” (Physics IV, 8, 215a, 14-17). The explanation given by 
Averroes and reproduced here by Crescas corresponds to the 
second of Aristotle's reasons. 
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The term mbp> does not occur in the Intermediate Physics. 


31. Cf. Physics IV, 8, 215a, 24-216, 26, and Averroes yaen 
A A 


32. This formal division into two propositions is Crescas' own. 
Averroes has here: “It is self-evident that when of two objects in 
motion one is moved faster than the other the ratio of one motion 
to the other is equal either to the ratio of one motive force to the 
other, if the motive forces differ, or to the ratio of one receptacle 
to the other, if there is a difference only in the receptacle, or to the 
compound ratio of both of them, if there is a difference in both, 
i. e., the motive agent and the receptacle. Since the difference in 
the motion must inevitably be due either to the motive agent or 
to the receptacle or to both, he has framed one argument with 
respect to the swiftness and slowness due to the receptacle alone 
and another argument with respett to the swiftness and slowness 
due to the motive force alone.” 
7 nr bro ma yy 9 3 wxya pra o mw novo mn 
wo on ÓN LON DPI DN 7 a ÓN MPA MIND OMR DITO *1071D 
w 139 ó3pos ibamos Yapa ba bapen om a oypmon ban 
rob nn git bs 92 1 ma 19m NO ¿OTTO “INDI 
¿amoo o Yapn 0150 on yin op DN ran yan e) nyuna moro 
23 bapon món bo DNRSDAT NT MIOS "19D NM NDION OY 
239 yuan món 109 DNXXOM TR MIO MD 25M 
Cf. Physics 1V, 8, 215a, 25-29: "We see the same weight and 
body more swiftly borne along, through two causes; either be- 
cause there is a difference in that through which it is borne along, 
as when it moves through water, or earth, or air; or because that 
which is borne along differs, if other things remain the same, 
through excess of weight or levity.” 


33. Hebrew yw, literally, “movens,” or “motive force.” See 
above n. 22. 

Aristotle has here: “for we see that things which have a greater 
momentum (Porñv), of either weight (Bápovs) or levity 
(xovpóryTOS), if in other respects they possess similar figures, are 
more swiftly carried through an equal space (xwplov = 93pD), and 
that according to the ratio the magnitudes have to each other” 
(Physics IV, 8, 216a, 13-16). 
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34. Hebrew bapo, literally, 5e£auevñ, Sexrixóv. But here it 
probably represents the term x4pa (see above n. 33) which also 
in Latin is sometimes translated by receptacium instead of spalium. 
Cf. Physics IV, 2, 209b, 11-12: $0 xal há rwv Thy Vinv ral riv 
xópay rabro dnow elvas dy Ty riualy. “Idcirco etiam Plato 
in Timaeo materiam et receptaclum ait idem esse.” 


35. Hebrew YD “ny ....nt nem, Not found in the Intermediate 
Physics. 


36. Hebrew hapn pm nv Aristotle would have said that air 
being more attenuated than water will impede the motion less 
than water (see Physics IV, 8, 215a, 29). 


37. Cf. Elements, Book V, Definition 14. This reference to Euclid 
is not found in the Intermediate Physics. 


38. Cf. Physics TV, 8, 215a, 31-215b, 21. 


39. Hebrew mam be nan om) DDD apo "a “INDD Kn, 
literally, “the ratio of a finite to an infinite.”” This statement is 
not found in Averroes. He only says: “But inasmuch as ín a 
vacuum there is no recipient, motion will have to be in no-time, 
that is, in an instant.'* Aristotle has here: “But a vacuum has 
no ratio by which it may be surpassed by a body; just as nothing 
(unóév) has no ratio to number” (Physics 1V, 8, 215b, 12-13). 

manga 9% 0 abra yuan nano amm, dapo mpaa ya mo mob ban, 


40. Hebrew ¡ot n71, ¿xpovov. 


41. This last statement is not found in Averroes. It is based upon 
the Aristotelian principle that time, motion and magnitude are 
continuous quantities (Physics 1V, 11) and hence divisible 
(Physics VI, 2). Cf. also below Propositions VII and XV. 


42. That is to say, both these arguments are based upon the 

proposition that there cannot be motion in empty time. The 

argument referred to is found in De Caelo 1, 6, 273a, 21-274a, 18, 

and is reproduced later by Crescas in his third class of arguments. 
The original passage of Averroes reads as follows: 

MAD PD 0 XD DAD 10D Y S9R NDION M5 10 Xy pon an 

S3p9n unn vero mn or ma 0 yyunon yu armo rn 
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yn bs yn or yum de pum Dr 7 ono om ma 
¡YU 2 Y DIM NOD AN DO DO DINO APD MR TI ONO 
nm bapon up)o “meo p wn pr nba yuan ran meo ar rn 
¿Om Mpun 000 92 TP ONDY IPUT TAN OM ¿ANO TUN MAN 

In Gersonides' supercommentary On the Intermediate Physics, 
(ad loc.), Averroes” passage is paraphrased as follows: ¡3N “MM 
DIO PD MO RXD' DND 00D 190 WN NDOR MO NADAN TM 07 
WO OO a or ondaa 1 ypyunon yyuno amvro en 
O0b1ym D'DVN “DDa. 

Evidently the text here is based directly upon Gersonides. 

The expression NyN Mo, vis demonstrationts, nervus probandi, 
refers to the formal arrangement and the cogency of the reasoning 
which shows the inference of the consequent from the anticedent. 
Thus the Figure of a syllogism is its m>. Cf. Averroes, Kol 
Meleket Higgayon, Nizguak, p. 582. ¡mana “wpn M> M1) BND NN 
nro. Shem-tob's Commentary on the Moreh 11, 14: nt nm 
o e ym me mn >ya von on :ammn mr by em non 
amoobo abs by mm pana )7 wm an. 

See below n. 77. 


43. Cf. Physics IV, 8, 216a, 12-21. 


44. Cf. Physics IV, 8, 216a, 26-216b, 12, and Averroes: 'YaL YDD 
“DMT DON TO ¿0 ¡TD 'YXDR. 


45. Hebrew bm “uu. Cf, Matthew 17, 20. Averroes has here 
MT un, a graín of millet, and refers to Aristotle: nmyn pm mm 
WD"IN “DNY > ¡m1 um. The expression is to be found in 
the Physics 1V, 12, 221a, 22-23: xal d oúpavos éy TÍ kéyxp 
Óre ydp % kbyxpos éoriv, tor: xal ó obpavós. 

The Greek xéyxpos, a grain of millet, is usually translated by 
the Hebrew 31. It is thus rendered in the following Hebrew 
translations oí Averroes' Intermediate Physics: (1) Serabiah ben 
Isaac, MS. Bodieian 1386. (2) Kalonymus ben Kalonymus, MSS. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. Heb. 937 and 938. The same term 
ís also used in the following supercommentaries on the /nterme- 
diate Physics: (1) Gersonides, MS. Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. 
Heb. 964. (2) Narboni, MS. Bibliothéque Nationale Cod. Heb, 
967. Cf. also Narboni on the Morek 11, Introduction, Proposi- 
tion 2: 111 as me ho mm, 
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The expression Yan "wo, however, is found in Ibn Tibbon's 
translation of the More 1, 56: wan dim Hmm 1 > 
cm» ppm. Cf, Emunah Ramah UM, iv, 3, p. 63: “DY “Y 
mbran bar mo bes 11 5y ev. It is also found in the 
following works: (1) Isaac ben Shem-tob's second supercom- 
mentary on the Intermediate Physics (loc. cit.), MSS. Munich 
Cod. Heb. 45 and Cambridge University Library, Mm. 6. 25; 
and (2) his third supercommentary on it, MS, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, R. 8. 19(2). (3) Abraham Shalom's translation 
of Albertus Magnus' Philosopkia Pauperum, MS. Cambridge 
University Library, Mm. 6.32(6), p. 3la, 1.9: bw bum uw 
Sym. (4) Joseph ben Shem-Tob's translation of Crescas' Bifful 
Ikkere ha-Nogerim, 5. (5) Both these expressions occur in Profiat 
Duran's Jggeret Al Tehi Ka-Aboteka: DIO JON NVI “WBN DNI 
an ba ms 199 ahy. 


The two terms occur also in the Intermediate Physics, in the 
passage corresponding to the above-mentioned Physics 1V, 12, 
221a, 22-23: Y RXDI NVI ONO 1272 NT 10 “DN A MP e sn 
11 a oy xo? ns 1 am A DD MP O). 


46. Hebrew 707 1072 DNI 0pD NM DO aro mob 13 0N rm 
ODIPD YYD'Y DN BN NM. Averroes has here: 'prrw “woo mn 
pon ame Da 1 on pod py nl DD DS NOR Mp rn an TOR 
DDXY2 D'"IpD DW no2 yum 85. 

Aristotle says: “In a vacuum, however, this is impossible; for 
neither is a body” (Physics IV, 8, 216a, 33-34). 


47. Hebrew bux “pw. Again later NOR WN >I2 Rm (p. 194, 
1. 18), 112 pe nv (p. 198,1. 2). Similarly in Moreh Nebukim 1, 
73, Prop. X, Note: pan (1) 130 Napa mn: (Harizi's translation : 
anon 20m), Arabic: a9e0)e yunna>e. In all these expressions 
there is an allusion to the difference between an “impossible 
falsehood' and a “possible falsehood.” See Shem-tob on Moreh 
Nebukim, loc. cit., and cf. the following passage in Melaphysics 
IX, 4, 1047b, 12-14: ““For the false and the impossible are not the 
same; that you are standing now is false; but that you should be 
standing is not impossible.” 


48. This statement refers to the two views concerning the exia- 
tence of a vacuum maintained respectively by the Pythagoreans 
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and the Atomists. According to the former, the vacuum exists 
outside the world. According to the latter, the vacuum exists 
within the world, comprehending the atoms and separating them 
from each other. Cf. Physics IV, 6. 

This concluding remark does not occur in the corresponding 
passage in Averroes (Intermediate Physics IV, ii, 5), but it occurs 
later in IV, ii, 6, and it reads as follows: ““Thus it has been estab- 
lished that a vacuum does not exist either within the bodies or 
outside of them.” 

m9 pm a DET RO RXDJ MPa PRO ROMA 125 7 

Crescas has purposely taken it out of its original place and put 
it as a conclusion of the arguments against the existence of a 
vacuum, because he ís later to contend that the arguments fail 
to prove the impossibility of a vacuum outside the world, what- 
ever their validity with reference to the possibility of a vacuum 
within the world. See below pp. 183, 185. 


49. These two additional arguments occur in Aristotle and in 
Averroes in reversed order. 

Cf. Intermediate Physics 1V, ii, 5, Fifth Argument: “It may 
also be shown that there is no vacuum from the consideration that 
a vacuum is an immaterial dimension. The argument is as fol- 
lows: Dimensions are nothing but the extremities of bodies, an 
extremity que extremity is indivisible, and an extremity cannot 
be separated from the object of which it is an extremity. This is 
self-evident, unless you say that accidents can be separated from 
the subjects in which they exist. The geometrician, indeed, does 
abstract a line and a plane and a body. He does this, however, 
only in discourse and ín thought but not in reality, Furthermore, 
a body requires a place only because it possesses three dimensions 
by virtue of which it is a body. Now, since it is only because of its 
possession of dimensions that a body requires [other] dimensions 
in which to rest, then [immaterial] dimensions, [were they to 
exist), would require [other] dimensions, and so 1t would go on to 
infinity, thus giving ríse to Zeno's difficulty about place.” 
sp ma ¿12 pra Mp y 10 7D mpr xD» by 99 17? an 
ponno ma non emo nos moon ¿DDR mano Y 237 Dr 
OR NÓR SPA YT uy mn non 19 em 0 959 dar Na mom 
A a 
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epaa >ya aro non mpo ba quee Dun *9 NN .mexoa N) ¡nenom 
RYO “1ZO DEN USX DNI 02 00 NV COR 7 IR SR DO 
ms ds qn 9 ¿pm e DP DIR ¿O M7 ppm Ya ppm 
«pa YY pao 21m m9on 

For references to Aristotle see below notes 50, 51. 

Crescas has purposely reversed the original arrangement of the 
two arguments in order to be able to conclude with the statement 
“Hence the existence of an immaterial extension is impossible,” 
which, according to hirmn, is the chief basis of Aristotle's rejection 
of infinity. 


50, This argument is based on Physics IV, 8, 216b, 12-21. 


51. This argument is based upon the following passage: '“For 
these fancy there is a vacuum separate and perse. . . . But this 
"is just the same as to say that there is a certain separate place; 
and that this is impossible, has been already shown” (Physics IV, 
8, 216a, 23-26). 


52, Crescas characterizes the argument here as Mpam npw, 
Later in his criticism of this proposition he calls it again mpa11, 
according to the Munich and Paris MSS. and the printed editions. 
The Vienna and Oxford MSS. read there mpaunmn without the 
definite articles. Both mpywm and mp31nn occur in Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. In the anonymous translation 
the term used is pam npw. The Arabic original for these terms is 
a Un (cf. Makasid al-Falasifak 11, p.127: wpa kib1) which in its 
turn is a translation of the Greek épapubfw used in Euclid's 
Elements. Now, the Greek term has two meanings. (1) The pas- 
sive tdapubrerdar means “to be applied to” without any impli- 
cation of fitness and equality. (2) The active ¿papuófewy means 
“to fit exactly,” “to coincide with.” (Cf, Heath, T. L. Tke Thir- 
teen Books of Euclid's Elements, Vol. 1, pp. 224-225). In the 
Arabic translation of the Elements (Calcutta, 1824), the term 
¿dapuétovra in Axiom 4 of Book 1 is translated by y” “2 laz 
JU 2, agrecing without a remainder. 

The Hebrew mpa7 and the Latin applicatio appear as trans- 
lations of the same Arabic word, probably “laz, in Fons Vitae 
II, 14: “Locus autem non est nisi applicatio superficiei corporis 
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ad superficiem corporis alterius.” Cf. Likkufim min sefer Mekor 
Hayyim II, 21: ix 7D Moa 0 TD Mp2 271? Opa. 


53. Hebrew: M2 5 08 3pn epa nm rrmpwo vor, Literally, 
“and we begin from a point at the end of the line which is finite.”” 
Crescas' argument as it stands would seem to imply that only 
one line is infinite in one direction whereas the other line is 
infinite in both directions. In Altabrizi, however, both lines are 
assumed to be infinite only in one direction (see next note). 


54, The proof as fully given by Altabrizi is as follows: If an 
infinite were possible, let AB be infinite at 
b Band finite at A. Take any point C in 

A Cc B AB and draw line Cb, again infinite at b 

—————————— and finite at C, AB is, therefore, longer 

than Cb by AC. 

Let us now apply Cb to AB so that C falls upon A. 

The question is would b coincide with B or not. If they do 
coincide, it would contradict the assumption that AB is longer 
than Cb. : 

If they do not coincide, then Cb would have to be finite at b, 
which, again, contradicts the assumption. 

Furthermore, if they do not coincide, Bb would have to be 
equal to AC, and so AB would have to be finite, which contra- 
dicts the assumption. 

Hence, no infinite can exist. 

The text of Altabrizi reads as follows: 
mbon bya mba Ue poDno pb mn Ro mpara no o) 
prior a 'N APA A AND NV OP a UD 77 ON pa as 9D 
223 RAMO RP ep mon ma de qm mon bya nba 
YH 07,2 03 00M ON NYEA 'R ANP MN PA TA AAN PI a 
bya nya '2 Tsor moon Dya 'N TED NM IN IP DD MN ¿MP 30 MID 
on bya ny 2 m1 mon dy 1 10 19 mm 231p om ryan 
deban *>yan DTTx 0710 men dy ono 8 Mpa7 UNZOMDA NATI ORD) 
NOR pora ' 73D 20D paran pom naenoa apre mparn 1 py 
ayan oy > q 0 won ponm 0302 *207 porn '1 SD 2 1D 
tampa me arrow pan bas 19 mbon peo no be oapo bm 
1P2 22 1p 9 "OM IR IP 77 DUA 195 07 7771 Y 00m he pena 
dean Yya TM OM PAN AP ANO YAML DP TO IA 
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CO TON TR Dm on dya mua y om DR DAM 
mm» ,'2 70 mon bya non bya mba ren apa mim mban bya 19 
rm )x pemna pro nio am a bea mm on by ya mm 
snm amo mon bya e ma ho mn bs pros amm ¿ha neon 
The same proof, somewhat differently stated, is given by Alga- 
zali in his Kawwanot, Metaphysics (Makasid al-Falasifah 1, p. 
1266. 
mon pm ap opa morron mba 92 TP DN ONO 1 MO ITA 
“ww ma mbon bya '2 de “1 71m 00, A mp1 be man 2 7x3 
by30mb3 '3 9 10 57 om 9on bya 25 579 11 19y noo 


22,17 
ma on bon ya 29 1 12 199 90m 0 mun mban 
5) 35 mena »pan os mn bon bya mba 'a de co 
TD MR PO AN 1D 92 02 183 PD ON rm 2 
210 2% Xp 0,190 0YD 7 239 19,31 9 pyon 
>|], 29m yn an 209 0p 39 a80n vAmA mon 
ala ban Ya myoa ee roy mor e) 2 2 1D MIO 
p byar mon byan oy mo mm man 2yas mon 


croma moon 9ya em mon mban 


The proof is also found in Shahrastani, p. 403 (ed. Cureton), 
Emunah Romah l. 4. They both seem to have taken it from 
Avicenna's Al-Najah, p. 33, reproduced ín Carra de Vaux's 
Avicenne, p. 201. A similar argument is given also in Hobot ha- 
Lebabot 1, 5. 

A similar argument by Roger Bacon is referred to by Julius 
Guttmann in his “Chasdai Creskas als Kritiker der aristotelischen 
Physik,'* Festschrift zum siebsigsten Geburistage Jakob Gutimanns, 
p. 51,n. 2. 


55, Cf. above n. 5. 


56. Hebrew “no> w ¡mn bu, The Intermcdiate Physics uses here 
the terms “physical” 'Y30 and ““mathematical” “nm. Aristotle 
uses the terms “intelligible” and “sensible” obre vonroy obre 
alobnróv. (Physics IM, 5, 204b, 6-7; see also Metaphysics XI, 
10, 1066b, 24). The Hebrew translation of the Physics with Aver- 
roes' Long Commentary (MS, Bodleian, 1388), reads in one place 
mbanca mw ornoya, i. e. “mathematical or intelligible”” and in 
another emo nh bomb N>, i. e., “intelligible,” “sensible.” 
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57. Cf. Physics MI, 5, 204a, 34-204b, 10; Metaphysics XI, 10, 
1066b, 21-26; and Averroes porm TD YI YD 'PXOR 'Y2M PD 
"D 'YXDNT YI WIND 1D n, Cf. also Milkamoi Elohóm VI, í, 11. 


58, Averroes has here n'a noo 93 mm, i. e., “everything num- 
bered,” which is quite different. See below Prop. 11, Part Il, p. 219. 
See also Emunah Ramak 1, 4. 


59. The designation of the succeeding arguments as “physical” 
(fuaixws—o"yam) is also found in Aristotle and Averroes (cf. 
Physics, loc. cit. and Metaphysics, loc. cit.). Averroes designates 
them also as “appropriate” B"myb in contradistinction to the 
preceding argument which he calls “general” and “logical.” See 
above notes 5, 55. 


60. Cf. Physics YI, 5, 204b, 10-205a, 7; Metaphysic;5 X1, 10, 
1066b, 22-1067a, 7; and Averroes: ¿TD Y) 1D 'PXDR 'Y21 PDV 
“D 'YXDRI Yau MAD no ¿porn non 01 pon. 


61. In the original of Averroes the argument is as follows: 

The infinite must be either simple or composite. 

A. If composite, it could not be composed of an infinite number 
of elements, but would have to be composed of a finite number of 
elements, of which either (a) one or (b) more than one would be 
infinite in magnitude. 

B. If simple, it would have to be either (a) one of the four 
elements, or (b) some neutral element outside the four. 

Crescas, as will be noted, reproduces only the main alternatives, 
A and B, leaving out the subdivisions (a) and (b) under each of 
these, but he seems to allude to these subdivisions in the expres- 
sion ¡T¡TD “TM, which accordingly is to be taken to mean not only 
“and in either case,” i. e., whether simple or composite, but also 
“and however that simple or composite infinite body is supposed 
to be,” referring to (a) and (b). 

Following is the text of the Intermediate Physics: 'First argu- 
ment. Every infinite tangible object must be either simple or 
composite. If it were composite, inasmuch as the elements of 
which it is composed must be finite in number, for it has already 
been proved in Book 1 of this work that nothing composite can 
be made up of an infinite number of elements, it would follow that 
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either one or more than one of ¡its elements would be infinite in 
magnitude, for if not, the composite object could not be called 
infinite. But if one of the elements were infinite, it is clear that 
the other simple elements of which the composite whole is made 
up would become resolved into that element, inasmuch as ele- 
ments are contraries, and they persist together only by that 
uniformity of relation ["», aeguitas], and equilibrium [wr, 
mediocritas] which exists among their forces. And even if the 
force inherent in one particle of that infinite element were weaker 
than the force inherent in a corresponding particle of the same 
size of the finite element, just as we may say that the force which 
is in a portion [7wD, tractus] of air is weaker than the foce which 
is in a similar portion of water and earth, still this would not 
refute [Tb', prohibet] [our argument] that the infinite would 
bring corruption to the finite, for if we multiply that weaker parti- 
cle to infinity the result would necessarily be something 
more powerful than the finite total of the stronger particles. And 
if more than one of the simple elements were infinite, it would 
follow that one of them would fill the whole place and there would 
remain no room for the others, for inasmuch as a body is extended 
in all dimensions, ¡. e., the six directions, it follows that an infinite 
body, by virtue of its being a body, is infinite in all directions. 
The same conclusion must necessarily also follow, if we assume 
that only one of the elements is infinite, namely, that no room 
would remain for the rest, be that finite or infinite. Since none 
of these alternatives is possible, there can be no infinite composite 
body. 

He further says that there cannot exist a simple, tangible, 
infinite body whether it be one of the four elements or something 
intermediate between them,—as has been assumed by some 
physicists in order to avoid the difficulty confronting them that 
an infinite element would bring corruption to the other elements, 
—r be it an element additional to the four elements, even though 
it would seem that there is no other element outside fire, air, 
water and earth. The argument is as follows. If there existed in 
this sublunar world a fifth element, it is clear that all the com- 
posite objects would be resolved into it, for if we assume an 
element, qua element, to be infinite, all the other elements must 
suffer corruption, and thus the entire world would be changed 
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into the nature of that element, inasmuch as an element is an 
element by virtue of the contrary qualities which exist in it. By 
the same token it would follow that that intermediate element, 
which is assumed by some people, would, by virtue of its being 
an element, have to contain something contrary, and thus, if it 
were infinite, the other elements would have to suffer corruption.” 
(Latin, p. 453 r b—v b). 
vw ox em ron mbon bya mba vemo 7 om do um non 
mbon ya 299 00 WR MON YM 2979 7771 DM 0970 DN 
20702 “0002 M3 PR MN MN XD Yomo NANO 71D *D) ,1DDDa 
as ua Ma5 000 IR TD 29 705 2007 11D NAM ADNDI 0mD 
“MR DS 771 OR Da a MD NITO 20D DN) RD ¿RD ON ¡MAD AN 
18D YN 29797 0D “01 “OR DEN NO TD mn nta ba 
A 
póna axbm mono mn any 19 mh3n pro momo ne pora NXOM m3 
ON 97D DN 99 ¿03 093 NOD ON pom nt mon ran nO JO 
mb N) 001 D'DO MR TODD AN MANO MN ANO MNID MN YD 
em porn mr 0905 05 uno +99 nan TOD na 93m mroa an ar 
mom man poro pm mv xv mo wo yapre moon eva bo n3n 
RYD' ON NI DAD MN IMD IMM ¿IND MY EMSIOAND M3 bar 171 OM 
9 Dx ODM NM TO 710) Do *p> po eos? er RN ENPOn 
933 022 00 RV DIN N295 0% MP0 2,000 mean 99 pan 
ompp > pr Rh y mao omo 129 nx m3 2711 1n mean 
eee rn mps mp 9 99 19 ABRO AD ANT PA M3 TO ya 
na onba 2970 00) NxD'D 
“ME PD Pl MAD VDD 1D NXD'D DDR *N NITO NP 0 
mu) 0207 MXP IMD 7D *DD ,OTFD XDR ON PAS ADD 
pasen amo hy om MO TP AN ANDIT TODD ¡TITO On) 29710" "ORD 
IR95 777 18D AN PAR DOM MR TONY MD? NO TD 7171 DNI 
TO UN ANO od PR NY 170 MAD YD ANA PON DO 
ÓN 091 m1 an ¿NOT RD VID IMD? NO oa a mba 
ar 3 NONI AVID APDO NO? RV DIOR NON "9 ¿MD UN Ya 
ON) NO NUTO IXD MIA O TO OVIN VNS AR DON NDA APN 
NOT Y1DD) ma nba mn 


62. Averroes has here “107 ¡115 WR" IBRDA NANO 710 *Do. The 
reference is to Physics I, 4. 
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63. This is an allusion to alternative B(b) given above in note 61; 
that is to say, no element can be conceived as being neutral and 
without qualities. 


64. Averroes employs this argument in refutation only of A(a) 
and (b) given above in n. 61. From Crescas' use of the definite 
“men, which undoubtedly refers to 223 YATTO'»D MN Mon mI 
wm, it appears that he applies it to all the alternatives included 
under both A and B. 


65. Cf. Physics VIT, 5, 205b, 24-31; Metaphysics XI, 10, 1067a, 
23-29, and Averroes non ¿7 pom ,YD 1) YD 'PYDOR 'YAD yoy 
"D PIDA YI MIND no ;w'bun. 

This argument, which Crescas advances as the se: ond of the 
physical arguments, 1s the third in the original texts of Aristotle 
and Averroes. Crescas has omitted here the original second argu- 
ment, but he has inserted 1t later 1n his third class of arguments. 
See below n 91 


66 Hebrew pY>yn mpon jo han In one text of Kalonymus' 
translation of the Intermediate Physics (Paris, Cod. Heb. 938) the 
corresponding passage reads ¡">yn mpon wo buan, ¡ e., “the 
upper place would be separate from it.'”” In another text of 
apparently the same translation (Paris, Cod Heb. 943), it reads 
moya Epon uo qm, 1. e, “the upper place would be greater 
than 1t.” Without the original Arabic text before me, | venture to 
suggest that this difference must have arisen in the uncertaimty 
of the reading )-* or J** in the original Arabic text, the 
former meaning “to be greater'' and the latter '“to be sepa- 
rated.” The copy used by Crescas evidently 1ead uo Yan 
je9pn mpon, which he has changed to y">9n mpon 9 >72n. 

A similar uncertainty on the part of the same translator as to 
the reading of La> or ¿»as may be also noted in two corre- 
sponding passages in his translations of the Intermediate Physics 
and Intermediate Metaphysics (quoted below in n. 71 (a). In 
the former it reads mpono 972? N) Dem v), i. e., “the body can- 
not be separated from place” The context, however, would 
warrant here the reading “the body cannot be greater than place.” 
Cf. Physics III, 5, 205, 35. odre 7Ó aúa peifov % dbróxoe 
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In the corresponding passage in the Intermediate Metaphysics it 
correctly reads: pon by o0n IYD war ¡77 178 3. 

These two readings are also reflected in the Latin translation 
of Averroes in a passage quoted below in n. 71 (a). 


67. Averroes concludes here: mn mp 13105 19 ¡19 OTIS 71 OM 
bus, i. e., “and if it were in both places it would have both weight 
and lightness, which is impossible.” 


68. Cf. Physics II, 5, 205b, 31-206a, 8; Metaphysics XI, 10, 
1067a, 28-33; and Averroes: NDA, 31M YD Y) 0D 'YXDN "YI POD 
YD "YXONN Yabn mo no ; ya. Cf. also Milhamot Elohim VI, 
i, 11, p. 339, mxo bb, 


69. Hebrew Eipb. The term mpb throughout this discussion 
represents the Greek 7óros in Aristotle, which is to be translated 
according to context by either place or space. Aristotle has one 
definition for both space and place, space being only place that 
is remote and general, as, for instance, heaven, according to 
Aristotle, is the remote and general place of all things that exist 
(cf. J. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Physique D'Aristote, Vol. 1, 
Préface, p. LI). Aristotle himself designates this distinction by 
contrasting “common (or general) place” (rómos kowbós) with 
“proper place” (idos róxos) or “first place” (rpúTos TÓTOS). 
Cf. below n. 76. There is a reference to this distinction in Moreh 
Nebukim 1, 8, where Maimonides says that the Hebrew term mpp 
in its original meaning applies both to a particular and to a general 
place. 2h nan mpob nn py om mr .mpo. (Cf, Munk, 
Guide 1,8, p.52, n. 1). The Greek x0pa may be discerned under 
the Hebrew bapb See above n. 34. 


70. Hebrew “NM yD2.. Averroes adds here “that is, in quality 
and in quantity” b',myes mbon ym yo mbon 992 mempon ym 
MDIM MINA. 


71. In the original texts this argument is divided into two parts: 
(a) Everything is in place. Place has six directions. Each of 
these is finite. Consequently, everything is finite, for nothing can 
be greater than its place, 
(1) Intermediate Physics, loc. cit.: '“It may also be said that if 
every sensible object is in a place, and places are finite in species 
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and finite in magnitude, i. e., in quality and in quantity, it follows 
that every body must be finite. For there is no doubt that it must 
be in a certain place, and moreover in one of the several natural 
places, and if the place is finite it must necessarily belong to a 
body that is finite, inasmuch as the body cannot be separated 
from the place (on the margin of the Latin version there is an- 
other reading: “excedit locum.'” See above n. 66). That the places 
are finite in species is clear, for their differentiae are finite, and 
these are, down and up, before and behind, right and left. It can 
likewise be shown that each one of these is finite in quantity, for 
these differentiae cannot be of infinite dimensions, for [if they 
were], those places could not be distinguished by nature, inas- 
much as they would have no natural boundaries, but they would 
be so only by relation. But it is clear from the motions of those 
which move toward them and rest in them that they are limited 
by nature.” (Latin, p. 454 v a, 54). (Cf. Physics TT, 5, 205b, 
31-206a, 2). 
pos mon *>ya mapon rm mpoa emo os 3 71 089 19 00 "BN 
peo an a om >> mo ar om mo 9 pra mon by 
Mona em mm nan mponñe an ,0"yaun Mapom ,pda TP poo 
poa mon ya moipore mom .mpono Ya Nh 00m 9 na Dm) 
som poa ma a by mb Dm na oyo Y ao 
*ro Re oia eo mn mos na ono ama bo Rar y) 19m) 
ou 1 ny me ¿0yas3 meipon 9x0 11 rw 9 as ppal 
o'yyunon myuno 0210 y203 070 INN QUID TT DDN) ¿Oya 
23 DM DTÓN 


(2) Intermediate Metaphysics, loc. cit.: “Further, every sensible 
body is in a place, be that body simple or composite, and the 
places are six, up and down, right and left, before and behind, 
and none of these can be infinite nor can anything existing in 
them be infinite. For how could anything existing in them be 
infinite, unless the body could be greater than the place in which 
it is.” (Cf. Metaphysics XI, 10, 1067a, 28-30). 

¿OD DIPO ¡2970 Me DWD TTD PA ¿pps ROMO 0 Y30 MN 

TN TITO NONI MN ONO OLD DNI NOD ON) PD" ON ¿MID ON) 71>)D DM 

50D ren 1 NOR VS NIDO DO TTM MD DS RA PD IND 
as em sus mpon )y pun my 
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(b) Since place is the limit of that which surrounds a body, the 
body thus surrounded and limited cannot be infinite. 

(1) In the Intermediate Physics Averroes does not reproduce 
this argument in full. He only refers to it by saying that the 
impossibility of an infinite “will become clearer when it will have 
been shown that place is the boundary of that which surrounds.” 
mpon m93n NM DIPorO “wan” ao nr ba amm. (Cf. Physics 
111, 5, 206a, 2-8). 

(2) Intermediate Metaphysics, loc. cit.: ''In general, if there can- 
not be an infinite place, inasmuch as place is the surrounding 
limit, and this means either up or down or one of the other dif- 
ferentiae of place, there cannot be an infinite body, unless the 
occupant of the place is greater than the place in which it is.” 
(Cf. Metaphysics X1, 10, 1067a, 30-33). 
mam NN DIpan TO ma a da po agb ya 1 on bhom 
ya em sm mpon *óano ar mb om nop Om yo DN TN pon 
A9 8 Ss pon hy qa mpo bya mir On be 10 mon. DO NED" 

Crescas, it should be noted, has merged these two arguments 
together, by quoting the definition of space within the first 
argument. 


72. Hebrew b"yabn mam, literally, “natural things.” 1 have 
taken it to refer to the natural or proper places of the elements. 
Cf. quotations above n. 71 (a). 

The reasoning of this argument is to be carried out as follows: 
The six species of place must be each limited in extension, for the 
following reason: The existence of these distinctions in place is 
known from an observation of the different kinds of natural 
motion. Natural motion is either upward, downward, or in a 
circle. Motion downward is limited, and so also is lower place 
limited. Consequently, motion upward and the upper place must 
be limited and absolute. See below n. 104. 


73. This is not given by Aristotle and Averroes as a separate 
argument. It is rather Crescas' own elaboration of the second 
part of the preceding argument. See above n. 71(b). It is, how- 
ever, given as a separate and independent argument in Emunah 
Ramakh I, 4: “Furthermore, if an infinite body existed, it could 
not be in place at all, for anything that is in place is enclosed 
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by the surfaces of its place, and an infinite cannot be enclosed 
by anything, inasmuch as that which encloses a thing must be 
greater than the thing, seeing that it surrounds the thing. Con- 
sequently, if anything enclosed an infinite, it would have to be 
greater than the infinite. But that is absurd.”” 
aro o how to) 99 pos mr o ban dya a 0 m7 Dee np 
me 07 mero moon bya onbas pom NA Py DO MPa 00 ,Mppa 
mpo mno 10 109 hm nr e ab > mo o +3 by o hho 
avban >ya mba bra we mambo Mya man My 05 10) om 0 
bus an 


74. Hebrew timpnon. The MSS. read Bmppn and so it reads also in 
Part II of this proposition (p. 198, l. 15). But the form bampnon 
occurs also in 'Olam Kafar 1, 3, ed. Horovitz, p. 15: mpo pro 'o> 
ompo *Ya DmÓpno y ampno +92, and in Albalag quoted below Prop. 
I, Part II, n. 23 (p. 414). The term reflects the Arabic ¿¿£= 
(cf. Horovitz, ibid., p. XIV) =70 TÓTTOy xaréxov. corpus locatum 
(cf. Husik, Judah Messer Leon's Commentary on the 'Vetus 
Logica, p. 115). 


75. Cf. Physics IV, 4, 210b, 34-211a, 5: “First, then, we should 
think that place comprehends that of which it is the place, and 
that it is not anything of that which it contains, And, again, that 
the first place is neither less nor greater than the thing contained 
in it; and also that it does not desert each particular thing, and 
is not separable from it. Besides this we should think that every 
place has upward and downward, and that every body naturally 
tends to and abides in ¡its proper place.” 

Cf. Intermediate Physics 1V, i, 1, 6: “First, place surrounds the 
object of which it is a place. Second, place does not exist in place 
and is separable from the object and is no part thereof. Third, 
first place is equal to the occupant, is neither greater nor smaller 
than it. It is not smaller, because it surrounds the occupant. It 
is not greater, because, by virtue of its being the first place of the 
occupant, it cannot receive another body in addition to it.” 
m3 DMporo ¿mn pon 19 NM OR OT MP" POT MAR 
mo por mpore nube 109 pon wo 19 712 ar paa Impr 
RO DD ep nr eo ri op e e oo hm nr e ¿pon >ya> 
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76. “First place” is defined by Aristotle in the following passages: 
“With respect to place also one is common (xo:vós) in which 
all bodies are contained, but another proper (l5w0s) in which 
any thing primarily subsists” (Physics IV, 2, 209a, 32-33). “And 
such is the first (rpúros) place in which a thing subsiste” (ibid. 
4, 211a, 28-29). Cf. above n. 69, 

Aristotle's l80s róros is reflected in Ibn Gabirol's Yrrm Bipan 
(Libkufim min Sefer Mekor Hayyim 11, $ 23, 24). Cf. Fons 
Vitae TI, $ 14, p. 48: “locus cognitus;” p. 49: “loci noti.” 


77. Cf. Physics TV, 4, 211h, 6-9: "For there are nearly four things 
of which it is necessary place should be one. For it is either form 
or matter, or a certain interval between the extremes of a thing 
(rv toxáruov); or the extremes (érxara), if there is no inter- 
val beside the magnitude of the inherent body.” 

Cf. Intermediate Physics TV, i, 1. 8: “It is possible for us to 
show that this definition of place, arrived at by way of a categori- 
cal demonstration, can also be established by means of another 
kind of syllogism, whose force is the force (Wpim Ma ma, cf. above 
n. 42) of a hypothetical disjunctive syllogism. For it appears that 
place must necessarily be one of the following four: form, matter, 
the surrounding limit, or the interval between the limits of that 
which surrounds, that which is called vacuum.” 

19 NM *"R2O7 Na 97 van an ro Ly mm 1) “ar a 
nn .phrnnon "Rana Wpra M9 M3 ¿OprrT JO MN TD xa mpon 
ON NX ON AND AIMR OMS PON TO MDMA AMO 20 
RP 97R a ppon nróon pa2 pmar om pon mona DN et 
mn 


78. Aristotle identified this with Plato's view of place (Physics 
IV, 2, 209b, 11-12). Whether Aristotle understood Plato right 
or not is a question raised by his commentators. (Cf. Simplicius' 
commentary on the Physics, ed. Diels, p. 539, line 8 ff., and 
Taylor, Physics, p. 185, n. 1; Zeller, Plato, p. 306, n. 39). 


79. This view, which identifies space with vacuum, was held by 
the Atomists and the Stoics, and it is considered by some to be 
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the view of Plato. Cf. Simplicius' commentary on the Physics, 
ed. Diels, p. 571, line 25, and Taylor, Physics, p. 197, n. 1. Averroes 
says of it here: “This view had been maintained by many of thean- 
cients,” DDTPN 1D man 12 max an. Cf. also Intermediate Physics 
IV, ii: “For they believe that place is extension, and place and 
extension in their opinion are one in subject, two in discourse.” 
INDI DY NOVO IMA OOXR PTA Pam ¿Pra MParIO NT ON 0 


80. Hebrew m>bn ep “ve Nim. This phrase is taken from the 
Intermediate Physics. lt is Averroes' own explanation, in popular 
terms, of the"more technical expression “the interval between 
the limits of that which surrounds,” "pon nm)>3n ya “0N prom. 
The latter is the exact translation of the Greek ó4orpuá TL 
TO ueratb rÓy éoxárov (Physics IV, 4, 211b, 7-8). What he 
means to say is that according to the definition now proposed by 
Aristotle place is nothing but what people ordinarily call a void 
occupied by a body. Cf. Physics 1V, 7, 214a, 19-20: TÓ ydp 
xevóy ob cúpa áMMd owuaros d:oraya Bobhera: elvas. 

Cf. also Epitome of the Physics TV, p. 13b: ““And this makes it 
clear that place is not the void or the interval between the sur- 
rounding limits, which, in the opinion of some people, is capable 
of existing independently by itself, and which is designated by 
them by the term vacuum.” 

8 mb'pon ny9307 ya 98 pmim uan "NR Mpon *> TNT ED) 
Mp DY2 Y9Y 197 28 Nm, OIR DIN TD AR 

The terms mp ,mbbn, "un 1D, are all translations of xevós 

3 AS (cf. Prop. 1, Part H, n. 31, p. 418). 


81. “It is not, however, difficult to see that it is impossible for 
either of these to be place. For form and matter are not separated 
from the thing” (Physics IV, 2, 209b, 22-23). '“For these things, 
viz., matter and form, are something belonging to that which is 
inherent” (ib¿d., 3, 210b, 20-31). 

There is nothing in the Intermediate Physics to correspond to 
this passage. 
82. Cf. Metaphysics V, 17, 1022a, 4-6: “Limit (répas) . . . is 


applied to form, whatever it may be, of a spatial magnitude or 
of a thing that has magnitude.” 
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83. Cf. Physics IV, 4, 211b, 12-14: “Both (i. e., place and form), 
therefore, are limits (répara), yet not of the same thing; but 
form is the limit of the thing contained, but place of the contain- 
ing body.” 

Cf. Intermediate Physics IV, i, 1, 8: “For form, though assumed 
by us to be a limit, is the limit of that which is surrounded, not 
the limit of that which surrounds.”” NW uN ON ¿TW *D> 
pon moon a) pon msn an man ¿nr >n. 

The term "PD, surrounding, circumambient, containing, en- 
closing, is a translation of repiéxwv, Sa. 


84. Hebrew n'bon er mob be moon 13 a e nan WN nDRM 
viram rm. Literally: “The truth is, it is not a limit, and it is 
said to be a limit only because it is the limit of matter and it 
bounds it.” This statement is taken from Averroes but does 
not occur in the corresponding passage of Aristotle. The orig- 
inal statement in Averroes reads as follows: “U'N ¡NX nom 
mban ¡nn erro ob neY9n ma 0 0 07 oxy mn en dar mon 
mam um. 

The meaning of these allusive afirmations about form not being 
a “limit” and being a “limit” and being a “limit” in a certain 
sense may be brought out by the following considerations. 

The term limit (répas), according to Aristotle, means (1) the 
last point (¿rxaro») of a thing, (2) the form (eléos =0xñua = 
opó%) of a magnitude or ofa thing having magnitude, (3) the 
end (rékos) or final cause (0d tvexa), and (4) the substance 
(ovola) and the essence (rl %v elvas) of a thing. See Metaphysics 
V, 17, and Schwegler's and Ross's commentaries ad loc. 

Now in Hebrew the same word msn, reflecting here the 
Arabic ¿Wi or 4 or both, translates the Greek répas, toxarov, 
Tédos, od évexa. What Averroes is therefore trying to say here 
is that the term mon, or whatever Arabic term underlies it, has 
many shades of meaning, inasmuch as it reflects different Greek 
words, and while in one sense it may apply alike to both place 
and form, there are other senses in which it does not apply to 
them alike. 

In so far as man is a translation of répas it applies to both 
place and form. But there is the following difference. To place 
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it applies in the sense of éuxarov. To form, however, it applies 
in the other senses enumerated by Aristotle. For form has many 
meanings and fulfills many functions. (1) Form (elóos) is the 
shape (uopgr) of a thing. Metaphysics V, 8, 1017b, 25-26: “And 
of this nature is the shape or form of each thing.” (2) It is the 
substance (obola) and essence (rl %yv elvar) of a thing. Ibid. 
VIT, 7, 1032b, 1-2: “By form I mean the essence of each thing 
and its primary substance.” (3) Furthermore, it is an end 
(rékMos) and hence a final cause (od ¿vexa). Ibid. V, 4, 1015a, 
10-11: “And form or essence, which is the end of the process of 
becoming.” Ibid. UI, 2, 994b, 9: “Further, the final cause is an 
end.” (4) Finally, form is that which defines and circumscribes 
(ópioubv), for matter is indefinite (4ópuorov). Ibid. VII, 11, 
1036a, 28-29: “For definition is of the universal and of the form.” 
Ibid. 1037a, 27: “For there is no formula of it with matter, for 
this is indefinite.” 

With all these passages in mind, Averroes therefore argues 
here: (1) Form is not n93n in the sense of doxaro», ¡nyTO Nom 
mban run. (2) Form is primarily the oboía and the rl %v elvas 
of a thing, 19077 0%) mann em dar. (3) Still it is called répas, 
non na “mw Dm, but only in the other senses mentioned by 
Aristotle, as follows: (a) ovcia and ti %v elvas, mm er ban 
umm oxp, (b) rédos and od évexa, am moon qna ero va), 
(c) eldos = yopgh, inasmuch as it is an dpeoubs, m9. 

ln accordance with this interpretation, the passage of Aver- 
roes is to be translated as follows: “The truth is that form is not 
a limit but it is rather that which constitutes the substance and 
essence of a thing. If we call form a limit it is because ¡it furnishes 
the final cause of a thing and defines the thing.” Crescas' restate- 
ment of this passage here is also translated accordingly. 


85. This sudden reference to Aristotle would seem to be rather 
out of place in a passage which ¡is entirely a paraphrase of Áver- 
roes' restatement of Aristotle. This reference to Aristotle occurs 
originally in the Intermediate Physics after a lengthy digression in 
which Averroes gives his own views on the impossibility of identi- 
fying space with the vacuum. In its original context, therefore, 
the expression “And Aristotle says” is the equivalent of saying, 
“Let us now resume our exposition of Aristotle.” Here, Crescas 
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could have omitted it, inasmuch as he had not reproduced Aver- 
roes' digression. The retention of the phrase was simply due to 
an oversight and to the mechanical copying of notes of which 
this part of the Or Adonai is composed. 

Cf. Intermediate Physics 1V, i, 1, 8: “What remains for us to 
explain is that place is not the three dimensions between the 
limits of that which surrounds, i. e., length, breadth and depth. 
The opinion that place is those three dimensions and that those 
dimensions are separable from bodies is subject to formidable 
doubts, even though it had been maintained by many of the 
ancients. Indeed, there is a great plausibility in its favor, for at 
first thought one would be inclined to believe that place must be 
a certain emptiness and void which becomes the recipient of a 
body, for, if place were a body itself, then two bodies would oc- 
cupy one place at the same time. This kind of reasoning is almost 
identical with that which leads to the belief in the existence of a 
vacuum, as we shall explain hereafter. Furthermore, from the 
fact that the empty space within a vessel is successively filled by 
different bodies, they came to believe that emptiness itself is 
something which has independent existence and is capable of re- 
ceiving different objects in succession. But Aristotle says. . . ” 
eppon man p2 8 97 O'PrTA IN OPDTO RD) 1y IN) 10 UT 
noben Pp Y 07 DPEAVa NON 3 Pp py amm man pma )* 
COMOTPA 1D 027 0 YN OA ,MPpaoA pm “RD Nm Dam or 
mr wwrrmonoy maenon nónnma 207 mpor *9) 35 mor Dom 
29 bap' mxy3 nen Dipon 7,8) o ¡00m Yap? 10 p'n 11D mpon 
MNXDI NON UN NIN ON 7001190) ¡TINY BYDS MAPNRON MAN TT DD 
D'DOIT IDO ¡rr no) 902 MOR MOTO TN TN RO 105 MP 
wo om Yap ¿0"p 19XYS IN 197 079 10 009 move 9 ama m1 why 

DN O rr voy 


86. Hebrew pd2 mpbn mITM Dyyuns minppn rw, So also in 
Averroes' Intermediate Physics. In Gersonides' supercomment- 
ary, however, the passage reads: 2'1"1 D'YYUD MmMmpan TD 
oppa mppn. “That the places would be movable, and so one 
place would exist in another place.” 

Gersonides' reading reflects more closely the Greek, which is 
as follows: “And at the same time, too, the place will be changed; 
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so (Gar') there will be another place of place” (Physics IV, 4, 
211b, 23-24). 

In ZEkarim UI, 17, the reading is likewise ¡v7m, as in Gersonides, 
Cf. Commentaries Shorashim and Anafim, ad loc. 


87. Hebrew, YI", a literal translation of the Arabic M3, Cf. 
Munk, Guide des Egarés, 1, p. 185, n. 2; Mélanges, p. 102, n. 4; 
Kaufmann, Atiributenlehre, p. 380, n. 30. 

Averroes has here 1 TT” NM YT “WN pri DP, ¿he interval 
to which it particularly belongs, and which particularly belongs to 
ít, instead of Crescas' YI" “WR, which $1 occupies. But the 
term "TW occurs later in Averroes in the same passage. 1n Ger- 
sonides' supercommentary the term 0'p"MD in the following pas- 
sage pro 1992 19 0'pmD 07 98 DPpma DY D'Dn *pon DY IPP 
om>y IpNy” “WN Dm seems to be, like 1, another Hebrew 
translation of J43, Cf. mpo pra in “Olam Kofan 1, iii, p. 13. 


88. I have rendered the expression Dn MINpa 07 “EN as if 
the pronoun um referred both to p'on 'pon and to prim ay 
on pmmvon, thus proving at once the untenability of the two afor- 
mentioned conclusions. 

In the original text of Averroes, this passage applies only to 
the first of the untenable conclusions, trying to show that one 
and the same thing would have many places at the same time. 
This is clear from the fact that later Averroes takes up the same 
illustration and uses it in refutation of the second untenable con- 
clusion, introducing it with the following words: ““From this, too, 
can be shown the impossibility of the second conclusion, namely, 
that the places would be movable and that they would exist in 
other places.” MBIPOn IPNyo Nm ¿en pen an 19 01 mm mn 
mbippa wir, Crescas, however, has changed the phrasing of 
the last part of the passage so as to make it applicable at once 
to both the conclusions. 

The original passage reads as follows: ““So also would be af- 
fected the parts of the water, that is to say, they would be trans- 
lated together with their intervals, which are their respective 
places, to other intervals, with the result that, beside and simul- 
taneously with former places, those other intervals would also 
become places of the parts of the water.” 
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07 we ¡05 arman Ompn oy ipny? om 9% om pon ws 15 
¿TOR MDIPOn DY 0 Moipo 19 mm rm ona oprno 5m 07 Munpo 


89. All the terms used here by Crescas in his definition of space 
are to be found in Aristotle (see above n. 75). Still it is not an 
exact translation of Aristotle's formal definition of space as given 
in Physics 1V, 4, 212a, 5-6: TÓ tépas TOU TEpLÉXOVTOS 
eáuaros. An exact translation of it is to be found in Intermediate 
Physics 1V, 1, 1,8: "pon oum mbon em mpon. Crescas' version 
of Aristotle's definition here occurs, however, in Narboni's com- 
mentary on the Kawwano! ha-Pilosofim 111: www Dpon Tn mu 
ba me po man. (Similarly in his commentary on Moreh l, 
73, Prop. 2). Narboni adds that according to Aristotle space is to 
be further qualified by the statement that it is ““immovable 
essentially:” nxpa pyuno ny) 100 mos Im ban TY OM 0D 
Cf. Physics IV, 4, 212a, 18 ff. 


In Crescas' paraphrases throughout these passages we may 
note two variations from the original. (1) Crescas has substituted 
here as well as elsewhere the term n»v, surface, for the term 
mon, limit, which is used by Aristotle. (2) Without exception (but 
see p. 176, 1. 20), he uses the expression "pon mbann, the 
surrounding limit, (similarly 'pbn mun, ¿he surrounding sur- 
face), instead of "pon man, the limit of that which surrounds, as 
the phrase runs in the original definition of Aristotle. 


The substitution of the term “surface” for “limit” occurs also 
in the reproduction of Aristotle's definition, quoted anonymously, 
by the Ibwan al-Safa: “It is also said that place is the surface of 
the containing body which bounds that which is contained in it.” 
dd srl je ll sol ol ai o IÓ Y 
(Dieterici, Die Abhandlungen der Ichwán es-Safá, p. 30; German 
translation in Die Naturanschauung und Naturphilosophie der 
Araber im X. Jahrhundert, p. 9). It is also used in the definition 
quoted by Algazali in the name of Aristotle: “It is a term signify- 
ing the surface of the containing body, 1 mean, the inner surface, 
contiguous to that which is contained.” ¡Le ¿ys ¿slo úl ys 
sel ll ge al ist sli 1 (Mapasid al- Falosifah 
TII, p. 246). In one anonymous Hebrew translation of the 
Makasid (MS. Adler 1500), the definition is rendered as follows: 
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apn p men "pen noen ,9' 2pp9n DOY Moo evo ev, ln another 
anonymous translation (MS. Adler 978), the last part of the 
definition reads: "pw»nm pd RW "pun mom *ny. Evidently 
neither of these translators had in the Arabic text the reading 


el, 


Narboni, in his commentary on the Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 
points out that Algazali's definition tallies in every respect with 
that of Aristotle's: “Towards the end of his discussion, Algazali 
cites the definition of place, saying that it is the inner surface of 
the surrounding body. This is identical with the definition we 
have cited, for 'surface' means here 'limit.' The statement that 
it is the “inner surface of the surrounding body” means to say that 
it ís that which touches or that which ¡is separate, inasmuch as it 
is the surface of the surrounding body. And it is equal. inasmuch 
as it is the inner part of the surrounding body. And it is that 
which surrounds. Hence place is a surrounding, equal, separate 
limit." 

A PDM DUGD 'DUDA MOE NO ADNM PDA TN MDI NY RMN 
by ar mo 09 1 m9 po an) VOTA WN TI DY MA Om 
mo ama a vo emana y mr pon OMT DUB UD an 
Un ¿A PPBA NM .PDN DOI "DD NVI NR M9 NM pom DUDO 
27m mo po moon eu 


Two of the terms used by Aristotle in the definition of place, 
surrounding and equal, are implied in the following passage in 
Cuzari 1, 89: '"Moses is the rational, discriminating soul which is 
incorporeal, not bounded by place mor too large for place.” 
ops moy e ah mpoa mas me 0 MR NoD naTD Vb) MOD. 


It will be noted that if we take out the parenthetical remark 
from Algazali's definition what is Jeft is, with but a slight verbal 
difference, identical with the definition given by the Ihwan al-Safa. 
Both these definitions have at the end, after the expression “the 
containing body,” the additional statement ''which bounds that 
which is contained in it” or “contiguous to that which is con- 
tained.” That additional statement does not occur in Aristotle, 
but it does occur in Plutarch's version of Aristotle's definition 
De Placitis Philosophorum 1, xix, 2: 'ApiororéAys, ró éoxaro» 
TOD TEPLÉXOVTOS CUVÁTTOY TY TEPLEXOÉvE. 
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The term “surface” is also used in Ibn Gabirol's paraphrase of 
what seems to be Aristotle's definition of place. Likkufim min 
Sefer Mekor Hayyim 11, 21: "u nova "yu now pa? 2"? oppm 
“ne. Cf. Fons Vitae TI, 14: “Locus autem non est nisi applicatio 
superficiei corporis ad superficiem corporis alterius.” 1t occurs 
also in Emunah Ramah 1, 4, p. 16: “For anything that is in place 
is enclosed by the surfaces of its place.” .mpoa evo mo Lap > 
voy DD Ippo "mw cf. above n. 73. 

It is also used by Averroes in the following reproduction of 
Aristotle's definition: JA Y ¿q¿ 4 der pl Y oe Us, 
(M. J. Miller, Phslosophie und Theologie von Averroes, Arabic 
text, p. 66). 

A justification for the substitution of the term “surface” for 
“limit” may be found in Aristotle's own statement in Physics 
IV, 4, 212a, 28-29: xal dd rodro óoxel Exiredóv Ti elvas. 

A peculiar definition of place is given by Saadia in Emunot we- 
Deo? 1, 4 (Arabic, p. 51): “The true essence of place is not what 
our opponent thinks, but it is the meeting of two contiguous 
bodies and the locus of their contiguity is called place, or rather 
either one of the contiguous bodies becomes the place of the other.” 
NP DWWDBRON D'DYIT "0 MD Nin Dx «A0TTD 1909 WIN 00PDN MON *3 

avaro mpo ono ama d9 aw dar ¿mp DW Epo 
Similarly in II, 11 (Arabic, p. 102): '““Furthermore, that which 
requires a place is a body, which occupies that which meets it 
and becomes contiguous to it, so that either one of the contiguous 
bodies is the place of the other.” 
MM ODO! VICIDO 710 RYDO NM OR 0217 NT mpo YN ym *5 mn 
Ma) pp pmepnon qo mx h> 

That Saadia's definition is Aristotelian is quite obvious, for its 
purpose is to show that place implies the existence of one body 
in another. The expression “contiguous” is only another way of 
expressing Aristotle's repiéxwv, as we have seen in the quotation 
from Algazali in this note above. But there would seems to be the 
following difference between Saadia's definition and the definition 
of Aristotle as generally understood. According to Aristotle, the 
body containing another body is the place of the contained body 
but not vice versa. According to Saadia, the two bodies, the 
containing and the contained, are each the place of the other. But 
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we shall see that according to Themistius' interpretation of 
Aristotle the contained body is as much the place of the contain- 
ing body as the containing body is of the contained body (see 
Prop. 1, Part IT, notes 54, 59, pp. 432, 443). Saadia's definition, 
therefore, reflects Themistius' interpretation of Aristotle. (But cf. 
discussion of this passage by the following authors: Kaufmann, 
Alttributenlehre, p. 63, n. 117; Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie 
des Saadia, pp. 78-79; Efros, The Problem of Space in Jewish 
Mediaeval Philosophy, pp. 63-64.) 


90. Cf. De Caelo 1, 5-7: Averroes, Intermediate De Caelo el 
Mundo 1, vii (t 59) /'n “meo pyyown ohmym pum). In the 
original the arguments from circular motion come first. 


91. This argument does not agree with the first argument from 
rectilinear motion found in De Caelo 1, 6, 273a. 7-21, and given 
in Averroes as the first part of the first argument. 

Jt is in the main the second of the physical arguments found in 
the Physics 1, 5, 205a, 8-205b, 1; Metaphysics X1, 10, 1067a, 
7-25; and Averroes 1b ;'% Non ,17 ¡1D Y) 1D 'PYDN YI YDO 
“D 'YXDR Y207 WN and Emunah Ramah 1, 4; which has been 
omitted by Crescas above (see above n. 65). Part of the 
original argument of De Caelo is reproduced later (see below 
n. 104 and 107). 

This argument contains also an interpolativn taken from Ger- 
sonides' supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics (see below 
n. 100). 


92. Hebrew nn. The same term occurs also in the corre- 
sponding passage in Averroes. The term ordinarily would mean 
“individuates it,” in which sense it is also used later, p. 200, 1. 7. 
But here l prefer to take it in 1he sense of “properly belongs to 
it,” as the equivalent of un) ommvbn used above, p. 156, l. 4. 
The underlying Arabic term was probably —“> which means 
both “to impart something as a property or peculiarity to some- 
thing” and “to be the property or peculiarity of something.” The 
Hebrew “ir may thus also have been used in these two senses. 

Cf, the use of the word “M1” in the passages quoted above, n. 87, 
and below, n. 94. 
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93. I have added this, because in discrete bodies the part exists 
in the whole as in place, the place of the whole thus not being the 
place of the part. (See quotation from Aristotle below p. 444). 


94. 1. e., up or down. Averroes has here: “In the case of every- 
thing that has motion, i, e., rectilinear motion, and rest the place 
of the whole and of a part is the same in kind, for the place of one 
clod of earth is essentially the same as the place of the whole 
earth, namely, the lower region, and the place of one spark is 
essentially the same as the place of the whole fire, namely, the 
up, and it is to that place which is appropriate to the whole that 
the part is moved and in it does it rest.” 
mps ams pórm 597 mpo e yan 9 mm yyuro a ba 
DIPEA NI ON yen 9) MpD RYI1MXYS “MN Icod. 943: 291 DY DIppo 
bn nbyon ev 0 o 99 pp NM MX me yum pan ¿Doe 
wm pom yyor don 9 ses pon mm 


95. Hebrew b'porm nomb, Averroes has here: p'phmm Tono 
poa meo amm copón nono ns de PDA mk ¡TymM. See quotation 
below, n. 96. 


96. The Hebrew text here is obscure, In Averroes, the main 
outline of the argument is as follows: 

(a) The fact that the place of the whole and the part of an 
homogeneous body is the same, would make every part of the 
homogeneous infinite be in its proper place wherever that part 
might happen to be. 

(b) Again, the place of an infinite must be infinite. And so, 
the place of the infinite body cannot have the distinction of up 
and down. 

(c) But for a body to have rectilinear motion implies two 
things: First, an ability to be within its proper place as well as 
without it. Second, a distinction of up and down in the medium 
through which it moves, 

(d) Consequently, an infinite body cannot have rectilinear 
motion. 1t will have either to be permanently at rest or to move 
in a circle, 

The text of the Intermediate Physics 111, iii, 4, 2, Second Argu- 
ment, is as follows: “Having laid down these two propositions as 
true, we resume our argument: The infinite body must inevitably 
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be either of similar parts and one in species or of dissimilar parts 
and more than one in species. 1f it is simple and of similar parts, 
it is moved by nature either rectilinearly or circularly. But if it 
is moved rectilinearly, then the place of a part and of the whole 
of it will be essentially one and toward it the body will move. 
And if the place of a part and of the whole of it is one essentially 
and is infinite, the body occupying it will not be moved at all by 
nature, Thus the infinite will not be a natural body, for every 
natural body is movable. That it will not be moved at all ís evi- 
dent from this. Since it is assumed to be infinite, its place will be 
infinite, and if the place of the whole is to be infinite, there will 
be no place in which the repose of the part would be prior to [or 
“more proper than''] its motion and a place wherein its motion 
would be prior to [or “more proper than”) its repose, inasmuch 
as there would be no two places in one of which the vbject would 
move and another in which it would rest, as is the case of the sim- 
ple bodies. And if we assumed that all its parts were at rest by 
nature, there would then be no natural rectilinear motion, inas- 
much as the whole would have either to be at rest or to be moved 
circularly. But sense perception testifies as to the existence of 
rectilinear motion. Since rectilinear motion exists, the body en- 
dowed with that kind of motion must be finite, for the cause of 
rectilinear motion is the division of the ubiety of the movable 
body into a part that is natural to it and a part that is un- 
natural, and that division of the ubiety is made possible only by 
the fact that it is finite, and the finitude of the ubiety necessarily 
determines the boundary of the body which occupies a place in 
it. In the same manner ¡it can be shown that rectilinear motion 
would not exist ¡if we assumed the existence of an infinite having 
circular motion. 

All this having been made clear, we may resume our argument, 
that if there is rectilinear motion there can be no simple infinite 
body, for if an infinite existed, it would have to be infinite in all 
its diameters, and thus it would either rest in its totality or be 
moved circularly in its parts. But rectilinear motion does exist. 
Hence there is no simple infinite body.” (Latin, pp. 453 vb M— 
454 ra A B). + 
MR) NAS DOMO NN DI MPTPTT ON MO 0 MDI ONO TI 
O RO MA O PS MR PDA MN TA TOTO MY WIND yo? 
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JY3DD NYUN e ¡YU ALI PPD ¡TO ON TO DD ¡TI ON 
vn mxya ame o dom póna mpo 17 0 Ny pyuno mr on han 
me 09 amm 20 im ox ya ame o 29m pom mpo am .yyun 
bus yyyuno ya os Dow 9) pyap os mr > ron yapa dh pyuno 
moon pe po run 9 mon pe rro o 10) 9 9) pyun he ame 
amv póna mao mp 105 mr 9 ban ye 9 mpo mn a 15 
RD 09 AMD (MND PORO AMP MA MP MY AND ON 
ODO 999 12 MP mpm “9771 10 PY" DIPD ¿MDIPD 9 1803 ¡mir 
e yuan pos enn od mn pas om vpón 93 umm om owen 
MEXOA TY AM 03 yyuro a m2 097 TO ON IMD a) yaa 
DM TTD IM ARO YU no Am ¿wn yn 
9yanon 02) men ponn ev 018 307 unn nao0 0) ,n'3 13 yyunon 
MY NAO ¿NS 0D RT ON ON pon yab bm yop Om 
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2003 yyuno 19 nn y NO no MNXOD 192: yn (Cod. 943 

2 17 PROS YU TO A DD ANN 3 15 71 27 AND 
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DD DY 103 Peron a yan pos dar aos póna yyuno cal 
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97. Hebrew: na vr Ds pom am ,20pom7 BND Tn No om 
23 WTY ON “1BDDx, Averroes has here: “But if the infinite 
were of dissimilar parts and composite, then the dissimilar parts 
of which it is composed would have to be either infinite in kind 
or, if they were finite in kind, one or more than one of its parts 
would have to be infinite in magnitude.' 
pm 170 23m om phnn noma m9 na 93 77 os DON 
MON DD MR TTD OM D2 M'2) DN 070 2971 50x D'aInO "937 
os 7370 ax Dm 125 00 "MND 


But Gersonides in his supercommentary on the Intermediate 
Physics, paraphrases this passage as follows: “But if we assumed 
it to be composite and of dissimilar parts, then either those dis- 
similar parts of which the infinite whole is composed will be 
infinite in kind, that is to say, infinite in number, in which case 
we may assume each part to be finite in magnitude, or, if we say 
that they are finite in the number of their kinds, one of those parts 
or more than one will have to be4nfinite in magnitude, for other- 
wise an infinite magnitude could not arise from a finite number 
Of parts, as has been explained.” 
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sino nos pb a ¿pom momo mom 257 tm ox dar 
moon pa orpon ba oa mao ON oa MP 00 2975 Sox opom 
om OR e roo 9 >hya orphrmo Ma 0) Mao DBA Ta) ,DOD) 
m93n PR 07D TINO Y MO MR INTO PP OPIO BODA MUA Or 
.Empo 109 b0o Mas pops nano enn e bea *> ¿ma 1 


From the use of the expressions of “finite in number” and 
“Infinite in number” by Crescas it is evident that in his restate- 
ment of the argument he had been following the text of Gersonides. 

Crescas' paraphrase, however, is carelessly done. By using 
Gersonides' term “BDD, number, without the latter's qualifying 
term 1D, of kind, Crescas has exposed the text to a serious am- 
biguity. For taken by itself, the expression “IBD»3 n'22 might 
mean an infinite number of individuals belonging to a finite num- 
ber of kinds (see below n. 100). This, however, is not what is 
wanted here. We should expect Crescas to use some such expres- 
sion as 'P2 19DD2, number with respect to kind, which is a common 
expression and is opposed to 7'ND “BODA, number With respect to 
individual, as in the following quotations: 

Epitome of the Physics 111, p. lla: PR WR DU Fay ON Dm 
mire senn 993 M8 30M D'9MPA 19 039 179 199 23970 man Y 
msn 1% e 059 ma ba pos aboos mon 0h PRO D'IODD DN 1970 
msn om e 05 ym Om ame e 09 ox dx mon amb yo e Yon 
1'D2 “DDp2. 

Ibid., p. 14b: moon Y ys WR 00 71 MD BR nos ro y 
pos moon 01m 177 ON 0D 070002 Mb3N 079 PRO D'DWBDD 23D. 

Happalat ha-Pilosofim 1: mn mwxon sammb '3 ya mebnamn 
1'D3 “DDD. 

In the original argument of Aristotle the word “number” does 
not occur. Physics IT, 5, 205a, 21-22: éreTa HTOL THerEpaAd uéva 
tTadr' tora: $ úrreipa Ty ciber. 


98. The reason given here by Crescas for the impossibility of 
one part of the heterogeneous infinite to be infinite in magnitude 
does not agree with the reason given by Aristotle. Aristotle 
argues that such an infinite part would be destruction to its con- 
trary. Cf. Physics III, 5, 205a, 24-25; Metaphysics XI, 10, 
1067a, 20, 

In Averroes, however, there is a suggestion for the reason as 
given here by Crescas. 
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Cf. Intermediate Physics MI, iii, 4, 2, Second argument: “If one 
or more than one of the parts were infinite in magnitude, the 
whole would be destroyed. The same inevitable conclusión will 
follow whether we assurne the infinite to be infinite in the number 
[of similar parts] or infinite in magnitude, for an infinite number 
of [similar] parts become by contiguity and conjuncture an infinite 
magnitude, and it has already been shown previously that an 
infinite body of similar parts cannot exist because, if it existed, 
there would be no rectilinear motion.' (Latin, p. 454 r a—b). 
"9003 Mas mo pm hn 1091 me nr e DO n'25 05 MN DN 
e Mparnm vivos vos me pona ranma *29 me armor Ya me 
O'pom ¡DINO DI NADO 2D NY OMPI ORD Ran a ¿9 m2 man 

¿mw yan qe0s ren o xo) 10 to) Uan 


99. Hebrew "“WD»3 N'22 ¡INN *'PD PD 3MM “IDDDA MAD YT ON. 
Averroes has here MEPgn "TY 23M PDD) ;TIxA nan yr De dan 
maz, Gersonides paraphrases it as follows: c'ponm 1 om dan 
PR TONTIOPD TP *D OTp0 mo 0 amm opa mas pos Opomnon 
en» mon. From the use of the expression 7N *PD instead of 
munpan by Crescas it is evident that he has been following the 
text of Gersonides., 


100. The entire passage from here to the end of the argument ¡is 
based upon Gersonides' supercommentary on the Intermediate 
Physics. There is nothing in the Intermediate Physics itself to 
correspond to it. 

The following is an outline of the text of Gersonides: 

A. A restatement of the proof as it is given by Averroes and 
reproduced here by Crescas up to this point. See above n. 97, 99. 

B. Gersonides' own additional argument that the places must 
be finite in kind, for (1) the existence of proper places is derived 
from the existence of rectilinear or circular motion, and (2)recti- 
linear motion is from and toward the centre. (3) Hence, the 
kinds of places must be limited, i. e., up and down. 

C. Two arguments that each of the places must be finite in 
magnitude. 

D. There cannot be an infinite number of proper places and 
elements one above the other, for (1) there would be no absolute 
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height and lowness, as (2) their sum would make an infinite mag- 
nitude and an infinite has no centre, and as also (3) the places 
must be each finite in magnitude as shown in C. 

Crescas, it should be noted, reproduces Gersonides' B(1) and 
B(2), but he adds to B(2) the expression YXDNT 3'3D RI M3Lnom 
and replaces B(3) by Gersonides' D(2). He omits Gersonides' C 
altogether. He then reproduces Gersonides' D(1) and proceeds 
with part of the original argument from the Intermediate De Caelo 
(see below n. 104). 

The text of Gersonides reads as follows: 

A. “But if we assumed it to be composite and of dissimilar 
parts, then either those dissimilar parts of which the infinite whole 
is composed, will be infinite in kind, that is to say, infinite in 
number, in which case we may assume each part to be finite in 
magnitude, or, if we say that they are finite in the number of their 
kinds, one of those parts or more than one will be infinite in mag- 
nitude, for otherwise an infinite magnitude cannot arise from a 
finite number of parts, as has been explained. But if those parts 
which differ in kind were infinite in number, it would follow, 
according to what has been said, that the kinds of ubiety would 
be infinite, inasmuch as each part would have a natura! ubiety 
appropriate to it. But this will have been shown subsequently 
to be impossible. And if one of the [dis]similar parts were infinite 
in magnitude.... 

B. Now we shall explain that the variety of kinds of natural 
ubiety cannot be infinite. The argument is as follows: The exis- 
tence of natural ubiety is derived from either rectilinear or 
circular motion. But rectilinear motion ¡is either from the centre 
or toward the centre. Hence the kinds of ubiety are limited in 
number. 

C. That the natural localities must be finite in size, [literally, 
quantity], may be shown as follows: If any of them are infinite 
in size, there could not be more than one kind of ubiety. Further- 
more, the existence of opposite motion, upward and downward, 
conclusively proves that the interval between up and down must 
be limited, for an infinite distance cannot be traversed. 

D. We might, however, be tempted to say that the respective 
places of these simple natural elements are one above the other, 
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and this to infinity, in the same manner as the place of fire is 
above the place of water, even though both fire and water are 
moved in an upward direction. But if this were the case, there 
would be no absolute up and no absolute down, inasmuch as the 
magnitude of their totality would have to be infinite, and that 
which is infinite has no centre. Furthermore, the distinction of 
kind within the ubiety, as has been explained, conclusively proves 
that the place of rest must be limited in size.” 

sino 193 póna a pom ona 19 2970 vin an han A 
pa opón (> be pos na bs a mana vr 09 2997 mm pom 
a o mon ya pponmo nx hd mio was rim boph msn 
¿OD IND Y OD INN TY PVP ¿OPIO DDD MS DTO DN) ON 
w> bm n > “boa nan ano o ne bra +9 Y 19 mban ya 
op mo ob amn ,1bDp3 nas pos nnon o'póna 17 ox bar op 
miren eya mos rre ms od ma jm) MIN PR TUN ID MT 0) 
nas cpmnbn Oponno MR 7 ON PD NO NR ANN An an 
a 

yabn mero in Lam ban PR ON ID MITO NORD ORD A .B 
YXDNT 39 OR an 0 yu dar MaA0D DR TD no e mph 
BODA O'Y20D MINA TD IR YD DR 

mr ON) mo33 125 050 87 ¡777 ORD mon *9ano an od .C 
mrona an 0 byon )e nooo AYUNO MN LOPD TON YD JD 
29 moon pa no 98 qa por) > 2200 OPIO 10 TO 

an nm byoy nr Oya WO NR PD TMTO NOD 91 DER DO 
D'yyunD Dm Dan mpoo 112yo) men pos na e hy moon mb bn 
3YvP > o e mo YyD mm rr MM Tm Oo oyo 
porme min .yaos 9 mon peo mos que 19 moon ye 937 57 mrw 
mb33 9200 ¡UNA TO NIP ,D7PD 199 ¿NT 


101. Hebrew yXDNT 220 7 M3130m. 

This expression is not found in Gersonides (see above n. 100B). 
It seems that Crescas has added it in order to give the argument 
a different turn. 


102. Hebrew YXDR 1093 mir e) o07 pon ya n'29 010 1893 ¡777 ON. 
This is based upon Gersonides' statement 231 YT TT0 mr 15 
y3or 19 msn pao 793 po 19 moon ya. (See above n. 100D). 

It certainly cannot be a repetition of Crescas' own previous 
statement: Yo n'25 070 Mk 79 2 2DD93 M'22 171 ON. The 
expression Dun pon y'2, 1 take in the sense of un "pon bob. 
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103. The meaning of this passage is as follows: What has been 
shown so far is that there cannot be more than two kinds of 
motion, centrifugal and centripetal. But there still remains to be 
shown that these two kinds of motion cannot be infinite in num- 
ber. For, why should we not conceive the universe to consist of 
an infinite number of concentric spheres? The motions in the 
universe would then be finite in kind, that is, centrifugal and 
centripetal; but there would be an infinite number of centrifugal 
motions, since there would be an infinite number of peripheries. 
These centrifugal motions, would indeed each be limited in 
extent, but they would be infinite in number. It will thus be 
possible to have an infinite number of different elements without 
having an infinite number of different kinds of places. 


This argument is taken from Gersonides, quoted above in 
n. 100D, It is also found in an anonymous commentary on Aver- 
roes' Epitome of the Physics (MS. Bodleian 1387), where it is 
made still stronger by pointing out that the different proper 
places of the elements must not necessarily be different in kind. 
Fire and air, for instance, have each a proper place of its own, 
but their places are one in kind, that is, above. 


“If one should raise an objection arguing that even if there 
were only two kinds of motion, namely, from the centre and to- 
ward the centre, we might still maintain that there could be an 
infinite number of simple elements one above the other in the 
same manner as the four elements are supposed to be arranged 
according to the Philosopher, even though we see that he has 
enumerated only two kinds of motion for these four elements—the 
answer is as follows: Inasmuch as reason conceives a kind of 
motion which is round the centre, from which it is deduced that 
there must be a simple element [i. e., the fifth element] which is 
endowed with that kind of motion, it must therefore follow that 
there exists an absolute up which is limited, namely, the periph- 
ery, and an absolute down, namely, the middle or centre. Hence 
the kinds of motion between these two, namely, the up and down, 
are limited and finite.” 

YXONT 1D Om NY 7D pa vir do ro o > hon moro Om 
moya) mi oaboph non ye wo oo rro on) Los yxoxn Om 
MY3RRA m * ARN IARA AO a 0 TM + Yy nm 
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08 YU po me Y307 TA 5 :IOEN PIO DYD "39 pr rm MD 
MNXOS ¡TP IR NM YAMI PD) 0D DN TIO DPTIM ,YXDNAT 3'DD 
Jano 9% YXDRN ON ATI O pon y nm ano Nr mbmos my 
ambon >ym 0rYano bom royo AN 20 92 08 TI MFD IP J) DN 
Cf, Averroes” Epitome of the Physics, 1, p. 11b: “That it is 
impossible to assume that that infinite body is composed of simple 
elements which are numerically infinite in individual but finite 
in kind will be explained in De Caelo et Mundo. For it will be 
shown there that there can be no plurality of universes.” 
D'IWDD 2970 M>3n 19 PR NR DO 7 MO DDR oa ro 
moore 7 pos mon 09 e 17 om ea aaponh mon am peo 
POD NSY TODR ON NITO 0 ARDMD TD NT ¿MY DON Da 
2ma DO aya 
See below p. 474, n. 128, 130. 


104. This bracketed passage occurs in the printed editions and 
ín the MSS. as part of the succeeding argument, where, however, 
it is entirely out of place. I have inserted ¡it here, because it seems 
to belong here. The passage is taken from Averroes' Intermediate 
De Caelo 1, 7, corresponding to De Caelo 1, 6, 273a, 7-15. It is the 
first part of the original first argument from rectilinear motion 
(see above n. 91 and below n. 107). 

The passage in Intermediate De Caelo 1, vii, reads as follows: 
“Of the four elements, one moves absolutely upward, and that 
is fire, one moves absolutely downward, and that is earth, and two 
move relatively upward, and these are air and water, for water 
moves downward in relation to air and upward in relation to 
earth, and similarly air moves upward in relation to water and 
downward in relation to fire. Since the motions of those two 
elements of which one moves absolutely upward and the other 
absolutely downward are contraries, it follows that their places 
must be absolutely contrary to each other, and that is absolutely 
up and absolutely down. If one of these places is limited, then 
the other place must be limited, inasmuch as it is a contrary, for 
it is necessary that either one of thera must be most distant from 
the other and that their distance from each other must be the 
same in either direction. As this opposition between these two 
places is known to us from the fact that they are contraries 
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and as it is clear that the lower place is limited, it follows that 
the upper place must also be limited.” (Latin, p. 279 v, b, K-L). 
mm cm yo on mana ya) pyuno 7 omo Mya Doy 
MT DM 7992 11990) yyunro mo Dro) ¿pan nn ¿moya mon) yyunro 
pr pa ya ym hs mer de 7795 mun) oyo Da om 
myun rro ama ed ups nop hn oran Oe quys byob pyur men 
¿maps mebna non) men mobns 1byob 0710 M8 pyun? We DOTA "xn 
mr on .medna om moya Nun ¿mudna D"307 DIPMBIPD TTD ANA 
«JT RYO 719 18D 1102571 POR TD ANO ¿17 MP 27 TYND mk 
pra opa mera pan mona ono omo mx ho rw Sven 
¿007 079 M0 TD MBIPD 207 518 PIDO ANO TNT E APD! TN 
py mpon m0 Mona e 11D 0 2097 MPB PYD RD TM 
Tu 


105. See Categories 6, 6a, 17-18: TÁ ydp rhetorov áAMhwv 
dverruxbra TV Ev 7H abrí yéve tvavrla ópifovras. 
Cf. Metaphysics X, 4, 1055a, S. 


106. Cf. De Caelo 1, 6, 273a, 21-274a, 18, and Averroes: 0'DwT 
21 05) 'N “END PxBNM DMym. 


107. See above n. 104. 
108. See above n. 105. e 


109. Hebrew wo 971 ny mem. -In Averroes: 1307 pen 19 brian 
yby Don, 


110. Hebrew ¡ora nyn 530. In Averroes: “For every finite 

magnitude traverses a finite distance in a finite time, as has been 

shown in the sixth book of the Phystes.” Cf. Physics VI, 7. 

no 0) ma pa nan prin pyuno em mon bya yo bya boo 
JDOT DDD "DON ONDA INN 


111. This last conclusion is not found in Averroes. 


112. Cf. De Caelo 1, 7, 274a, 30-274b, 32; and Averroes D'bunk 
50) /'R “DND ,EDmym. 


113. Hebrew wwon"w». In the Physics V, 3, Aristotle defines the 
following terms: 

TÓ úna simul at once rr. 

xopls separatim separately 05), 
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áxreoda:  tangere to touch, to be 
contiguous WWD. 
peratl interjectum intermediate "29 MD2. 
EpeEns deinceps successive 0D) (ODM, or 0%. 
éxójevoy  cohaerens adhering IA (MN. 
ovvexés continuum continuous D'PaTnD (MparTo. 


To be contiguous is defined by him as follows: ““Those things are 
said to touch each other, the extremities of which are together.” 
(Physiés V, 3, 226b, 23). 

Cf. also Physics VI, 1, 231b, 17-18: “The extreme of things 
continued is one, and touches.”' 

See Epitome of Physics VI, p. 25b: “wx 0n Pparmbn Dam tm 
DIR Omaha PO woo? Ro am ap. 

Cf. also Olam Katan 111, ed. Horovitz, p. 49: Tre ny e) ym 
poro pon mb MITO IR IXPY XP OOOO DR mu. : 


114, Crescas does not complete the reasoning. Aristotle has here: 
“For the first motion being finite, it is also necessary that the 
species of simple bodies should be finite, since motion of a simple 
body is simple, and simple motions are finite.” (De Caelo 1, 7, 
274a, 34-274b, 4). 

Cf. Intermediate De Caelo 1, 7: “It is impossible that there 
should be bodies infinite in form, for it has already been shown 
that the simple forms are finite, inasmuch as the simple motions 
are finite, and for each simple body there is a simple motion.'” 
MEA MNXO NAM) 050 19D XA 022 DM MM MP APO 1 
mov» nyun vw om 99) non moya moon myunn +3 93m moya 


115, Hebrew unn xp ome Tn. This remark is not without 
significance. For the next argument, though included by Crescas 
among the arguments from motion, is treated by Averroes as a 
class by itself. 1 have therefore added within brackets the adjec- 
tive “proper.” 

116. Cf. De Caelo 1, 7, 274b, 33-275b, 8, and Averroes D'bbm 
1 bb3 e xD "yxoen obym. 


117. Hebrew ¡pa 0 moyor móyoma meu mm. Based upon 
the following statement in the corresponding passage of Averroes: 
“By “acting' and “suffering action' he means to refer here to that 
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whose motion comes to an end and whose action and suffering of 
action are completed. He does not mean to refer to that which is 
in motion perpetually, for it has already been shown that there is 
no perpetual motion except in locomotion.” 

ma) mbyonm yo men nyuan ados mo byano bywa mm Yn 
DIPOD) Pra DN *3 TON "09 NEO NOD NANA 19D ¿OYPDN APUNa NA, 

Thus the term myypn here in Crescas stands for mbyenm nhyn, 
rrolyots kal rábos, action and passion, in Averroes. 

The term m>yD51 by itself may stand either for “action” or for 
“passion”, the one being vocalized M>yR1 and the other Mm>ypm 
(but cf. Klatzkin's translation of Spinoza's Ethics, Torat ha-Middot, 
pp. 394-395). In the corresponding passage in the second part of 
this proposition (p. 204), Crescas uses the expression m?ybm bynn. 
There it is clear that m>ybn stands for “passion.” 

What Averroes and, following him, Crescas mean to say is this. 
When Aristotle argues that there could be no action and reaction 
between an infinite and a finite or between two infinites, he means 
an action and reaction that has been completed and has come to 
an end, and not an action and reaction which come under the 
class of change or motion which, according to Aristotle, is an 
incomplete process of realization (cf. below Proposition IV). 
This qualification had to be made because, according to Aristotle 
himself, it is possible to have an eternal circular motion which is 
to continue in an infinite time (cf. below Proposition XIII). Such 
a continuous motion, always in a process of realization but never 
fully completed, would be possible between infinites, even though 
it implied an infinite time. What Aristotle is arguing here is that 
no action which is a completed motion and which must have 
taken place in a finite time would be impossible between infinites 
or between an infinite and a finite. 

The source of Averroes' remark seems to be following passages 
in Aristotle. 

De Caelo 1, 7, 275a, 22-24: “But neither will it move or be 
moved in an infinite time; for it has not an end; but action and 
passion have an end.” Jbid. 275b, 24: “'In no finite time there- 
fore is it possible for the finite to be moved by the infinite.Hence 
it is moved by it in an infinite time. An infinite time, however, 
has no end; but that which has been moved has an end.” 
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Cf. Themistius, In Libros Aristotelis De Caelo Paraphrasis, 
ed. Landauer. 
Latin text, p. 40, 1. 35—p. 41, 1. 7: “At actio omnis affectioque 
tempore perficitur. in infinito autem tempore nec agere quicquam 
nec affici potest; motus enim qui infinito tempore instituitur, 
termino ac fine caret, actio vero omnis affectioque terminum ac 
finem habent, quorum uterque veluti forma ac perfectio existit. 
per actionem autem affectionemque hoc in loco minime eae in- 
telleguntur, quae in motu, sed quae in eo, quod jam fuit, con- 
sistunt. quod enim in continua generatione consistit, esse non 
habet, atque eo minus ¿n alia [affectione?] turpe est enim exis- 
timare eo quicquam moveri, quo nunquam pervenire potest.” 
Hebrew text, p. 27, ll. 10-17, 

ah by > omban byan abr pom ora a hy a ya 9 
bn pp an 9 mo ye mon bya ma jp iran ws yu” 9 yor 
men moben 13 omo ne )3 9 bom mana mbyom oyo 

Mana 12110 12 m7 ex mr pos byam Sy > mer nh 
MAYO Mba MP AR OM O An A O oa vr wo Dar [read: 
Pam pp 107 1)e 10 ODA "e m0 92 TO 10 95 ¿meso 19 PR TN 
am pp 7 vos myuna ar eh 


118. Hebrew >yonon br o) yano va ono oyo yb am 

byon de bynon ora bymnon be. The text here is incomplete. 

Averroes has: “The second proposition is that when two agents 

act and complete their action in equal time, the relation of one 

agent to the other is like that of one object to the other.” 

an>yb moben me ¡oa omión 009 2 19yo roo RIN MOTA 
yonon 5 byonon ora bynon be San borro 


119. Hebrew ¡ora >yb' bywmw ,'1m. Averroes has here: “Third, 

every agent acts upon an object in finite time, i. e., it completes 

its action, for, as has been shown, there can be no finite action in 

infinite time.” 

vo anbyo obeno 9 na pora Dyenos byw avr yo Y 5 nube 
NAVO 1599 M2) ¡DI N'2 nyyo rro 


120. Not found in Averroes. 


121. Not found in Averroes. 
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122. Hebrew maww nas bypmo sr" ¿byanon my hem ue 
MAX WyoD ey ym. This according to Adler MS. The 
Munich, Jews' College, Paris, Vienna, Vatican, Parma, Oxford, 
and Berlin MSS. read n'27 n'297 instead of N29D n'225, which ia 
obviously a scribal error. Ferrara edition omits the first n'1975 
and reads m?ybmb instead of mbybnb. Undoubtedly, m9ybno 
was meant to be an abbreviation of IM>yDrD, but the abbrevia- 
tion mark was erroneously omitted in the printing. Or, it is 
possible, that in the MS. from which the Ferrara edition was 
printed the reading was N235 Nan m>ybnb, but the n'27 was left 
out by mistake. Johannisberg edition attempted an unsuccessful 
emendation of the text, as follows: YYW ]Dra Mama Lyn ammm 
mao (mano) mbyoro. Vienna edition follows Ferrara reading 
but spells out móybm. The reading here adopted is what is 
required by the context. The pronominal sufix in mbyorb is to 
be taken to refer to 9yBnon in 9yanon ny has am, 


123, Cf. below Proposition XIII. 


124. Originally this argument was given by Averroes as class by 
itself (cf. above n. 115). 


125. Averroes has here: ““He thought that it was fitting to start 
his investigation with the simple elements. Of these he selected 
the circular element and tried to show that it must be finite. In 
this connection he has advanced six arguments” (Latin, p. 277vb, 
35. The last two sentences are missing in the Latin). "www ¡en 
¿anon o 0 mam ¿omo amen yy nep non Oven 
CMD 0 NA RAM ¿NA AU VNYD AR. 


126. Cf. De Caelo I, 5, 271b, 27-272a, 7; and Averroes: D'MP 
“na noo 1 0h 2 “DD YXDNT DM. Averroes introduces 
this proof by four preassumed propositions. 


127. Hebrew twp “xn, In Averroes 12107 1) Ny" Ip. 


128. Averroes' fourth preassumed proposition: “Fourth proposi- 
tion. 1f from the centre of the circular element more than one line 
proceeds and these lines revolve until they return to the place 
where they are assumed to have started their revolution, and if, 
furthermore, one of these lines is assumed to be at rest and an- 
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other to revolve, then the revolving line may fall upon the line 
at rest” (Latin, p. 278ra, A). WB2 *2007 DW My MOTprmM 
Opor Ya Y y ¿Dm OMPn YYTD 0D TOM TOR PO VW ODO 
TP YU MAMI MU OO MN DO ON) OD OPD O MR 
nr bx patTD y PYUNDN YYUNTO 9D, 


129. Averroes' second preassumed proposition: “Second, if the 
radii were infinite (in length], the distance between them would 
inevitably have to be infinite, for the longer the radii the greater 
the distance between them, that is to say, between their extreme 
points. lt necessarily follows that if the radii are infinite the 
distance between them will be infinite, for having assumed that 
the distance increases with the elongation of the radii, then if the 
elongation is infinite, the distance must likewise be infinite” 
(Latin, p. 277vb, M). ¿22 19109 ORI OmMpa "PONY nm 
pompa vr mo do BD ¿020 092 WR OPA TO mama Sen 
Smp pa 99 mm 0 OmP72 POaaa mM DN NP ID NA 
YY) DN Ny 230 OTP2 WN Ppora "TO Nn2 mp DND ¿NT AMD 
98 3S 02 ADO AA ¿MPA DOS MOVY TIA DR PO 
na 0772 pa TO, 


130. Averroes' first preassumed proposition: “First, in an infinite 
circular body the lines proceeding from the centre must inevitably 
be infinite [in length]” (Latin, p. 277vb). '2m0 om b20 10 nm 
977 930 > 1I1D DROP TO DAS ARA UD, 


131, Averroes' third preassumed proposition: '“Third proposition. 
No moving object can traverse an infinite distance” (Latin, pp. 
277vb-278ra). M22 pro pyuanon quo Noe men nbaprm. 


132. Averroes illustrated this proof by the following figure: 
Let ACB be an infinite circle. 
A Let CA and CB be infinite radii. 
Let CA revolve on its centre C and let CB be fixed. 
If an infinite sphere could rotate upon itself, CA 
would sometimes have to fall on CB. 
But the distance AB is infinite, and an infinite distance cannot 
be traversed. 
Hence, CA coulil never fall on CB. 
Hence, no infinite body could have circular motion. 
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133. The reference is to Altabrizi. The argument is designated 
by him as 'phwn nov, i. e., “the proof of the scale.” 

Originally it is given as follows: 
' Let AB and AB' be two infinite lines 
diverging from a common point A. 

Let AB and AB' be successively inter- 
sected by common lines at points dd", ee”, 

A etc, up to BB. 

Since AB and AB' are infinite, BB” must be infinite. 

Again, the number of the intersecting lines between A and BB' 
must likewise be infinite. 

But BB' is bounded by AB and AB' and the total number of 
intersectors are bounded by A and BB'. 

Thus infinites would be bounded, which is impossible. 

Altabrizi's proof reads as follows: 

(a) Isaac ben Nathan's translation: 
1) WR mas ppmaon Y 9 om cam nom mas any nn 
ya proa 90 8) e9wD nnona AaN MÓnnno MAX? MPAA *NO MU 
“7 PA TON TP OR IRAN PATO 199 DDD MN NYVA MOV DMI 
em peon by yan ja 9 yen ma mn dy when 9 Om ¿xm TON 
mm om neon oy mon ya de ba mba ra 59 mon 
oo a o >y vano 0 orpron 93 >y y po omo ya 9 y primo b3 
OR *9 8 pinos nao opor qm 9 by po mr 118 pro NXDD 
ASD'Y TODA 7771 VOR AR PrriDa 227 DPTO NZD WDR MIT NN) 
Sr mr da asa prono 00310 O'prro NM DION IN pro 
Prada OPRXD) D'praro NX WON 71 MN AND) 9 ¿AMPDEA TI PDD 
Sar mar ramon pon MN NM TD NY NRO DD ANY TIN 
008 99m nba > nooo on ima )y apro mmibeoha *10 Nm 
opor me 9 by 9 po Dm 92 18 paro IN NX IND UN OA 
PD'po 227 pa "pw ana oy Yon "93 19 08 prom ma ram nan 

po 





(b) Anonymous translation, which is much clearer: 
008 11 mon ya pan Y ono a 20001 ADM NY 10m 
o 
e mv mon pa by 098 01 my Dew ,0m3 1D mp0 9y pmaa 
«Ppaúbn 0Pn9 NY An MN ng 0YTIO IND) MON pm 23 DPPa0 
¿aa a y opos my peo mona yen jor man Y De 35 19 
2 Tm 9 03201 0Pm707 1y0 *D> TONO OPA PAM 1 ON 
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amo e da mm prior oy mon tm9aD Exa Ops ama 
PR OTPIO Proba SN me mona 19 m99n PR pro ama SN 
ON OR DRA DNP 0 a an om in de mo man 1) 
MOM IR 02D 77M mp Om Y AN MTY pen YN UM 

Ia) 1 Sn mph on mo on 9 o mom 19 ma arnn> 

It will be noted that Altabrizi's proof is reproduced only in the 
last part of Crescas' proof and is introduced by him with the 
words amp *1 533 1 avr" mm. Originally in Altabrizi there is 
no indication of the connection between this proof and the Aris- 
totelian proof reproduced by Crescas from Averroes. But Crescas 
must have surmised that Altabrizi's proof was merely a modifica- 
tion of the Aristotelian, the difference between them being merely 
that whereas the Aristotelian proof is connected with the rotation 
of an infinite sphere, Altabrizi's proof argues from the existence 
of any two infinite lines. Crescas has therefore reproduced it as 
another version, more general in its application, of Aristotle's 
proof. 

On the margin of the Vatican MS. there is the following note: 
“This argument is taken by the author from the commentary of 
Altabrizi where certain doubts are raised against it and are 
answered by him.” 

MPDD “RIM DIpom NDS PUanS 279 an mp) nm non 
O Trnm voy no 
134, Hebrew WD) “MD M2 APD Mya “DRDN 5. 

In Isaac ben Nathan's translation of Altabrizi it reads: ¡rim 
PO 017 PPPD IN 3 7Pw UN Dy Mas 3% paiÓn ma, 

In the anonymous translation it reads: 09 "Tp “pon vn 
nal mm Dmpn 0 p> 


135. Hebrew t27bno D'NXY1, proceeding from the centre. 
Altabrizi: nm norma mexv, proceeding from one beginning. 


136, Cf. De Caelo 1, 5, 272a, 7-20; and Averroes: omym pben 
30m non 5 9h e “ORD YXDNS. 

Averroes again introduces this proof by preassumed proposi- 
tions. 

In Averroes this proof is divided into two parts. The first cor- 
responds to the last part in Aristotle (De Caelo 272a, 11-20). The 
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second corresponds to the first part in Aristotle (De Caslo 272a, 
7-11). 

Crescas reproduces now only the first part of Averroes' proof. 
(see below note 141). 


137. By Averroes' first preassumed proposition, in which reference 
is given to the Physics (i. e. VI, 7): “First, every object that is 
moved in finite time is moved with a finite motion over a finite 
distance. This has been demonstrated in the Physics” (Latin, p. 
278rb, E). Ma nyun yyuno e ma ppm pyuno yyuano 559 ¿nen 
300 JOYA ANDM M9) “07M ¿Ya pmibor 


138. Averroes' fifth preassumed proposition: “Fifth, if from the 
centre of the infinite circular element we extend a line and cause it 
pass through it, the line will be infinitely extended. Similarly, if 
we extend a chord through the infinite circular body, the chord 
will be infinite at both its ends” (Latin, p. 278rb, E). Hrebmmn, 
moan ya 9 79 0 11290 IP MID NUDO ¿PON "207 DVD 
vmsp "nop man mba be 99 79 Dm NXUwO 1). 


139. Averroes” fourth preassumed proposition: “Fourth, the cir- 
cular body completes its revolution in finite time” (Latin, p. 
278rb, E). na ]9m mu 0 *21007 DATO nyarm. 


140. Averroes illustrates this proof by the following diagram: 
Let C be an infinite circle. 


a Let CD be a radius infinite at D. 
Let AB be a chord infinite at A and B, 
Let CD revolve on its centre C. 
3 CD will complete ¡ts evolution in a finite time, 


during a part of which it will intersect AB. 
Therefore, CD will pass through AB in a finite time. 
But an infinite distance cannot be passed through in a finite 
time. 


141. This proof is of a composite nature. lts phraseology and 
construction are borrowed from Averroes' third proof, correspond- 
ing to De Caelo 1, 5, 272a, 21-272b, 17. In substance, however, 
it is the second part of Averroes' second proof (see above n. 136). 
A similar proof is given by Avicenna in his A1-Najah, p. 33, which is 
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also found in Algazali's Makasid al-Falasifah 11, p. 126, and in 
Altabrizi, where it is called ¡mom nbw (anonymous translation : 
“ID np), “the proof from parallel lines.'”” Jt seems that Cres- 
cas' object in putting here this proof in place of the original third 
proof of Averroes was in order to be able afterwards to refute it 
by an objection raised against it by Altabrizi himself (see below 
p- 168, n. 117). 

The following are the texts illustrating this note: 

(a) Averroes third proof: 

“Third argument. He introduces this argument by two 
propositions. 

First, if two finite bodies are parallel to each other and are 
placed alongside each other, and each one of these bodies turns 
on a pivot (literally: is moved) in the opposite direction of the 
other, or one body is moved and the other remains at rest, both 
these bodies will cut through each other in finite time and then 
part from each other. There is no difíerence whether both bodies 
are moved or only one body is moved, except that in the former 
case their departure from each other will begin sooner. 

Second, if of two magnitudes of this description, í. e., parallel to 
each other and alongside each other, one is infinite or both are 
infinite, and one is moved while the other is at rest or both are 
moved opposite to each other and then become parted, they will 
have to cut through each other in infinite time. For it has already 
been shown by a demonstration in the sixth book of the Physics, 
[ch. 7], that if an infinite distance is traversed it must be traversed 
with an infinite motion and in infinite time. 

Having laid down these two propositions, if we now assume 
that the celestial sphere ¡is infinite, it will follow that the celestial 
sphere will traverse a finite distance in a finite time, for we 
observe that it traverse a section of the earth in finite time. 1t 
will thus follow that two magnitudes, one infinite and the other 
finite, will traverse each other in finite time. But this is an 
impossible absurdity” (Latin, p. 278vb). 

DOTPA m9 19 07p9 am non an ¿ben non 
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(The term “TIDu represents here the Arabic 531», parallel, 
which occurs in the quotation from Algazali given below in this 
note. Cf. also below n. 142. The expression YIX 5y no, literally, 
placed beside it, seems to me to mean also parallel and to be an 
attempt to give a literal translation of the Greek term which 
means beside of one another. The Latin translation renders 'n9u 
by “obuius” and rix >y mo by “¡uxta positus.”) 


(b) The second part of Averroes' second proof: 


“Furthermore, everything finite has a beginning. This being so, 
then the intersection of the radius CD and the chord AB (see 
diagram above in n. 140) must have a first point and that is the 
point at which the two lines first meet and come in contact with 
each other. But if we assume these two lines to be infinite, they 
can have no first point of intersection. For when the two lines 
described in the diagram meet, they cannot first meet at some 
point in the middle. It is quite clear that they must first come in 
contact with each other at a point at the extremity of one of the 
lines or of both. But an infinite line has no extremity. Hence no 
infinite line can come ín contact with another line and can have no 
first point of intersection. But the assumption is that the infinite 
lines in the diagram meet at a first point of intersection. Hence an 
impossible absurdity. Since it has been shown that in the circular 
body under consideration the two lines must have a first point 
of intersection by reason of the fact that the time of the inter- 
section has a beginning, it has thus been demonstrated that a 
circular body moving circularly cannot be infinite” (Latin, p. 
278va—b). 
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(c) Algazali's proof in Kawwanol ha-Pilosofim 11 (Makasid 
al-Falasifah 11, p. 126): 
¿ED ARAN NA a pena mom privo map on 
y po 17 hen buys Sp am bon 1 19 1p ur 19 wr 
MOTA PDDR MY NN AMDS  Y 
m5 nampn ax be mu» rmuyn 2 
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(d) Altabrizi's version of the proof in Isaac ben Nathan's 
translation: 
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In the light of these passages quoted the proof reproduced here 

by Crescas is as follows: 

Let C be an infinite circle. 

Let CD be a radius infinite at D. 

Let AB be an infinite line paralle] to DC, 


e Let CD revolve on C toward AB. 
Y Let angle D' be the acutest angle formed 
A A Ty 3 by the meeting of lines CD and AB. 


D' will thus be first point of intersection of CD and AB. 

But since D' is not the extreme of either CD or AB, it is pos- 
sible to take any other point A* at which CD and AB would form 
a more acute angle than at D”. 

Hence angle D'is both the first point of intersection and not 
the first point of intersection. 

In restating the argument this way, 1 have drawn upon Alta- 
brizi, whose refutation of this argument is made use of by Crescas 
later in his criticism. Cf. below p. 468. 


142. Hebrew o0"nou mp. The term 1191 has several meanings. 

(a) Here in the sense of parallel it is a translation of the Arabic 
531y which occurs in the corresponding argument in Makayid 
al-Falasifah 11, p. 126. See above n. 141. 

(b) moy as the equivalent of the Arabic ==", sine in trigono- 
metry, has been noted by Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, p. 516. 

(c) In the expression DR“ Mov, zentik, (see quotation from 
Altabrizi above in n. 141 and Sefer ha-Gedarim, s.v.), the term 
nou represents the Arabic =— in — 14 ca. In the same sense 
is DNA NoyY used in Cusari 11, 20. 

(d) In the following passage in Milkamot Adonai VI, i, 11, 
pa pón vos mim a bos ma mas) dy mimo om jpm mn 
pon wb the phrase 11 5y means in a forward direction. 


143. Hebrew (rm mem. The word Mm does not occur in any of 
the MSS. or printed editions. It is, however, required by the 
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context. In justification of its insertion here, compare the expres- 
sion M NNM 07D “MN YUI MN in quotation (a) above in n. 141. 


144. Cf. De Caelo 1, 5, 272b, 17-24, and Averroes: BMmym DM 
“1 non 1993 2 “DND YXDNM. Averroes again introduces this 
proof by a formal statement of preassumed propositions. 


145. Cf. Averroes' proof for his third proposition: “'As for the 
third proposition, it can be demonstrated by what has already 
been said, for it has already been shown that if there exists 
circular motion there must also exist a body circular in form, 
whence it follows that if circular motion is infinitely circular, the 
circular form implied by the circular motion must likewise be 
infinite” (Latin, p. 279ra—b). ,0Tp0 nos 9 man nm Dom 
JUNIO 20D DY RXD'Y "e N'D3D MYUN NIDN BND “NI “29 DNY mn 
DRXDIM PDD MN 303 0 M9 PD13071 MYUNN ¡PAM DND NM NOD 
mas mn m5. 

Cf. De Caelo II, 4, 287a, 4-5: “It follows that the body which 
revolves with a circular movement must be spherical.” 


146, Hebrew 09%, p-2, droypagr, descriptio, which is opposed 
to n, “>, dpro bs, definitio. Averroes uses pm, d>, essentia. 
(MS. Paris, Cod. Heb. 947.) 


147. Hebrew 0731b. Averroes has here "wn (MS. Paris, Cod. 
Heb. 947). 


148. Averroes: “As for the first proposition, it is evident from the 
definition of figure, inasmuch as figure is defined by the geome- 
trician as that which is contained by any boundary or boundaries” 
(Latin, p. 279ra). pro mean (3 nx )>0-) NNZNA MDP DION 
MP" WR NO pra *00n7 72 ON WN ON TNXTO MAD MAT 
OTAN AN Ma, 

Cf. Euclid, Elements, Book 1, Definition XIV. 


149. In Averroes: “In general, finitude exists in a thing only by 
reason of form and lack of finitude by reason of matter” (Latin, 
p. 27913). mbomm Tm mm o 0 expo px mbomn dh 
“DYT] IXD. 


150, Cf. De Caelo, 1, 5, 272b, 25-28; and Averroes: BMym D'EN 
“moapon 19) 2 DND 'YXDNT. 
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151. Hebrew “wpn Yy “moy ro ox. In Averroes: 9y 1p 150 wxn 
TY na, 


152. Hebrew M3 PR P22 1 TOTO NN. The phrase M3 1512 
is Crescas' own addition. In the original, this proof like the first 
is based upon the general proposition that no infinite distance is 
traversible, and not, like the second and sixth, upon the proposi- 
tion that no infinite distance is traversible in finite time. That 
this addition was not intentional may be inferred from the fact 
that in his criticism he groups it together with the first proof 
(See below p. 466, n. 113). 


153. Averroes illustrates it by the following figure: 
Let C be an infinite circle with C as its centre. 
Let AB be its diameter infinite at both sides, 
Í Take any point E in AB outside C and draw 
through it infinite line EF at right angles 
with AB. 
Draw CD infinite at D intersecting EF at 
any point F', 
Let AB and EF be stationary and let CD revolve on C. 
CD could never pass through EF, for EF is infinite, and no 
infinite distance is traversible. 
Hence, no infinite could have circular motion. 
The figure is given by Aristotle, who makes use of the line 
AB. In Averroes' Paraphrase line AB in the figure serves no 
purpose. 





154. De Caelo 1, 5, 272b, 28-273a, 6, and Averroes: Dm 
2h) ¿N DND YyoRM any. 

The argument in the original has two parts. 1. If the heaven 
were infinite, an infinite body would traverse an infinite distance 
in a finite time. 2. Since the heaven is convolved in a finite time, 
it must be a finite magnitude. Aristotle calls the second part 
the converse of the first tor: de xal ávreorpajpévos elrely. 
Averroes terms it “a more direct argument” ¡Mm NDWN NI “70m 
ma en q by. 


Only the first part is reproduced here by Crescas. 
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155. Averroes refers here to the Physics [i. e. VI, 7). no 
POL 003 “WAN. 


156. Hebrew: 9h» ma. Aristotle has here AoyixWrepoy (De 
Caelo 1, 7, 275b, 12). Cf. above n. 5. 


157. Averroes has in this class four arguments, of which Crescas 
reproduces here only the first two. 


158. De Caelo 1, 7, 275b, 12-24 and Averroes: Dnym buen 
0 “MN M1 NNOM ,PO N'D 'YYDNM. 


159. Aristotle as well as Averroes introduces this by a statement 
that the infinite must consist of similar parts. 


160. Cf. De Caelo 1, 7, 275b, 25-29 and Averroes: D23YM DD 
MN IR 107 NN ¿O ¿NO PYXDNA. 


161. Cf. De Anima Il, 5, 417a, 2 ff. 


162. This is not found in Averroes. What the author means by 
this additional argument may be restated as follows: If an infinite 
magnitude is possible, an ¿1finite number of magnitudes must like- 
wise be possible (cf. below Proposition II). Furthermore, if two 
infinite magnitudes are possible, there is no reason why an infinite 
number of infinite magnitudes should not be possible. But the 
assumptiion here is that the two infinite magnitudes are related 
to each other as movens and motum. Hence, it should also be 
possible that an infinite number of infinite magnitudes should be 
related to one another as movens and mofum and thus forming an 
infinite series of causes and effects. 


163. This refers to the two other arguments from gravity and 
levity which Averroes includes within this class of arguments. 


164. Hebrew mompbro. 1 take mbipb here as well as below in the 
expression ¡TIYOTI MDI as reflecting the Greek rórol in its 
technical sense of loci or sedes argumentorum. Thus also is Aris- 
totle's Topics called muápan “vo, Emunah Ramah Il, iv, 3, p. 65: 
menpon “wo Ye CONTDÓR ODM MATI DOS OR oro. Cf, Stein- 
echneider, Uebersetaungen, p. 47, n. 26, and p. 48: NIWDDON “DO 
MOPan “00 aim 2D) 00 ue). In the same technical sense is 
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to be taken the expression OMpb pp many ys, the locts 
of their fallacy, in Cusari V, 2, and TMyun pp YLYN PÍND, the 
locus of the argument, in Moreh 11, 16. 


165, Hebrew b'yubmn, causing error, misleading, The Paris, 
Munich and Berlin MSS. read b'yuwm. This reading may be 
explained as a scribal error arising from the splitting of the D in 
D'YUDT into Y. Still, if the reading of these three MSS. is correct, 
we have here a new meaning of the word b'yu5, used in the sense 
of subject to objections, refutable. A similar use of the noun My, 
in the sense of objections, strictures, is to be found in Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi, Proposition 1, in his discussion 
of the ebhon npwn: am mos mmob mebo me>on ner “0 ponny yn 
mpm mpy>10 19 ¡mee mean. 


166. Hebrew m¡nx. The term ¡Tnx is used here in the logical 
sense of the form of an argument as contrasted with its content. 
Cf. Crescas' reference to material and formal fallacies in the 
expression ¡NM ADM BD), p. 192, 


Part II 


1. In order to understand the meaning of this passage, it is.neces- 
sary for us to summarize the chief points in Aristotle's argument 
against which Crescas' criticism here is directed. Aristotle has 
laid down four premises: (1) There is no immaterial quantity, be 
it magnitude or number. (2) An infinite, by definition, must be 
divisible. (3) An infinite cannot be composed of infinites. (4) 
Everything immaterial is indivisible. By the first premise he dis- 
proves the existence of an infinite quantity. By the remaining 
three premises he shows that an infinite cannot be an immaterial 
substance, that is to say, a substance which is infinite in its es- 
sence, just as soul is said to be soul in its essence. 

In his opposition to this, Crescas rejects outright the premise 
that there cannot be an immaterial magnitude. The vacuum, he 
says, if one admits its existence, is such a magnitude. He then 
proceeds to identify this immaterial magnitude, or vacuum, with 
the infinite. He furthermore argues, in effect, that the infinite 
vacuum has the following three characteristics: (1) It is infinite 
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in ite essence, as an immaterial infinite should be. (2) Still it is 
divisible, in conformity to the definition of infinity. (3) But 
though divisible, it ia not composed of infinites. 

This, however, would seem to be contradictory to Aristotle's 
premises which we have enumerated above. For, in the first place, 
according to Aristotle, nothing immaterial can be divisible. In 
the second place, if you say that the infinite vacuum is divisible, 
it would have to be composed of many infinites, or, to quote Aris- 
totle, “the same thing cannot be many infinites, yet as a part of 
air is air, eo a part of the infinite would be infinite, if the infinite is 
a substance and a principle” (Metaphysics X1, 10, 1066b, 15-17). 

A way of reconciling these apparent contradictions is found by 
Crescas in appealing to the case of a mathematical line. Crescas, 
however, does not go beyond a mere allusion to the mathematical 
line, and so we must ourselves construct the argument by the aid 
of what we know about the definition and the nature of a line and 
their implications, The argument, we may state at the outset, 
rests upon a comparison of the terms “infinite” and “linear,” 
and its purpose is to show that whatever is true of the latter, even 
according to Aristotle himself, can be true of the former. 

(1) In the first place, a mathematical line is an immaterial 
magnitude (see definition of mathematics in De Aníma 1, 1, 403b, 
12-15), and is linear in its essence, for a line, according to Aris- 
totle, is a continuous quantity and does not consist of points (cf. 
Physics VI, 1, 231a, 24-26). The line must, therefore, be said to 
be linear in its essence. 

(2) In the second place, a mathematical line, though immate- 
rial, is still said to be divisible. Aristotle speaks of a line as being 
divisible into that which is always divisible (Cf. Physics VI, 1, 
231b, 15-16). That is to say, it is always divisible into parts which 
are in themselves linear. 

(3) Finally, a mathematical line, though divisible into linear 
parts, is not said to be composed of many lines. To prove this 
statement, it must be recalled that Arabic and Jewish philoso- 
phers usually quote Euclid's second definition of a line, namely, 
that “the extremities of a line are points.”* Cf. Elements, Book 1, 
Definition 111, and Averroes' Epitome of Physics 111, p. 10b: 
EMTIP2 MO YOYYan WR NN o m9 pm, Cf. also Sefer 
Yesodot 11, ed. Fried, p. 45: MNIPA 19 yA YI pro NM TONTO a? 
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pm Ne vin, Now, if a line must have points at its extremities, 
a mathematical line cannot be said to consist of lines, as that 
would make it contain points. Thus, while on the one hand, a 
mathematical line is said to be divisible into lines, on the other, 
it is maintained that it is not composed of lines. 

The anomaly of this last statement, we may add in passing, is 
explained by Aristotle himself in the Metaphysics VII, 10. He 
tries to show there that to say that a certain whole is divisible into 
parts does not always mean that the whole is composed of those 
parts. The mutual implication of the terms “divisibility'* and 
“composition” depends upon the circumstance as to whether the 
definition of the whole involves the definition of ¡ts parts or not. 
The definition of a syllable, for instance, involves the definition 
of the letters of speech. The letters, therefore, exist prior to the 
syllable. A syllable, consequently, is said to be divisible into let- 
ters and also composed of letters. The definition of a line, how- 
ever, does not involve the definition of a point. The latter can be 
obtained only by dividing the line into parts. The point, there- 
fore, does not exist prior to the line. Hence, though a line is divis- 
ible into parts, it is not composed of those parts. To quote Aristotle : 
“For even if the line when divided passes away into its halves, or 
the man into bones and muscles and flesh, it does not follow that 
they are composed of these as parts of their essence, but rather as 
matter; and these are parts of the concrete thing, but not of the 
form, i. e:, of that to which the formula refers'* (Metaphysics VII, 
10, 1035a, 17-21). 1n other words, Aristotle's statement amounts 
to this: An actual line may be actually broken into parts and again 
be composed of those parts. An ideal, mathematical line, how- 
ever, while it is thought to be infinitely divisible, it is thought to 
be so only in potentiality, and consequently it is not thought as 
being composed of parts. 

The same holds true, according to Crescas, in the case of the 
infinite vacuum. As a mathematical line is linear in its essence, 
so is the infinite vacuum infinite in its essence. Again, the infinite 
is said lo be divisible in the same sense as the mathematical line 
is said to be divisible, namely, into “parts of itself” vp)rn, i. e., 
infinites in the case of the former, and lines in that of the latter. 
Finally, just as the mathematical line is not composed of the parts 
into which it is divisible, that is to say, its parts have no actual 
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co-existence with the whole, so the infinite parts of the infinite 
have no actual co-existence with the whole infinite. Or to use 
Crescas' own words, the definition of infinity must not necessarily 
be applicable to its parts: vpon by pre maana m9 ammm nh, 
The infinite no less than the line is simple and homogeneous, hav- 
ing no composition “except of parts of its own self,” avru" Nh 
vpono nor bbs 1 729, that is to say, of parts into which the 
whole is thought to be potentially divisible rather than of which 
the whole is actually composed. 

As for the use made by Spinoza of Crescas' discussion of this 
argument, see my paper “Spinoza on the Infinity of Corporeal 
Substance,” Chronicon Spinozanum 1V (1924-26), pp. 85-97. 

A criticism of Crescas' argument is found in Shem-tob Ibn 
Shem-tob's supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics UI, 
iii, 4, 1: 

“Rabbi Hasdai in the Or Adonas raises here an objection, 
arguing, that he who affirms the existence of an immaterial infinite 
will undoubtedly affirm also the existence of an immaterial num- 
ber and magnitude, and so it is necessary first to establish that 
number and magnitude cannot be immaterial in order to prove 
afterwards that infinity, which is an accident of number and mag- 
nítude, cannot be immaterial. 

To this we answer, that his contention is quite right, but Aris- 
totle is addressing himself here to men of intelligence and under- 
standing, who do not deny those true propositions, namely, that 
number and magnitude are undoubtedly inseparable from matter. 
This is Aristotle's method in most of the arguments he has ad- 
vanced here. 

It may also be said that Aristotle has anticipated this objec- 
tion in his statement that “the essence of number and magnitude 
is not identical with the essence of the infinite.” Aristotle seems 
to reason as follows: If the essence of the infinite were identical 
with that of number and magnitude, the opponent would be right 
in contending that, inasmuch as he maintains that the infinite is 
immaterial, he also believes that number and magnitude are im- 
material, seeing that they are identical, and then, indeed, ¡it would 
be necessary for us to establish by proof that number and magni- 
tude are not separable from bodies. But inasmuch as thou, who 
art of sound mind, already knowest that the essence of number 
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and magnitude is not the essence of the infinite, and that they are 
two accidents, as we have stated, there is no need for further dis- 
cussion, and what we have said is quite enough.” 
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An allusion to this argument is also found in Isaac ben Shem- 
tob's second supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics, loc. 
cil... 

“An opponent may contend that Aristotle's argument from the 
fact that number and magnitude are inseparable from sensible 
objects is a begging of the question, for he who believes that the 
infinite is an immaterial substance does not admit that number 
and magnitude are inseparable from sensible objects; but, quite 
the contrary, he denies it absolutely. That this is so can be shown 
from the fact that the Pythagoreans hold that the infinite is noth- 
ing but number itselí and Plato similarly believes that it is the 
universal, immaterial Great and Small. One may, therefore, ques- 
tion Aristotleas to what justification he has for taking it for granted 
(oben, see below p. 426, n. 42) that number and magnitude are 
inseparable from sensible objects, therefrom to argue against the 
Metaphysicians, when as a matter of fact, the latter do not admit 
it but rather maintain the contrary.” 

p om bs yum DODND MI DAN BND TOO IND IND yr 
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A similar allusion to this argument is also found in Isaac ben 

Shem-tob's first supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics, 
loc. cif.: 


“The question may be raised, that those who admit the exist- 
ence of an infinite deny that quantity cannot be immaterial, for 
they maintain that the infinite is immaterial and identify it with 
the number. In answer to this we may say that Aristotle has 
assumed it here as something self-evident, inasmuch as it is gen- 
erally acknowledged that number and magnitudes are accidents, 
and accidents do not exist apart from their subject.” 
em envpb ob od3 mar b33 09 509 bo21 
Dom 8095 Nm 2973) 220077 ANT DN 09 m1 9m>> an 10 Do 
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2. Hebrew p'»ob now, The term p'DOD reflects here the Arabic 
FA5), as in Cuzari V, 2: Mp'DOD MYNA ¿NRYRIPN (p. 297, L 2, and 
p. 296, 1. 1). Both the Hebrew and the Arabic terms mean 
“satisfying,'”” but the Arabic means in addition to this also ““per- 
suading” and “convincing.” 


In Zerabiah ben Isaac's translation of Themistius' commentary 
on De Caelo the Arabic term is Hebraized and taken over into the 
Hebrew translation from which it is rendered into Latin by 
persuasibilis. From the context it is clear that the term is applied 
by him to an argument which, on the one hand, does not establish 
the truth as it is, i. e., itis not a demonstrative argument, and, on 
the other hand, is not an eristic argument. Cf. T'heméistii in Libros 
Aristotelis De Caelo Paraphrasis, ed. Landauer. Hebrew text, p. 88, 
L 9: nor nen da mp 1 Dy Nm DIOR OTIS WN YT TO ADA, 
Latin text, p. 131, ll. 23-24: “Haec autem vestra sententia 
persuasibiliter (inquit Aristoteles) non autem vere dicitur.” 
Hebrew text, p. 91, 1. 31: 13 539 prin 208 oa aer oso har 
myn 19m 99 9pD ¡erro ym, Latin text, p. 136, 11. 33-34: “Aljus 
autem sermo est sermo sophisticus, tametsi prima fronte persu- 
asibilis videatur.'”” In this last passage of the Latin translation 
the term contentiosus would be a more accurate translation of 
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ym than sophisticus, For Y1P> the term "1D (other readings: 
DDD and Y”) occurs on p. 8, 1. 34, 

The precise technical meaning of the term P'DDD, YIPD, may 
be gathered from Algazali's Mozene Zedeh (ed. Goldenthal, 1838; 
Arabic original Mizar al-“Amal, Cairo, A. H. 1328). Algazali 
enumerates first three classes of arguments: (1) contentious 
and litigious, nprnom mun, ¿,bL dls Jadl, ¿yamorióv al 
épiorixóv; (2) demonstrative, nan vle,J1 (see above p. 326, 
n. 13); (3) rhetorical, nameobwn, “la =,mbn, cf. Millot ha- 
Higgayon, ch. 8. The last one is described by him as an 
argument the purpose of which is to persuade. Hebrew text, 
p. 170: emm 20b, Arabic text, p. 159: ——10) et ul. Later 
he designates the rhetorical type of argument by the term 
“persuasion.” Hebrew text, p. 172: PRIpxR UN RIN INT; 
Arabic text, p. 162: £L5Y, Hence the terms ,P"DDD NDW 217 
mypn, all mean persuasion and refer to the rhetorical argument 
which is known as neon. The connection between these two 
terms is to be found in Aristotle's definition of rhetoric as “a 
faculty of considering all possible means of persuasion (ridavóv) 
on every subject.” (Rhetoric 1, 2, 1355b, 26-27). Thus YIpb, 
p'DOD is ridavóv; ¡Apr and 20051 are lores. 

This contrast between a demonstralive and a persuasive argu- 
ment underlies the following passages in the Cuzari: I, 13: “Be- 
cause they are arguments of which some can be established by 
demonstration [wr>y euro” now amy roy] and others can 
be made to appear plausible by persuasion 20'NW 597 03 1p"pD?] 
ero np "y nym]. 1, 68: “Thus far 1 am satisfied with 
these persuasive [MyppyN MPp"DDD”] arguments on this subject, 
but should I continue to have the pleasure of your company, 1 
will trouble you to adduce the decisive [Mpunpox mp'D20m=MINYTI] 
arguments.” 


3. Hebrew nkm nosna byo we noyn nao pb, By a similar state- 
ment Aristotle introduces the problem of infinity in De Caelo 1, 
5, 271b, 4-6: “For the existence or non-existence of such a body 
is of no small but of the greatest consequence to the contemplation 
of truth.” Cf. Themistii in Libros Aristotelis De Caelo Paraphrasts, 
ed. Landauer. Hebrew text, p. 14, 11. 19-21: np? "NI RVD “DO 
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hy en bs ja do3 epabn noe myera by my >> 1 by 
mban bya mba mos moon ya. Latin text, p. 22, 1. 4-7: 
““Necesse autem est, ut de eo inquiratur, videlicet utrum 
mundus sit finitus an infinitus, quia magni est momenti ad 
veritatis cognitionem, quam omnibus in rebus quaerimus.” 

The expression 1YD WN, no small, which is the reading here 
according to all the MSS. instead of Prn, great, in the printed 
editions, reflects the Greek ob ri puxpóv in the corresponding 
passage of Aristotle quoted above. The expression 'ByD UM is 
again used by Crescas in Or Adonai 1, iii, 1: "oyo we poo bw yn. 


4. An allusion to Crescas and his argument here is found in two 
identical passages in Isaac ben Shem-tob's first and third super- 
commentaries on the Intermediate Physics 1V, ii, 5. 

“There is some one who raises here a question, saying that those 
who admit the existence of a vacuum do not maintain its existence 
on the ground of its being one of those enumerated causes of 
motion but rather on the ground that it is necessary for motion, 
even though not a cause thereof, just as there are many things 
without which some other thing could not exist even though the 
former are not the cause of the latter. Consequently, even though 
he has demonstrated that the vacuum cannot be any one of the 
causes, this does not make it impossible for it to be something 
necessary for motion.” 

Rm Yara "xD NO MON ONO mpaa oye on ber o mm 
TOD RO PYR) io aa by 9aN masan moon nio 739 myunb 
239 mao orey “oyx ,onyw sor) do 19e TD OA DT O 

TUN) MAD TD TI DD Y RD MODO NN PRD DO "DY 

Pico Della Mirandola refers to this argument in Examen Doc- 
trinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 6: '“Negat et eos qui vacuum astruxere 
id ipsum causam motus asservisse, praeterquam ex accidenti, ne 
videlicet fieret corporum penetratio.'” 


5. Hebrew 0" AEPD AYADOM JUNE MTPDXAD j9 01 A 1NYN 
pyme. In Physics 1V, 6 and 9, Aristotle reproduces a number 
of alleged proofs for the existence of a vacuum, all based upon 
various natural phenomena. Averroes has grouped them into five 
classes. Intermediate Physics IV, ti, 2: “Those who affirm the 
existence Of a vacuum support their view by five examples .... 
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locomotion . . . . motion of increase . . . . rareness and dense- 
ness . . . . Weight and lightness . . . . augmentation and divi- 
sion.” 9D ...90n 0107 713 05) 07 mp) MXDS MIN" WA DOM 
“9D ...nYNDOM AYOPOTD ...MTOXA NYUN “MD ...PAyrm nyan 
porm amo ...mbpm. In referring to these proofs, Crescas 
quotes only the first three, and alludes to the others by the 
phrase “and other illustrations.” 


The term “Nim is not found in the original. Crescas has added 
it apparently for no special reason, except out of the habit of 
coupling the terms ¡“IYDY and Jin together, as in the expression 
mann MITOX.. 


As for the meaning and use of the terms TM ¿NADO .AYPPD 
mrbx, the following observations are in point: 

mTBX and itssynonymsbrnand'Tw are the Hebrewequivalents of 
the Greek aEnois, Arabic >= , used in the sense of natural growth 
and increase, as in the following examples: Intermediate Physics 
IV, ii, 2: Mnpbxn nyun op (Kalonymus' translation), YU '1DD 
biman (Zerabiah's translation). Altabrizi, Prop. 1V: Wnk * 
51712 pm ya mas YoN ame Den ammma ¡mr > non (Isaac 
ben Nathan's translation); Y2R MR NU MINAS 12911 NEO Nm 
51712 10M>DX NP) mM... yab ma (Anonymous translation), 
prom 1M*30D Nm mbx3 nyun) (Hillel of Verona, Prop. XIV). 

“pin or mann is the Hebrew translation of (a) JMd=r*l or Jy5, 
pblows, and (b) Ji, áváduois as opposed to abvbeors. In 
the former sense it is opposed to ¡IBX or Drn, as in the expres- 
sion of TIM arroxa ¿bnnozron 17N abEnoss xal póloss, increase 
and diminutiton (Moreh 11, Introduction, Prop. IV). Its syn- 
onyms are 1125, mmmun, pon, as in the following passages: 
Altabrizi, Prop. IV: mraxa men an nonnay (anonymous 
translation); Nh 23m 319 eapn uso pon 2oma mr am 
nanm 1933 apo “om nowxa brian bapo (Isaac ben Nathan's 
translation). 7bid. Prop. XIV: 19 nn poro 07 ro eonw vob 
annenmi nanan ón mbxa “on >. Averroes, Epitome of 
Physics V, p. 22a: NAPA NM MDI '2M ...970 MY NO vr 
ynomi mrox. In the latter sense it is used as the antonym of 
man + 7, as in the expression nat ibm Na 
ronam “synthesis and analysis” (Cuzari V, 12). 
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NvTDO and NYDPD are translations of JU, ayós, rarus, and 
US, ruuvós, densus, respectively (see Makasid al Falasifah 
III, p. 237). The synonyms of M'NDD are Arba mona ¿mp 
muwennm; those of AYDPD are MIYMT .MBIDNT as in the following 
passages: Altabrizi, Prop. IV: nui np 9, n13y0n m5pn 
¿DP WM IYDOS D'PIM 11 Ds po mora bono pbr soonon 
m13)yan7 py xn (anonymous translation). Maimonides, Mish- 
nak Torah, Yesode ha-Torak IV, 5: ex) —poon MXpp mn IN 
ox yn bnbnnb1 men, See also quotation from Albalag 
below in n. 23). Themistius on De Caelo IV, 2, Hebrew Text, p, 
148, 11. 34-35: mpaa ws mp ama 129) )p9 0189 MI 010 
*D1p31 (mollitie) ¡rama e (crassitie) D**23Y1 wpormm (tenuitate) 

ID Mv (duritie) 


6. Hebrew 0107, used here in the sense of u'Yen, Cf. Milbamol 
Adonai VI, i, 3: 1M>9n px 0'DyD Yriosm opa mina “ON By in 
932 NXDI 150 00D 0D 7D *D9 Mp7 wep? 0m07 nxp 1 w 0 
ww no 30 102) ¿O"TOD) D'WT EO IR WN DT, 

Cf. also Hobot ha-Lebabot 1, 10: owo7 “a quyn 79 ap) "men 
pmp (00D 32. 


7. In Physics IV, 6, Aristotle mentions two views with regard to 
the vacuum. (1) The Atomists' view, according to which the 
vacuum is an interval separate from bodies, having actual exist- 
ence and pervading through every body, so that bodies are not 
continuous. (2) The Pythagorean view, according to which the 
vacuum exists outside the world, the world itself being continu- 
ous. (Cf. Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorum 1, 18). 

Narboni, in his commentary on Moreh 1, 73, Prop. 11, describes 
these two views accurately and finds an allusion to them in the 
text of Maimonides: ““Similarly those who believe ín the existence 
of a vacuum are divided into two classes. Some believe that the 
vacuum is interspersed in bodies, diffused throughout them, and 
existing in actuality. Others believe that it is not interspersed in 
bodies after the manner of pores in porous objects but that it is 
rather something entirely unoccupied by a body, existing, as it 
were, outside the world and surrounding it. Having explained 
this, I say that these two views are summed up by Maimonides 
in his statement that 'the Radicals also believe that there is a 
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vacuum, i. e., one interval or several intervals which contain 
nothing.” By the expression “one interval or several intervals' he 
refers to the two views of the vacuum, by the latter referring to 
the kind that is interspersed in bodies and by the former to the 
kind that is not interspersed in bodies but is existing separately 
and unoccupied by anything.” 

DES IYD RT ONO Emb mas no) ph mp1 *YDND 15 199) 
NO PDD IYD MS NO 1IDND OO) ¿oa 00 NEON E ano 


es Mp" [read :DDPD] DIPD MP 0% DO 0 ,D"NDOR D'SPIZ “Den 
m bh o 1357 9 Dm ano ama a po yn da y en 
IR OPOA YOR... 011 13 *DN? 9 01 0''D70M*5 ,1ONVA 

«mpo nya dim bar os bam oramoon 9)3w Drpna 


See also Narboni on Moreh 11, 14: “As we have said, the 
existence of a vacuum is impossible, for the existence of separate 
dimensions is impossible whether vutside the natural bodies or 
within them.” 0'972 D'pr7 MXD *9 9201 MP MNXDO YIDND 10) 
OD) DPY197 D'DNY yn yr, 


8. Hebrew "NO, This term is the Hebrew translation of the 


Arabic “ú» y», fitness, agreement, sympathy, analogy, resemblance, 
and is used synonymously with ¡m0m (Moritz Lowy, Drei 
Abhandlungen von Josef B. Jehuda, German text, p. 38, n. 2; 
Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, p. 369, n. 4). Hence it may be 
translated here by afinity, inclination, atiraction, Yt seems to 
reflect the Greek é¿xiurgpócióraos, fitness, suitableness, which is 
used in a context similar to this in the following passage: TÍ Ó€ 
óvolue: rupós trirnócuóras El robrouv Arep Udaros. (Simplicius 
in Physica 1V, 8, ed. Diels, p. 665, lines 9-10). In the Latin 
translations from the Hebrew, mMámNn is sometimes rendered 
by convenientia, as in the following passage of Averroes' Inter- 
mediate commentary on the Meteorology (MS. Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Cod. Heb. 947, f. 138v): N> mua TON NyT 'D) DMI 
503 MMT WON “IDRD 31 DMT [BRO] PA TP. “Sed secundum 
opinionem Alexander nulla est convenientia inter dictum istorum 
et dictum Aristotelis” (Averroes on Meteorology 1, p. 409va—b). 


For other meanings of nuNNT see Caspar Levias, Ogar Hokmat 
ha-Lashon, p. 29, under mx. 
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9. 1 take py 1219p to refer to mpr which is used here through- 


out as masculine. 


10, The argument may be restated fully as follows: The vacuum 
is not the producing cause of motion. It is called cause only in 
an accidental sense, that is to say, it makes motion possible in its 
midst. As for the producing cause of motion, argues he, it will 
remain the same when you assume the existence of a vacuum, 
through which the elements are to be dispersed, as when you deny 
it. It will always be due to the fact that each element has a place 
to which it is naturally adapted, toward which it moves by an 
inner momentum, and in consequence of which it tries to escape 
from any other place in which it happens to be. Now, you say 
that the elements could not try to escape from one part of the 
vacuum in order to be in another, since the parts of a vacuum 
cannot difíer from one another. True enough. The parts of a 
vacuum cannot differ from each other in anything pei taining to 
their own constituent nature; but they can still differ from each 
other with reference to something external to their nature, namely, 
their respective distances from the lunar sphere (%'pbn, the periph- 
ery) and the earth (I2"wDn, the centre). Thus, when fire moves from 
one part of the vacuum into another in upward direction, it is not 
because it tries to escape one part of a vacuum in order to be in 
another, but rather because in its endeavor to get nearer to its 
proper place, which is the concavity of the lunar sphere, it natu- 
rally has to leave those remote parts of the vacuum and occupy 
the parts which are nearer to its proper place. 

It should be noted that this explanation of motion within a 
vacuum is advanced by Crescas only for the purpose of scoring a 
point against Aristotle. The real explanation of motion according 
to those who believe in a vacuum, is given by Crescas later. See 
below n. 22. 

This argument is reproduced by Pico Della Mirandola: “Nunc 
ex Graecis expositoribus digressi, parumper videamus quid 
Hebraeus R. Hasdai de eodem vacuo senserit. Arbitratur nihil 
iuvare Aristotelem, eam quae dicitur loci ad collocatum corpus 
convenientiam, cum fieri queat ut elementa etiamesi sint inmixta, 
vacuo eam possideant, et diversos etiam habeant et suos terminos, 
quibus factum est nomen a quo, et ad quem, ex propinquitate 
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videlicet distantia ad circumferentiam et centrum” (Examen 
Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 6). 


11. Reference to the Pythagoreans. See above n. 7. 


12. According to Aristotle the circular motion of the spheres is 
performed within one place, and it is not from one place to an- 
other. Cf. Proposition XIII, p. 623, n. 18. See also Moreh II, 4: 
“For it moves toward the same point from which it moves away, 
and it moves away from the same point toward which it moves.” 
yyur vhN yyur woo mo nm ,pyur mbbD pyurm vos mo ba *» 
and 'Olam Kafan 1, 3, p. 10: “For circular motion has neither 
beginning nor end, for every part thereof is like any other part, 
and no one can say that the motion begins in one place and stops 
at another. Consequently, circular motion requires no place, for 
any one part thereof is a place for any other part.” 
ivan pao 29 vpono pon 950 ¿mo na nónaa 1) yx nepan ayan *> 
qu we 9) m8 opoa ma pyuna non poo Y ome dor eh 
«po woo pon b>w ,mpab 
Pico Della Mirandola restates this argument as follows: ''Atque 
ut cetera obstarent vacuo, nihil tamen officere, quin orbiculare 
corpus in eo moveatur, cum in motu circulari, nec terminus a quo, 
nec terminus ad quem motus tendat, inveniatur: et secundum 
Aristotelem maxime qui motum nunquam voluit incepisse.” 
(Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 6). 


13. The passage following abounds in cryptic allusions to a 
lengthy discussion found in Averroes' Intermediate Physics, in 
Gersonides' supercommentary thereon, and in Narboni's com- 
mentary on Algazali's Kawwanot, Physics, On the Vacuum. From 
the general arrangement of this passage, and from the use of the 
illustration from a “fatigued person,” which is found only in 
Gersonides, it is evident that Crescas has been following here 
Gersonides, 

Following are the texts illustrating this passage: 

A. Intermediate Physics IV, ii, 5: 

$1. “From the following it will appear that a stone can have 
no motion in a vacuum, for the medium is a condition in the exis- 
tence of this particular motion of the stone. It is, therefore, not 
to be thought of that the motion of a stone in air and in water is 
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essentially of equal speed and that the medium in which it moves 
acts only as a resistance to that motion. Quite the contrary, its 
motion in the air is more rapid than that in water in the same 
sense as that in which we say that the keen edge of iron is more 
cutting than that of bronze. Accordingly, there can be no motion 
at all without a medium. The inquiry into the nature of this kind 
of motion and the explanation of the reason why it needs a me- 
dium in which it is to operate are out of place here, and it is not 
here where the discussion of these phases of motion belongs. 

$2. The objection raised by Avempace in the seventh book of 
this work is based upon the assumption that the stone has some- 
thing to impede its natural motion when it moves in water and in 
air, but has no impediment for its natural motion when it moves 
in a vacuum. For he contends that it is not the relation of one 
motion to another that equals the relation of one medium to an- 
other medium, but it is rather the relation of the retardation 
caused to one object in motion by its medium to that caused to 
another object by another medium that equals the relation of one 
medium to another. In a similar manner he maintains that if 
anything were moved in a vacuum it would be moved in time, for 
he believes that if the cause of the retardation were eliminated 
there would still remain ¡ts original motion. 

$3. But this is all an impossible fiction. For when the rate of 
a motion is changed on account of a change in ¡ts medium, the 
relation between the earlier and the later motion does not equal 
the relation between the retarded part of one motion and that of 
the other motion but it rather equals the relation of one motion 
as a whole to the other motion as a whole. To assume that the 
retardation is a motion added to the original motion is an impos- 
sible fiction, for if there had been an original, natural motion, it 
would have already been destroyed by the retardation which 
accrues to it, so that the resultant motion would be entirely dif- 
ferent, and there would be no relation between it and the original 
motion. 

$4. Hence it is clear that if we assume the possibility of an 
object having motion in a vacuum, it will result that the same 
object will traverse an equal distance [in equal time] in the me- 
dium of a vacuum and in that of a plenum. For let a certain object 
traverse a certain distance in a certain time in a vacuum. Let the 
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same object traverse the same distance in air in a longer time. 
Then, let the same object move in a medium (literally: body) 
[more] attenuate [than air], whose receptivity for motion is related 
to the receptivity of air as the relation between the time required 
for the motion in air and in a vacuum. It will follow that the 
same object will traverse the same distance in this attenuate 
medium (literally: body) and in a vacuum in equal time. But this 
is an impossible contradiction. 

The suggestion put forward that when something moves in a 
resistant medium there occurs some retardation to the natural 
motion, so that it is not the relation between two such motions 
that is equal to the relation of their respective impediments but, 
as says Avempace, rather the relation between their respective 
retardations, is pure fancy and utterly an impossible fiction. Our 
argument is as follows: An object in motion has only one motion 
and one time, and that motion as a whole and that time as a whole 
are described by the terms slow and fast. Consequently, if two 
such moving objects happen to be impeded in different degrees 
by different media, it is the relation between their respective mo- 
tions that is equal to the relation of one impediment to another. 
This view is accepted in Book VII of this work.” 
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B. Gersonides' Supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics, 
loc. cil.: 

$1. “From the following it will appear that a stone can have 
no motion in a vacuum, for the medium ¡is a condition in the exis- 
tence of this particular motion of the stone, in view of the fact that 
the medium has something of the nature of a terminus ad quem, that 
is, we claim that the medium does not merely accelerate the 
motion or retard it but rather it is a condition in its existence 
A The motion of the stone in air is said to be faster 
than that in water in the same sense in which we say that the 
keenness of iron is more cutting than that of bronze, which does not 
mean that there can exist a keenness without a subject. Similarly 
here, the relation between one speed and another is said to be 
equal to the relation between one medium and another without 
implying that there can be motion without a medium, for it is the 
possession on the part of the medium of the nature of an incom- 
plete terminus ad quem that is the cause of the motion of the stone. 

$2. Avempace, however, in his treatise argues in the manner 
stated above, namely, that it is the relation between One kind of 
retardation and another that is equal to the relation between one 
medium and another, and that there exists an original time. To 
illustrate by the example of two ships . ..... 

$3. But Averroes says that all this is an impossible fiction, for 
the retardation is not a motion added to the original motion in 
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the manner illustrated above by the movement of the ship, so 
that by the elimination of the retarded motion there could still 
remain an original motion. Quite the contrary, if there had 
existed a natural, original motion, it would have already been 
destroyed by the retardation which accrues to it, for there is only 
one kind of motion in the movement of a stone in air and in water, 
and consequently, if an original motion is assumed, it will have to 
disappear completely, and an entirely new motion will take its 
place, and this new motion as a whole will be related to the me- 
dium; as we say, for instance, in the case of the motion of a 
fatigued person that his motion as a whole bears a certain relation 
to the fatigue rather than to the retardation. To illustrate: If 
Reuben's rate of motion is one mile per hour, but when he is 
slightly fatigued his rate of motion is one-eighth of a mile per 
hour, we then say that if he is twice as much fatigued his rate of 
motion will be one-half of an eighth of a mile per hour but not 
that the relation between one state of fatigue and the other will 
be equal to.the relation between one degree of retardation and 
that of another, for that would not be so. But what we do say is 
that the relation between one rate of motion and that of another 
is equal to the relation between one impediment of the motion 
and that of another, as is accepted in Book VII of this work. 

a. Says Levi ...... (Here follows an argument against 
Averroes' refutation of Avempace). 

b. But the real refutation of Avempace's objection here is 
Averroes' contention that the med1um is a condition in the exsstence 
of the motion. This is true and beyond any doubt. Consequently 
Aristotle's reasoning here is well established. 

$4. Similarly Averroes' argument in refutation of Avempace, 
that if an original motion were assumed to exist in a vacuum, it 
would follow that the same object would traverse the same dis- 
tance in equal time both in a plenum and in a vacuum, is subject 
to the following difficulty. 

a. First...... 


c. Hence Avempace's objection here is to be answered only by 
Averroes' contention that the medium is a condition in the existence 
of motion, Let us now return to where we were.'” 
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14. Hebrew yabm Dxx yrr, known to nature. According to some 
readings 'Y2Mn 9XN YT, known to the natural philosopher. My 
translation of this phrase, however, is based upon the following 
consideration : 

The existence of an “original time” of motion is explained by 
Crescas later (p. 205) as being due either to the medium ('YxXDN, 
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here: 92po, receptacie) in which motion takes place or to the nature 
of motion itself (¡oa npunn nn mon or ”myunn nabo). When, 
therefore, Crescas argues here that even by eliminating the me- 
dium or receptacle there will still be an original time on account 
of the fact pam bxx yrr ....nmoxy) 101 3" myumo, the 
alternative reason he offers here must correspond to the alterna- 
tive reason he offers later. The expression Yaun 9xx yrr is thus 
equivalent to the expression Yan YN yrr bra which occurs in 
Prop. IX, Part Il; cf. also Prop. XII, Part Il, n. 6 (p. 612). 


15. Hebrew nxppx. The qualifying term NnYpbx is rather mis- 
leading. Crescas has borrowed the theory of an “original time” 
Of motion in its entirety from Averroes, who quotes :t in the name 
of Avempace. 


16. The reference is to Averroes' answer that has been refuted 
by Gersonides. See above n. 13, B, $3a, $4a, b. Thus relying upon 
Gersonides' refutation, Crescas dismisses Averroes in this sum- 
mary fashion. 

As for the expression %an 0'31 0197 nom, see Ecclesiastes 
6.11. 


17. The reference is to Gersonides rather than to Averroes, though 
Gersonides' answer is based upon Averroes. (See above n. 13, B, 
$3b, f4c. Cf. also Narboni on the Kawwanot, Physics, On the 
Vacuum: ““Fhe learned Averroes has solved this dificulty by ex- 
plaining that the relation of one motion to another is equal to the 
relation of one medium to another, for the medium ¡is not simply 
an impediment as was thought by Avempace.” “nn 199 12 09nm 
pa > yanoon Ye yaon omo mun 9e puna DP NIZA PDDR m1 
“DION 290% 10) Yo ywbn. The expression YID YXIDON, ¿he me- 
dium is . . . impediment, reflects the Greek rd péy obv ds 0d 
géperas alriov Ori Eurodlíe in Physics 1V, 8, 215a, 29. 


18. That is to say, the difference in the motion of the same object 
by the same agent in two media, in air and in water, for instance, 
is not due to the fact that water offers a greater resistance than 
air to a hypothetical original motion, but rather to the fact that 
motion in water is essentially different from motion in air, for the 
medium is an inseparable condition of motion. Averroes compares 
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motion to the keenness of the edge of a blade. The fact that the 
edge of an iron blade is keener than one made of bronze, he says, 
does not imply that there exists an original keenness, indepen- 
dently of the metal, which in varying degrees is dulled by the 
metal in which it inheres, and by bronze less than by iron, but 
what ¡t means is that the keenness of the edge of an iron blade is 
essentially different from that of a bronze blade, the metal being 
an inseparable condition of the keenness, as there can be no keen- 
ness without metal. So also in the case of motion, there can be 
no motion without a medium, i. e., without space. See above n. 
13, A. 


19. Hebrew vio no) was mmwnb mm, This explanatory re- 
mark is not found in the corresponding passage in Averroes, It 
reflects the following statement of Gersonides quoted above in 
n. 13, B, $1: m yavD 00 m3 Myunn MNXt MNXDI "NM XDD 
9 Yun DAD NM Yuopa ex ma bar Y2ND 7D Yap *) ...VOND, 

What Crescas wants to say here is this: The medium is an 
essential condition of motion, because when an object moves to- 
ward its proper place, it is not the object alone irrespective of its 
medium that moves, but rather the object in so far as it is in a 
certain medium. Every point within the medium which the 
object has to pass in order to reach its goal is in itself a relative 
goal and acts upon the object as a terminus ad quem. The medium 
itself thus becomes charged, as it were, with a certain power to 
carry the object toward its objective. If that medium should be 
eliminated, the object would cease to move. Consequently, there 
can be no motion in a vacuum. 


20. The purpose of this passage is to prove that the medium is 
not a necessary condition of motion and that motion is possible 
in a vacuum. Crescas, however, does not attack the problem 
directly. He starts rather with a lanking movement, arguing that 
weight and lightness need no medium, and seems to leave it to 
ourselves to supply the conclusion that whatever is proved to be 
true of weight and lightness must also be true of motion. 

Such a conclusion may be properly supplied. For according to 
Anistotle, weight and lightness are only other terms for down- 
ward and upward motion. “But I call that simply light which 
is always naturally adapted to tend upward, and that simply 
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heavy which is always naturally adapted to tend downward un- 
less something impedes” (De Caelo IV, 4, 311b, 14-16). We may 
therefore infer that if it can be shown that weight and lightness 
are independent of a medium so will also be upward and down- 
ward motion. 

In showing that weight and lightness are independent of the 
medium, Crescas advances a theory which dispenses with the 
necessity of an inner striving of the elements towards their proper 
places. This is not original with Crescas. It is reported by Aris- 
totle as the view of the ancients, Plato and the Atomists. Accord- 
ing to Plato, as reported by Aristotle, the difference in the weight 
of bodies is due to the difference in the number of “triangles” of 
which all things, he says, consist. According to the Atomists, the 
difference in weight is due either to a difference in the number of 
void inter spaces a body contains or to a difference in the size and 
density of the atoms of which bodies are composed. (Cf. De Caelo 
IV, 2.) 

According to these views, as may be inferred, the difference in 
weight is due to a difference in the internal structure of bodies. 
Crescas, therefore, characterizes them by saying “that the move- 
able bodies have weight and lightness by nature” (Compare the 
account of the different theories of gravity and levity as given by 
Plutarch in his De Placitis Philosophorum 1, 12). 


21. That is to say, the theo:ies of weight and lightness just stated 
might be said to deny altogether the existence of absolute light- 
ness. There are according to these theories only difíerent degrees 
of weight, This interpretation suggested by Crescas ag:ees with 
what Aristotle himself has said of those ancient views: “Of those, 
therefore, who prior to us directed their attention to those things, 
nearly most spoke only about things which are thus heavy and 
light, of which both being heavy, one is lighter than the other. 
But thus discussing the affair, they fancied the discussion was 
about the simply light and heavy” (De Caelo 1V, 2, 308a, 34- 
308b, 2). 


22. This correctly describes the explanation ot upward motion as 
given by Democritus and Plato. According to both of them, the 
less heavy bodies move upward not on account of their own na- 
ture but by the pressure of the heavier bodies. (Cf. Zeller, Pre- 
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Socratic Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 701, 713; Vol. II, p. 420; Plato, 
p. 376, n. 30). This view is also quoted by Avicenna and is 
attributed by him to some unnamed philosophers. Al-Najah, p. 
41, quoted by Carra de Vaux in Avicenne, p. 193. 

Pico Della Mirandola, in Examen Doctrinae Vanilatis Gentium, 
VI, 6, discusses this argument of Crescas as follows: ““Et praeterea 
nihil efficere eas quae sunt excogitatae contra vacuum rationes, 
et fundatae super motu recto, quando intermedium nullum sit 
necessarjum: et dici queat gravitatem et levitatem naturaliter 
corporibus inesse mobilibus, nec ea mediis indigere. Dici etiam 
possit omnibus corporibus inesse gravitatem, eaque vocari levia, 
quae videlicet gravía sint minus, eaque ipsa moveri sursum ex 
eorum, quae magis gravia sunt impetu et violentia. Ac memini 
etiam ex nostris theologis, qui causam quod ligna supernatent 
aquae, referant in gravitatem atque, quae minus gravibus sua 
parte natura non cedit. Sed quod attinet ad Hebraeum omnia 
corpora gravia non negat, et aerem descensurum, si terra loco 
moveretur affirmat, ob gravitatem verius, quam ne vacuum detur.” 

Cf. the following statement in op. cit. VI, 18: “Negaret alius 
fortasse etiam in ipsis corporeis authoritate Scoti, decernentis 
gravia et levia se ipsis moveri. Cui videtur assensus Hebraeus 
Hasdai.” 


23. This argument is not unanswerable. Aristotle has forestalled 
it by the theory that all elements, except fire, have gravity in 
their own place. “For all things, even air itself, have gravity in 
their own place except fire” (De Caelo IV, 4, 311b, 8-9). “But as 
earth, if the air were withdrawn, would not tend upward, so 
neither would fire tend downward; for it has not any gravity in 
its own place, as neither has earth levity. But the two other ele- 
ments would tend downward, if that which is beneath were with- 
drawn; because that is simply heavy which is placed under all 
things; but that which is relatively heavy tends to its own place, 
or to the place of those things above which it emerges through a 
similarity of matter” (op. cit. IV, 5, 312b, 14-19). 

Cf. Gersonides on the Epitome of De Caelo IV: “This ís an 
indication that air has some gravity in tis own place. Aristotle cites 
here another illustration for this from the fact that, when water 
or earth is withdrawn, air is easily attracted to the lower place, 
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but the coptrary does not happen, namely, when air is withdrawn, 

earth and water do not tend to move upward.” 
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The same illustration with the inference that the descent of air 
is due to the impossibility of a vacuum is given by Gershon ben 
Solomon in Sha'ar ha-Shamayim 1, 1: 

“It may further be made clear to you by the following ¡llustra- 
tion. If a man makes a digging in the ground, the air will descend 
into that digging and fill it up. But how, then, is t possible for 
the air to move downward against its own nature, seeing that it 
does not ordinarily descend but rather ascend? The explanation 
is that 1ts descent is due to the fact that no vacuum can exist, for 
which reason the vacuum att,acts the air and causes jt to move 
downward against its own nature, for there can be no vacuum 
at all.” 
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This view that motion is due to nature's abhorrence of a 
vacuum is quoted in the name of Avicenna by Shem-tob in his 
commentary on Moreh 11, Introduction, Prop. XVII: “It has 
been said by Avicenna that all motions, whether violent or 
natural, take place on account of [the impossibility of] a vacuum.” 
nun WD Aya Pa nrmmiaor Pa myunn bw NPD 13 “DN “NM 
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Another explanation for the descent of air into a ditch is given 
by Albalag in his comments on Algazali's Makay:d al-Falasifah 
III, On Place. According to him the descent of air under such 
circumstances is not locomotion but rather a form of expansion, 
that is to say, it is not local change but quantitative change: 

“Says the translator: Inasmuch as the place of water is the 
inner surface of air and as the nature of each element is to tend 
toward its own place and not toward the opposite direction, would 
that 1 knew why it is that, when we withdraw, for instance, half 
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of the water from a ditch, its place is talren by air? This evidently 
cannot be explained except on the ground that the air moves to- 
ward the water; but, if so, the air will then have a downward 
motion. One would rather expect the water to move upward 
toward the air, inasmuch as it is the object which moves toward 
its place rather than the place toward its object. The answer is 
that the motion of the air in this particular instance is not due to 
locomotion. 1t is rather due to the rarefaction and expansion of 
the parts of the air with the result that they spread over and 
occupy a larger area. It has already been explained by Algazali 
that this kind of motion belongs to motion in the category of 
quantity.” 
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A similar illustration is cited by Bruno in his criticism of Aris- 
totle's theory of light and heavy. His explanation of the descent 
of air is like that offered by Albalag, namely, that it is due to 
expansion. Cf, De l'Infinito Universo el Mond: 11, p. 356, 1. 18 E. 
Cf. Prop. VI, n. 18, p. 539. 


24, This is arguing for the Pythagorean view of a vacuum. See 
above notes 7, 11. 

Pico Della Mirandola restates this argument as follows: “Nec 
impediri ex intermedio quin vacuum extra mundum reperiri queat” 
(Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 6). 


25. This refers to the circular motion of the celestial spheres 
which does not involve change of place. See below Proposition 
XIII, n. 18. 


26. Pico Della Mirandola reproduces this argument as follows: 
“Parvi facit etiam illam non penetratorum corporum, ob dimen- 
siones rationem, cum dimensiones materiae iunctas id efficere 
posse dicendum sit, non seiunctas, et ab omni prorsus materia 
separatas” (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI. 6). 
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27. Hebrew 2970 ip 0 ...D0"9101 pre N) Dm. The terms 
“mi 33D are borrowed from logic, where they are used in 
technical senses with reference to the fallacies of compositio, 
oúvdeois, and dimsio, dualpeois. Cf. Epitome of Sophistic Elenche, 
p. 558: PAID PT DTD) PT WR MN D073 MPNM DIN ym. 
I have translated these terms freely, however, as required by 
the context. 


28. This argument of Crescas contains many phrases which seen 
to be aimed at Aristotle's commentators, especially Aver1oes and 
Gersonides, who insist upon showing that the impenetrability of 
bodies is due exclusively to their pure, incorporeal tri-dimension- 
ality. 

Averroes' Epitome of the Physics IV, pp. 14b-15a: “We may also 
explain this in another way. Bodies exist in piace through their 
dimensions and not though their accidents. The impossibility 
for two bodies to exist in one place at the same time ¡is not due, 
for instance, to the fact that one is white and the other black, but 
rather to the impossibility of dimensions to penetrate each other 
.. . . .. Now, if place were identical with the vacuum, bodies 
would penctiate each other. But this is absurd.” 
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The same question is raised by Simplicius: '“For why should 
these be prevented proceeding thio0ugh each other, but a vacuum 
not? Shall we say that these are hot, or white, or heavy, or are 
replete with certain other passive qualities which happen to them, 
but that a vacuum is deprived of these? To assert this, however, 
would be absurd, for it has been shown before that bodies exist 
in place according to intervals alone” (Simplicius in Physica TV, 
8, ed. Diels, p. 681, lines 21-26; Taylor's translation of the Phys- 
tcs, p. 228, n. 2). 

Gersonides' Commentary on the Epitome of the Physics, loc. 
ett., elaborates Averroes' statement as follows: “One cannot argue 
that while indeed it is impossible for corporeal dimensions to 
penetrate into other dimensions on account of the impenetrability 
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of bodies, it should still be possible for dimensions, which exist 
apart from bodies, to penetrate into each other; for as against such 
an argument, the following may be urged: It has already been 
explained that corporeality is not the cause which makes the 
interpenetration of bodies impossible, but the cause of that ¡m- 
possibility is rather the fact that a body possesses dimensions. 
Consequently, if dimensions of any kind and under any condi- 
tions were capable of interpenetration, then the reason given for 
the impenetrability of bodies would be no reason at all. Suppose, 
for instance, we raise the question why man is incapable of flying. 
If we answer that it is because he possesses life or because he is a 
featherless animal, the reason given would not be a valid reason, 
for the ability to fly is possessed by those who are animals and by 
those who are featherless, though it is quite true that that 
particular animal called man, or that particular featherless being 
called man, does not happen to possess the ability to fly. But if 
we answer that is because man is wingless, we have given the true 
reason, for we do not find anything wingless that can fly. Simi- 
larly in this case if it were in any way at all possible for dimen- 
sions to penetrate into bodies, there would be no cause for the 
impenetrability of bodies, for it is certain that mere corporeality 
cannot be the cause.” 
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Cf. Narboni on the Moreh Nebukim 1, 73, Prop. 2: “The 
impossibility of the interpenetration of bodies is due only to 
the impossibility of the interpenetration of the dimensions.” 
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29. Pico Della Mirandola refers to this argument as follows: 
“Negat praeterea dimensiones esse corporis extrema” (Examen 
Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 6). 


30. Hebrew yw y» o. Cf. Job 23, 3. The expression as here 
given by Crescas was frequently used by mediaeval Hebrew writ- 
ers, as, e. g., Gersonides” Milhamot Adonai II, 4. 

According to Shem-tob Falaquera, it is a rendering of the 
Arabic phrase "190 mb, 57 <., He also quotes Avempace's 
explanation of the meaning of this phrase. Cf. Moreh ha- 
Morek 11, 15: Dn ¡yum pra pam pDono JT DRDO: 
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Cf. also Moreh ha-Moreh 1, 73, Prop. VIT: ¡08 pny1 ye mw 
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31. The implication of this statement is that by defining place 
as a vacuum it does not mean that there is no difference in the 
use of these two terms. It rather means that what is called vac- 
uum when it contains no body but is capable of receiving a body 
is called place when it does contain a body. This is in accord with 
the following statement of Aristotle; “For those who assert that 
there is a vacuum consider it as it were a certain place and vessel. 
And it appears to be full when it possesses the bulk which it is 
capable of receiving; but when it is deprived of this it is void; as 
lí a vacuum, plenum, and place were the same, but their essence 
not the same” (Physics IV, 6, 213a, 15-19). A similar statement 
is found in Plutarch's De Placitis Philosophorum 1, 20: “The 
Stoics and Epicureans make a vacuum, a place (róxov) and a 
space (xWwpa»p) to differ. A vacuum is that which is void of any 
thing that may be called body; place is that which is possessed 
by a body; a space that which is partly filled with a body, as a 
cask with wine.” Similarly the Brethren of Purity explain that 
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those who define place as a vacuum (Lai, Dieterici: Weite) call 
it vacuum when considered apart from body but place when 
considered as possessing a body (Cf. Dieterici, Arabic text: Die 
Abhandlungen der Ickwán Es-Safé, pp. 30-31; German transla- 
tion: Die Naluranschauung und Naturphilosophie der Araber, p. 9). 


32. Cf. below Second Speculation, Third Argument. 


33. l. e., it is said to be “small and great” but not “much and 
few,” because it is a continuous quantity. Cf. Physics IV, 12, 
220a, 32-220b, 3: “It is also evident why time is not said to be 
swift and slow, but much and few, and long and short: for so far 
as it is continuous it is long and short, but so far as it is number 
it is much and few.” 

Pico Della Mirandola restates this argument of Crescas as fol- 
lows: “..... . quas explodi miratur cum magni et parvi 
nomine donentur, et per eius partes queamus illas dimetiri” (Ex- 
amen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 6). 


34. Hebrew 15D pora yw Nm. 

Crescas evidently uses this expression here to prove that a 
vacuum must be a continuous quantity. 

Abraham ibn Daud, however, uses it only as a definition of 
quantity in general and not necessarily of continuous quantity. 
Emunak Ramakh 1, 1:13 "YR'O ODNO 197 32 NeD' PIY NT MDam 
..00903 19 9909 109 pon 100 073% 98 8 >ran Dn > ,ubs pona 
porno paro DD *w Dam. 

Cf. Isaac ben Shem-tob's first supercommentary on Intermediate 
Physics IV, iii, 4: voo p>na Y 1971 mM 03m Ta, 

Gersonides, on the other hand, uses it as a definition of continu- 
ous quantity. Milhamot Adonaz VI, i, 10: WBI3 INIID NTO “DN 
2037 05009 070 ¿00 53 1 0 0 DN 050 5 ¿DIO NM JO * 
0) *9 ¿PANOR DINO NITO AND RM NM bano pon ra ab 
8) anna 10 pon ero ba 199 Y RO NN PRO 
paxnon nosn mbubo mn ,yama, Crescas himself, in another place, 
uses this expression as the definition of quantity in general. 
Cf. Or Adomai III, i, 4, p. 67b: WI RYO TI ON 123 “DW nn 
oo pona "yw WR wr nasn. 

All these definitions of 193 are reproductions of Euclid's defi- 
nition of the multiple of a magnitude, in Elements, Book V, Defini- 
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tion 2. “The greater is a multiple of the less when it is measured 
by the less.” 

It will be noted, however, that this Euclidian definition, which 
in Book V is applied to magnitude, i. e., a continuous Quantity, 
is in Book VII, Definition 5, applied also to number, which, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is a discrete quantity. 

It is possible that in citing this definition Crescas merely meant 
to reason from the fact that a vacuum is measured (1YWD) and 
not numbered (MBD), on which account it must be a continuous 
quantity. See Metapkysics V, 13, 1020a, 8-11: “A quantity 
(rocóv) is a pluality (Añ0Os) if it is numerable (4pr0uyrov), 
magnitude (uéyebos) if it is measurable (uerpyrdv). “Plurality” 
means that which ¡is divisible into non-continuous parts, 'magni- 
tude' that which is divisible into continuous parts.” 

But here, too, it will be noted that Euclid uses the term mea- 
sured (xarauerpiral) with reference to both magnitude and 
number. 

It is curious that in XZobot ha-Lebabot 1, 5, Euclid's definition of 
part is reproduced from Elements V, Def. 1, and there the original 
term measures (xkarauerpj) is replaced by the term numbers 
(mw, +) though it is used with reference to magnilude (Ny0, 
Más): ron mona DTÓPR 101 S0NO YN AR DIO Japn Ny O 
NY OD *'v'oNA, 

Cf. Pico Della Mirandola's restatement of this argument in the 
passage quoted above in n. 33. 


35. The implication of this statement is that a continuous quan- 
tity ie either time or magnitude, bm. However, inasmuch as a 
continuous quantity includes in addition to time also line, sur- 
face, body and place, it is evident that Crescas uses here the term 
magnitude, vta, in a general sense to include all these four which 
are magnitudes as opposed to multitudes, Cf. above n. 34. 

The following excursus on the various enumerations of quan- 
tity will be of interest. 

Aristotle enumerates seven kinds of quantity, of which two are 
discrete (Óopiauévov), number and speech (A6yos), and five 
are continuous (ovvexés), line, surface, body, place and time 
(Categories, 6, 4b, 20-25). Cf. Intermediate Categories 11, 2: 
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PITO NO ,O93 MSN pn :700N PAT . 97M 29D0n ¿099 ponen 

«POM JO OM ¿03 710 ODO 

Algazali follows Aristotle in his general classification, but instead 

of five continuous (Laza, npa"nb) quantities he speaks of four, 

omitting place, and instead of two discrete (alza, myBnD) quan- 

tities he mentions only one, number, (Makasid al-Falasifah 
II, pp. 100-1). 


Probably following Algazali, Abraham ibn Daud speaks of five 
quantities, of which four are continuous and one discrete (porno), 
and concludes his discussion by saying that these five are the 
only quantities “and he who made them more erred.” nh 
My “UT OMA 000 'M 1037 "NV 1D 07 amm. He was evidently 
not aware that Aristotle himself made them more than five. He 
must have had in mind Solomon ibn Gabirol who alludes to 
seven kinds of quantity (Mekor Hayyim 11, 21: nya0n rro 
cf. Fons Vitae TI, 27, p. 143, 1. 22) and perhaps also Saadia who, 
in Emunot ve-Deot XI, 2, likewise speaks of seven kinds of quantity : 
TOO 'YD Myava, These seven kinds of quantity are enumerated 
by Saadia in his commentary on the Sefer Yegirah (Commentaire 
sur la Séfer Yesira, ed. Lambert, Arabic text, p. 18; French 
translation, p. 36). 


The Hebrew translation of that passage in Sefer Yegirah 
(quoted by Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophre des Saadia, p. 97, 
n. 4) contains several unusual terms. The passage reads as follows: 
¿pom 0247 ¿0 2095 Om ,0'DMWD Dro ¡100 ,D'YD MYAD MPDarTO *D> 
Pm “507 ¡Bm ¿Dm "ne 07D 0, Jprm, The term D'»hwD, 
4 22, in this passage is undoubtedly to be taken as synonymous 
with bpamno La», the latter being the usual translation of the 
Greek ouvexñs (see Proposition XV, Part II, p. 654, n. 23). 15 
is a literal translation of the Arabic > which like the Greek 
Ypajuh means both writing and line. (Cf. Guttman, ¿bád.). Mis 
a tolerable translation of the Arabic (12-, the latter of which 
means both roof and surface. (Cf. Solomon Gandz, “On the 
Origin of the Term Root,” American Mathematical Monthly, 
Vol. 33, 1926, p. 263, n. 2). It is in this sense of surface that 
Y is used in the following passage: PON M TD 1 vw my (quoted 
in Pinsker's Likkute Kadmoniyot, Nispabim, p. 200). au for e 
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or "1 is quite simple. It is similarly used for “ww by Maimonides, 
Sefer ha-Madda' 1, ii, 3: ,0>pon rmobw> pom wbnya apnea wo 2 
Mn 070 DD DY 073 arm, The term “DD, which Gutt- 
mann declares to be a mistranslation of the Greek Aó6yos should 
be read 9 which is the equivalent of 17, 331, and a perfectly 
good translation of Ayos. Cf. Cuzari IV, 25: “NOTA NDDS ¡UN 


The Arietotelian classification of quantity is faithfully repro- 
duced in the encyclopedia of the Brethren of Purity (Dieterici, 
Arabic text: Die Abhandlungen der Ichwén Es-Safé, pp. 343, 360; 
German translation: Die Logik und Psychologie der Araber, 
p. 7). Under discrete quantity they mention number and S 4, 
The latter term is translated by Dieterici as Bewegung. But this 
makes no sense. It happens, however, that $ > means also 
syllable (see Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionaires Arabes, s. v.), and 
vow!, like the Hebrew ”nyun, and is thus a well-enough translation 
of Aóyos. It will be recalled that in the passage of Metaphysics 
VII, 10, quoted above in n. 1, Aristotle speaks of a syllable as of 
a discrete quantity. 


36. Crescas' argument that outside and beyond the world there 
must be either a plenum or a vacuum had been answered by Ger- 
sonides who maintains that beyond the world there is neither a 
plenum nor a vacuum but absolute privation or non-being. This 
state of absolute nothingness, he continues, is one of the assump- 
tions that are often made and are to be considered as true even 
though it cannot be grasped by the imagination. Milhamot Adonat 
VI, i, 21, p. 386: “But there are things which, though true, man 
cannot grasp with his imagination, as, for instance, the termina- 
tion of the wo.ld at absolute privation which is neither a vacuum 
nor a plenum.” 109 ¿071 Ox 7079 151 NY O'prix 00107 D0 ban 
mo rompa ey wow mon ryan de onyn mba. That there are 
things which reason compels us to assume even though the 
imagination fails to grasp them ¡is elsewhere also admitted by 
Crescas and is equally insisted upon by Maimonides. See below 
n. 112. 

Similarly, prior to both Gersonides and Crescas, Averroes 
argues, anticipating Crescas, that beyond the world there cannot 
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be a body, “for were it so, it would be necessary that beyond 
that body there should be another body and so on to infinity.” 
Nor could there be a vacuum beyond the world, “for the impos- 
eibility of a vacuum has already been demonstrated in the specu- 
lative sciences.” But unlike Crescas and like Gersonides he 
concludes that beyond the world there is nothing but '“privation”” 
(p%e, “iyn, orépnoss).” Cf. M. J. Miiller, Pkilosophie und 
Theologie von Averroes, German text, p. 63; Arabic text, p. 66; 
Mohammad Jamil-ur-Rehman, The Philosophy and Theology of 
Averroes, pp. 176-177. 

The difficulty raised here by Crescas is alluded to by Albo and 
is answered by him. His answer is that while the expression 
oy) ym, outside or beyond the world, would ordinarily imply the 
existence of something by which the world would have to be 
bounded from without and that something would have to be 
either a plenum or a vacuum, still the term ym may be used in 
this connection in a figurative sense, in no way implying the exist- 
ence of anything outside the world. 'Ikkarim II, 18: “vw w> 
Mp 09 Poma yn y om mba e mp > oy yn peo 
pom yo bprea masyna o pm now ebe mo. In making that 
distinction in the use of the term ym, Albo must have drawn 
upon Maimonides who, in describing God as an incorporeal 
agent, says that in that case “it cannot be said that the agent is 
outside the sphere; it can only be described as separate Írom it; 
because an incorporeal object can only be said metaphorically to 
reside outside a certain corporeal object.” Moreh 11, 1, First Proof: 
MD RIO a MITO OR O O o NY DD YM 77 DM 
WNY 5D *9 00D (KpasDD) Uam 1 oe DaN 10D (RD) YM NT 
“DRO3 Mana NON 0072 y NO “bw e) o. 


Pico Della Mirandola restates this argument as follows: ““Imo 
accersiri vacuum ab eis vel nolentibus, quibus asseritur non 
inveniri corpus infinitum. Nam si nullum et extra mundum 
corpus, nec plenum ibi esse convincitur, vacuum potius et sejuncta 
dimensio” (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 6). 


Similarly Bruno argues that according to Aristotle himself the 
nothingness outside the finite world must be a vacuum and that 
the vacuunm, since it cannot be limited by a body, must be infinite. 
Cf. De l' Infinito Universo et Mondi 1, p. 310, 1. 7 ff. 
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37. Crescas draws here a distinction between the infinite in the 
sense of being incapable of measurement and the infinite in the 
sense of having no limits, and points to the possibility of an 
infinite in the sense Of immeasurable which may not be without 
limits. Such, for instance, are the lines in Altabrizi's proof, which 
are infinite on one side but finite on the other. When two such 
immeasurable but limited infinites are given, then while indeed 
one of them cannot be conceived as greater than the other in the 
sense that the total number of its parts can be expressed by a 
number which is greater, still it can be conceived as greater than 
the other in the sense that it can extend beyond the other on the 
limited side. The reason why one immeasurable infinite cannot be 
greater than another, suggests Crescas, is that their parts cannot 
be expressed by any number and therefore the terms great and 
small are inapplicable to them. As he says elsewhere (Or Adonai 
TH, 5, 4): “But when the time or the number of rotations is 
infinite, neither of these can be described by the terms much and 
few, great and small, equal and unequal, for all these terms are 
determinations of measure, and measurability does not apply to 
an infinite.” 
“man jopr brm by 27 15 mor Nh nao bon e pom prim ban 
bon na yaa yan mon im ono ob mo rn 
As for the use made by Spinoza of Crescas' discussion of this 
argument, see my paper “Spinoza on the Infinity of Corporeal 
Substance,” Ckronicon Spinozanum 1V (1924-26), pp. 99-101. 
In the last statement of this passage, I have followed the 
reading in MSS. o, 5,1, 5,7, p, 3, 8,2. In the editions and MS. t, 
the reading is: mban >ya aw ma ¡a MATO NOM 7 ON. “Thus 
indeed the former line is not greater than the latter, and if it 
extends beyond the latter, it is on the side which is finite.”' 


38. If time be eternal, the fullowing objection might be raised. 
Divide eternal, infinite time, at any point at the present, into 
past and future. Past and future time will each be infinite and so 
will the whole time be infinite. But the whole is greater than the 
part. Thus, one infinite will be greater than another. 

The anewer, as suggested here by Crescas, is as follows: The 
whole time is said to be greater than past or future time only in 
so far as the latter are each bounded at the dividing point. In 
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so far, however, as they are all infinite in the sense of being im- 
measurable the whole time cannot be said to be greater than the 
past or future time, 

Both the objection and an answer are given by Gersonides in 
Milkamot Adonas VI, i, 27, p. 406. 


39. According to Crescas' view, the belief in creation does not 
necessarily imply a belief in the future destruction of the world. 
The world, according to him, must have had a beginning in the 
past, but may be endless in the future (Or Adonai III, i, S, cf. 
Morek 11, 27). This view, however, exposes itself to the same 
criticism that has been raised against eternity, namely, that one 
infinite will be greater than another. For, before creation there 
had been an infinite time of non-existence. After creation there 
will be an infinite time of existence. The sum of these two kinds 
of time will make infinite time, and thus one infinite will be 
greater than another. The answer, of course, is the same as given 
before in the case of eternity, 

Both the objection and a similar answer are given by Ger- 
sonides in Milkamot Adonai VI, i, 27, pp. 405-6. The objection ie 
reproduced by Crescas in Or Adonas II, i, 1, p. 62b, lines 7-10, 
and the answer in III, i, 3, p. 66a, lines 15-20. 


40. This objection has been anticipated by Narboni in his super- 
commentary on the Intermediate Phystes 111, iii, 4, 2: “Two objec- 
tions may be raised here: First, against Aristotle's statement that 
there can be no infinite surface, we may argue that he who main- 
tains the existence of an infinite body also believes in the existence 
of an infinite immaterial surface.'”” “DW NV ¿'N1 :IVUIp 10 17 NOD 
RUDO 10 NTTD N'25 DO) KXD'"O DINO NPTOO “DR ¿DD MW SD? NO 
YT NS Mw. 

Likewise Gersonides in his supercommentary on the Interme- 
diate Physics, loc. cif., has a remark to the same effect: “The 
proposition that every body must be bounded by a surface or 
surfaces, is based upon the analogy of bodies which are perceived 
by our senses,” ¡B7pA NM OD e ny wep om 930 0 07 
V7XA IR DOMO DINO mph. y 

Isaac ben Shem-tob refutes Crescas' objection in his second 
supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics, loc. cit.: “By a 
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proper understanding of the minor premise of this syllogism one 
may solve the difficulty raised by Ibn Hasdai, viz., the opponent 
may dispute the truth of the proposition laid down by Aristotle 
here that every body is surrounded by a surface or surfaces, for, 
believing as he does in the existence of an infinite body, he does 
not admit that every body is surrounded by a surface or surfaces. 
But the answer to this is as follows: We have already shown that 
every body must be predicated as being either circular or not- 
circular, inasmuch as these two predications, circularity and non- 
circularity, are contradictory to each other after the manner of 
the contradiction between a positive and a negative predication, 
and in such cases, when the subject ordinarily may be either one 
or the other of the predications, it must necessarily be either one 
or the other. Consequently, since the mathematician has defined 
a circular body as something which is surrounded by one surface 
and a non-circular body as something which is surrounded by 
many surfaces, the aforesaid difficulty disappears.” 
TV NM ¿NTON ' TOYO PDOT NP VpAm IO Opa MOTPA RDA Am 
MTY ODO mov a po 00 d30 2D1P1M ANA Tu ODO DRY 
sp mr ay an bs yan oo os ero a a by 1 by pom 
93 PEDO 2010 NO m7 VIDND 195 '9 MN .DTMOY MN MUY "PD Dn 
pm mam quen piba mph om me uy ea e hy ero om 
WXDY Mya DMA ADT 0100 Nm dy 00 AMA pr IMD YM 
DENT ¿TR OO O pr OR an eva buyn oem Tn emo>7o m be 
2939 PDD wn) 029 0790 0 1p vs e doy enban 
See also his first supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics, 
loc. cit.: “Some one has raised an objection, arguing that this syllo- 
gism is a begging of the question, for he who admits the existence 
of an infinite body claims also that there exists a body which has 
no surface; and so, how could Aristotle refute the opinion of his 
opponent with a premise which the latter does not admit? Our 
answer to this objection is that this premise is self-evident and 
the opponent could not help but admit it.” 
PO./DO?2)20 757 OR IN nep q poo man Dos > 
YO N22 0 meno maya dy MT NM DpAan TIO “DN APD O 
bam PDD NO ADIPAA DY YT MD PR RI TD NDO DEA PD DN 
VDD) OXYD MANDO NM map am) 11 Mon TD IP ORIO 07 


41, Cf. below Proposition Il. 
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42. Hebrew nyro 2 muprm. One would naturally take nro 
as the active participle nv. But the expression '“admissive 
psemises” is as awkward in Hebrew as in English. While the 
passive participle nr does not occur in Hebrew, as far as we 
know, still by taking it here as a passive participle, we get the 
right expression “inadmissible premises,'”” The term nYTD occure 
in a Hebrew version of Algazali's Makasid al-Folosifah as the 
translation of the Arabic +l=» and pl? both of which, to judge 
from the context, are to be vocalized as the passive Gia 
and 15. In two other versions the same Arabic terms are 
translated by the passives mvapb and nwbww, Cf. Mapkasid al. 
Falasifoh 1, p. 68: UM clsidl le as (sd 


¿ell ja pl Ds y A Y Ulea 
Anonymous translation, MS. Jewish Theological Seminary, Adler 
398: [read: DOM 09M 10 MD AR O PAMPA MP RYO 
Anonymous translation, MS. ¿bíd. Adler 978: MUNI YT NO ON 
poro maipo roman bam, Isaac Albalag's translation, MS. ibid. 
Adler 131: “món pp nove qe eos mnpen na yr e, See use of 
obww in quotation from Isaac ben Shem-fob's second supercom- 
mentary on the Intermediate Physics above n. 1, p. 395. 


43. Cf. Phystes I, 7. 


44. This criticism has been anticipated by Narboni in his super- 
commentary on the Intermediate Physics, 1, ii, 2, 2: '*Shouldst 
thou say that our contention that principles must be known is 
true indeed according to him who maintains that the principles 
are finite, but according to him who believes that the principles 
are infinite, they need not necessarily be known; quite the con- 
trary, they cannot be known, inasmuch as the infinite is not 
comprehended by knowledge—the answer is as follows: Aristotle's 
statement that the principles must be known, is based upon his 
belief that in order to know a thing perfectly it ís necessary to 
know it according to ¡ts causes and principles, as we have stated 
at the beginning of this work.” 

TOR "7 Impr ruenne mona 23m nn VOD a MN 
comino amu > ras mane “oso o das Ya on manana omo 
IYPT AS PON NO NN 7D 0 ¿MprP ro mr ha ¿mp 
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The same question has also been raised and answered in an 
anonymous supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics 1, ii, 2, 
2, fol. 99v (MS. Adler 1744): “ “But the principles must be 
known.” Who has told you that the principles of being must be 
known? We answer that the reason underlying this statement is 
the view that nature does nothing in vaín, for inasmuch as nature 
has implanted in us a desire to comprehend all things and these 
things cannot be comprehended by us except through their causes 
and principles, it follows that the principles must be known.” 


910 yema món a 9 mn o a ar mona har 
ren pon 19 qm am +9 2) 297 moy Nh yaoo *13 ¿Met NT MAD 
man 19 08 ,oambnnm amaoa Ds *9 ere 930 1) 97m 597 99 
LMYYTP DD APN 
Shem-tob Ibn Shem-tob, in his supercommentary on the Inter- 
mediate Physics, loc. cit., answers Crescas as follows: “It is for 
this reason that Rabbi Ibn Hasdai raised here an objection, argu- 
ing that it is a begging of the question, for he who believes that 
the principles are infinite claims that the principles are unknown, 
Either one of two answers may be given. First, Aristotle is 
addressing himself here to a man of good sense. Now, it has al- 
ready been demonstrated in Book VI of this work that when we 
are deprived of the knowledge of something, we have a longing 
for it, and no sooner do we come into the possession of that knowl- 
edge than the longing disappears. Hence we do know that we 
have a knowledge of the principles, inasmuch as that knowledge 
causes our longing for it to disappear. [Second], or we may answer 
it in this way, which indeed is something very subtle. Aristotle 
will first force the ancients to admit that they possess a knowledge 
of things, and then he will use their admission as an argument in 
their own confutation. For they claim that, because the existent 
objects are infinite, the principles must be infinite. Thus we 
do know that the principles are infinite, and this, perforce, con- 
stitutes a kind of knowledge. But, then, if, as they claim, the 
principles are infinite, they could not have that knowledge.” 


O 9 mn 0 dy 9D NO o non? am pa mA 
¿Mon “20 me 9 o in MT a mono o aa mann 
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A veiled refutation of Crescas' criticism is also found in Isaac 
ben Shem-tob's second supercommentary on the Intermediale 
Physics, loc, cit.: "He who is inclined to be skeptical may raise 
here a doubt and contend against the first argument, wherein 
Aristotle states that principles must be known, that it is a beg- 
ging of the question, inasmuch as the opponent disputes ¡ts truth, 
for he who maintains that the principles are infinite claims that 
they cannot be known.” 
Ta DADO ONO TY TONTA TUYO O NN POD ppoob y 
<p> poo mam dy 07D evo pro meno am mbr dam 
bya ona q mbnnmo meno mm ¿amm by2 19y [Cambridge MS. : 
IPTP romo os nba Nm e ban 


Two indirect answers to this criticism, one like the answer given 
by Shem-tob Ibn Shem-tob, are found in Jsaac ben Shem-tob's 
First supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics, loc. cit.: “The 
principles must be known, that is to say, inasmuch as the knowl- 
edge of anything becomes complete by a comprehension of its 
causes and principles, and, furthermore, inasmuch as many of 
the existent things are known to us, consequently we are bound 
to admit that we have a knowledge of their principles. Or we may 
say that any agent who performs a certain thing must have a 
knowledge of all the principles out of which he has produced the 
thing..... +. Gersonides, however, explains it in another way.” 


vmao nyra moda man das pro 0 mp mn avr 

MPAA YO PIP MXN MP MANSO 10 TD VR mona 
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45. Thisis an argument against the rejection of an infinite neutral 
element. See above p. 348, n. 61. The reason given by Averroes is 
that an element in so far as it is an element must possess qualities 
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different from those of other elements. Crescas' contention is that 
the unqualified and formless infinite element would be the sub- 
stratum of the four elements into which they would never have 
to be resolved. 


46. Cf. De Caelo 1, 3. 


47. 1. e., the argument that sublunar substances would be de- 
stroyed by the infinite, does not obtain if an infinite existed 
outside the world of the four elements, which is the view held by 
the Pythagoreans. See above n. 7. 


48. This question is discussed by Narboni in his supercommentary 
on the Intermediate Physics UI, iii, 4, 2: “We may object to this 
by arguing that the assumption of an nfinite body does not neces- 
sarily require that the infinite should occupy all the room in al] the 
three directions, for by assurning the infinite element to be a 
magmitude infinite only in length but not in breadth there will be 
room for the other elements, even if we say that such an infinite 
magnitude exists. To this we answer that such an assumption is 
untenable. For we observe that when a body increases by natural 
growth it increases in all its directions. By the same token, if we 
assume an infinite magnitude, it will have to be infinite in all ¡ts 
directions. Hence there will be no room for any other element.” 


amm NY as DA amo nom 0d) Nay PD ri NY YN 
me emm aa hm o in oo +) 00 mean do eboo mr 
¿0 DAY PO TP 0 020 Ta ROD RIO DR IMA 09 
ap 932 MDX MDX? SUN DUNN IND UNO *D) ,20DN 93 010, 09 20 
a90 9 arman Pp 992 093 MP0 RIM AD DT RD 
87) EpD TT7P 


Cf. Averroes, Epttome of the Physics 11, p. 10b: “That the 
infinite must be assumed to be infinite in all its directions is made 
clear by him by the following argument: Inasmuch as a body is 
that which extends in all the three dimensions, ¡t must necessarily 
follow that if anything is assumed to be infinite qua body that it 
must be infinite in all its directions. For if one of its dimensions 
were supposed to be finite, then infinity will be only an accident 
of that body and not essentially necessary, for the same reasoning 
that makes it possible for that one dimension gua dimension to 
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be either finite or infinite must equally apply to all the other 
dimensions. Hence the infinite must necessarily be infinite in all 
directions.'' 
wo em mn np das mbon bya ra mo 2 evi oye 
amm eb opor bo 29m NV DON MO Oya .1DND MOD 
533 mbon bya da TO ¿om evo nos mon 19 PRD mov OR mona 
impos 19 9905 1790 7 ¿070 TS nan Y DY NIN RO MD MP 
eos mona pro evo no 9 e poo by y +9 mon mom 
mon bya ma exo mom amm an copien ba by 3 mban 
+p Don 
Gersonides paraphrases Averroes' passage in his commentary 
on the Epitome of the Physics, loc. cit., as follows: ““That a body 
assumed to be infinite must be infinite in all its three dimensions 
may be shown in this way. Tí a body is assumed to be infinite 
que its being a body and it is a body que its three dimensions, it 
follows that it must be infinite in every one of its dimensions. For 
if one of its dimensions were assumed to be finite, then infinity 
would be only an accident of the body and not essentially neces- 
sary, since to assume the contrary, i. e., that infinity were essen- 
tially necessary, would imply that the body is infinite que its 
being a body, and hence it would necessarily have to be infinite 
in all its dimensions. Furthermore, the very same nature of the 
body which makes it necessary for it to be infinite in one of its 
dimensions will also make it necessary for it to be infinite in its 
other dimensions, for the same reasoning must hold true for all 
the dimensions. Conversely, the very same nature of the body 
which makes it necessary for it to be finite in one of its dimen- 
sions will also make it necessary for it to be finite in the other 
dimensions,” 
bm poa 992 Man TD ¿030 D9N FUN DN MD NO 7 
DI NN ¿O NVI 7103 M2) 007 171 ONO 9 17 MO NaD m1 37 
¿Pro na 932 025 MY 29110 NUI ANDO NV, OPprA 10h RD Noa 
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Cf. also Isaac ben Shem-tob's firsi supercommentary on the 
Intermediate Physics TI, iii, 4, 2: “An objection may be raised 
that his statement that an infinite body must be infinite in all its 
directions is not true of a natural body gue its being natural which 
is here the subject of our investigation, for in the case of a natural 
body que its being natural one body may differ from another and 
in the same body one dimension may differ from another, and this 
indeed must be due to its being a natural body and not simply a 
body—for if the equality of dimensions were true also of a natural 
body, then all bodies would be equal in their dimensions and all 
those dimensions would be of equal size. In the same way we may 
argue here that this body under consideration que its being 
natura! will have its length infinite while its breadth may atill be 
finite. To thís we answer that even though what has been said is 
true and that in natural bodies gua their being natural the dimen- 
sions may differ from each other, that difference will be only 
relative, that is to say, even though in natural bodies qua their 
being natural one body may differ from another, still any given 
difference between them must be relative to the other difference 
between them.” 
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49. Cf. De Caelo I, 3. 

Similarly Bruno argues against Aristotle that the infinite would 
have neither weight nor lightness. Cf. De l'Infinito Universo el 
Monádt Il, p. 328, 1. 24; also p. 335, 1. 12; De Immenso el Innu- 
merabilibus 11, iv. 


50. The printed editions as well as all the MSS. read here WIppy 
UNTAYP NOD Nm, its place is the surface of ¿ts concavity. But this is 
impossible, for it does not agree with any of the views on this 
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question reproduced below in n. 54. 1 have therefore ventured to 
emend the text by introducing the word “IXD. It will be noted that 
IMTAIYP Nvo "xD ¡is fittingly counterbalanced by M1 TEM, 


51. Hebrew WWTyp. Above (p. 188, 1. 6) Crescas uses the adject- 
ive ""IYp. We should therefore expect here the form IWWIYP. 
But MTY is used by him later (p. 196, 1. 9) and the same form 
also occurs in Emunah Ramak 1l, vi, p. 28. 


52. As for the special meaning of the term "“centre” 19" used in 
this connection, see below n. 70. 


53. Hebrew wvwxnm, By analogy of the Biblical 11M and the 
Post-Biblical ¡um, we should expect here “um. But the 
MSS. read here Wim with which ym in the Ferrara edition 
is practically in agreement. Similarly later (p. 196, 1. 2) the form 
nm is used. Some MSS. read there nx, 


54. The implication of this statement that according to Aristotle 
there is a difference between the outermost sphere and the other 
spheres as to their places needs some qualification, for it touches 
upon a controversial point. Aristotle himself has only the follow- 
ing general statements on the subject. '“And some things indeed 
are in place essentially; as, for instance, every body which is 
moveable, either according to lation, or according to increase, is 
essentially somewhere. But heaven (oúpavós) is not, as we have 
said, anywhere totally, nor in one certain place, since no hody 
comprehends it; but so far as it is moved, so far its parts (popio:s) 
are in place; for one part adheres to another. But other things 
are in place accidentally; as for instance, soul and the heaven 
(obpavós) ; for all the parts are in a certain respect in place; since 
in a circle one part comprehends another” (Physics IV, 5, 212b, 
7-13). Aristotle's commentators are divided in their opinion as 
to the meaning of this passage. The cause of their disagreement 
seems to lie in the vagueness of the term ovpavós which might 
refer (a) to the universe (ró rá») as a whole, mentioned previously 
by Aristotle, or (b) to the outermost sphere, the parts thereof 
thus meaning the inner spheres, or (c) to all the spheres indivi- 
vidually. The discussion is reproduced in the texts accompanying 
this note. It will be noted that it is only one interpretation, that 
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of Themistius, which makes the distinction, implied here in 
Crescas' statement, between the outermost sphere and the inner 
spheres. According to Alexander Aphrodisiensis the outermost 
sphere, which he believes to be immovable, is not in place at all. 
According to Avempace and Averroes, all the spheres without 
distinction have the “centre” as their place, though the former 
calls it essential place and the latter calls it accidental place. 

The following texts are illustrative of this note as well as of the 
succeeding notes. 

Averroes, Intermediate Physics 1V, i, 1, 9, in which only his 
own view and that of Avempace are given: 

"As for the univocal applicability of this definition of place to 
all bodies that have locomotion is something which is not so clear. 
For if place is the limit of the surrounding body, then every body 
which has some other body external to itself is, as Aristotle main- 
tains, in place. But asit is only the rectilinearly moving sublunar 
elements that require the existence of something external to them- 
selves, would that 1 knew what is the place of those bodies which 
have by nature circular motion, [and hence do not require the 
existence of something external to themselves), as, e. g., the 
celestial bodius? 

Aristotle, however, solves this dificulty by saying that a body 
which is endowed with circular motion, as, e. g., the celestial 
bodies, is moved only with reference to ¡ts parts, in consequence 
of which it is not necessary to look for a place for the whole of it 
but only for its parts. This is a rather plausible explanation. Still 
the following inquiry is rather pertinent: Those parts which are 
considered to be moved essentially in the circularly moving celes- 
tial spheres must inevitably have as their place either the con- 
vexity of a spherical body about which the sphere of which they 
are parts revolves or the concavity of a spherical body which 
encloses the sphere of which they are parts from without. If we 
assume that the place of the parts of the celestial sphere is the 
concavity of another surrounding sphere, then it will follow that 
every such sphere will have to be surrounded by another sphere, 
and this will go on ad infinitum. 1t is therefore necessary to as- 
sume one of the following alternatives, namely, either we must 
say that not every body that has locomotion is in place or we 
must say that the place of the circularly moving celestial spheres 
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is the convexity of their respective internal spheres about which 
they revolve. But the first alternative must certainly be dismissed 
as false, Hence the second alternative must be accepted. 

Evidence for this . . . (Rest of paragraph is quoted below in 
n. 70). 

Hence it ¡is generally true that place is the limit of that which 
surrounds, but in the case of the rectilinearly moving sublunar 
elements the surrounding body is from without and in the case 
of the circularly moving celestial apheres the surrounding body 
is from within. 

That the centre must be something separate . . . (Rest of 
paragraph is quoted below in n. 70). 

It cannot be contended , . . (Rest of paragraph quoted below 
in n. 72). 

But the universe as a whole ¡a not in place except in so far as 
its parts are in place. This is what Aristotle has meant by saying 
that it is in place accidentally. For a thing is said to be in place 
potentially or actually, essentially or accidentally. Now, the uni- 
verse is not in place actually, inasmuch as there is nothing which 
surrounds it from without. Nor is it in place potentially, inas- 
much as there is no possibility that such a body surrounding it 
from without will ever come into existence. Still less is it in place 
essentially, Hence it must be in place accidentaly. But to say 
that something exists accidentally may mean two things: First, 
with reference to some accidental property, as when we say, for 
instance, that the white man is a physician, if the physician hap- 
pens to be white. Second, with reference to a part of the thing, 
as when we say, for instance, that the man sees, when as a matter 
of fact only a part of him sees, namely, his eye. It is evident, then, 
that the universe is not in place accidentally in the sense that it 
happens to be a quality of a thing which is in place essentially. 
Hence, we are bound to say that it is in place because ¡ts parts 
are in place. Aristotle, however, uses terms rather Joosely, some- 
times applying the term accidental in a general sense and some- 
times in a specific sense. 

What we have just stated with regard to the place of the circu- 
larly moving celestial spheres represents the view held by Avem- 
pace and before him by Alfarabi, namely, that they exist in place 
essentially, their place being their [so-called] centre (see below 
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n. 70). Accordingly, the term place is used in an analogical sense 
with reference to the celestial spheres and with reference to the 
sublunar elements endowed with rectilinear dimensions. 

It seems, however, that it would be truer to say that the celes- 
tial spheres, whose place is the [so-called] centre which they 
enclose, are only accidentally in place, for that which is in place 
essentially must be surrounded by its place and not vice versa 
surrounding it. The surrounding limit corresponds to the sur- 
rounded limit. But it is only accidentally that a surrounding body 
is said to exist in that which is surrounded by it; so that when a 
certain body, as, e. g., the celestial spheres, does not exist in a 
body that surrounds it, it is not in place essentially; it is in place 
only by virtue of its existing in that which is surrounded by it, 
but that means being in place accidentally. This is the view of 
Aristotle. HAvempace, however, does not see the homonymy 
between the place of the circularly moving celestial spheres and 
the corresponding place of the rectilinearly moving sublunar 
elements, 

Inasmuch as a thing is said to be in place accidentally on ac- 
count of ¡ts existing in something which is in place essentially, 
this must be the case of the celestial spheres in their relation to 
their [so-called] centre (see below n. 70), the [so-called] centre 
itself being in place essentially. This, according to my opinion, 
is the meaning of Aristotle's statement that the heaven is in place 
accidentally, that is to say, it exists in the elements which are in 
place essentially, for when a thing is said to be in place on account 
of its parts it is not the same as when a thing is said to be in place 
accidentally. 

This interpretation agrees with what appears to be the opinion 
of the author as well as with the truth itself.” 
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In his Long Commentary on the Physics, loc. cif., in his exposi- 
tion of the various interpretations of the Aristotelian passage, 
Averroes reproduces also the view of Themistius, which is of par- 
ticular importance for us here, as we shall find allusions to it in 
Crescas. We quote parts of it here from the Latin translation : 

“Themistius vero dicit respondendo quod corpus coeleste non 
est in loco secundum totum sed secundum partes, scilicet secundum 
orbes, quos continet maximus orbis ...... sed quia corpus 
altissimum, v. g., orbis stellarum fixarum, non continetur ab 
aliquo, concessit quod hoc corpus est in loco propter suas partes 
intrinsecas tantum, scilicet quae sunt in concavo eius.”  (p, 
141rb-va.) Cf. Themistius in Physica (ed. Schenk), p. 120. 

“Et etiam secundum expositionem Themistii, cum Aristoteles 
dicit quod coclum est in loco per accidens, intendit quod alterum 
coelorum est in loco, s. orbium; et ¡illud quod apud Aristotelem 
attribuitur alicui propter suam partem est aliud ab eo quod 
attribuitur alicui per accidens: et ideo omnibus expositoribus, ut 
dicit Themistius, displicet ut coelum sit in loco per accidens et 
dicunt ipsum esse in loco secundum partes.” (p. 141vb.) 

Narboni on the Kawwanot ha-Pilosofm 111, Motion, probably 
based on Averroes” Long Commentary on the Physics, gives a 
complete account of all the views: 

“Know that Averroes in the Physics has discussed five views 
with regard to relation of place to the heavens. We shall briefly 
restate their essential points. 

First, the place of the outermost sphere is the potential vacuum 
[which exists outside tbe world]. This view is to be rejected with 
the rejection of a vacuum. 

Second, the view of Alexander, according to which the outer- 
most sphere has no motion and does not exist in place, for it does 
not change its place nor is it divisible, in consequence of which its 
parts cannot be described as having motion, and so it does not 
exist in place. 

Third, the view of Themistius, according to which the outer- 
most sphere has motion with reference to its parts but not with 
reference to its whole, that is to say, the celestial! body as a whole 
[is in place] on account of the individual spheres, all of which are 
in place with the exception of the outermost sphere. As for the 
outermost sphere it is in place on account of ¡ts concave parts 
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which are in place, for the convexity of the sphere which is within 
it, being enclosed by it, equal to it and separate from it, is in place 
essentially, and is the subject of the outermost sphere. Aristotle's 
statement that the heaven is in place accidentally is to be explained 
by the fact that that which is said to be in place on account of its 
parts is not in true place. 

Fourth, the view of Avempace, namely, that the place of a 
sphere qua its being a sphere is the convexity of the object which 
occupies a place within it and about which it revolves, and that 
Aristotle's definition of place as a surrounding, equal, separate 
limit must be understood with reference to the rectilinearly mov- 
ing sublunar elements to mean an external limit but with reference 
to the celestial sphere an ¿internal limit. 1f some of the celestial 
spheres happen to be also [externally] surrounded [by other 
spheres], it is to be considered only as an accident. According to 
this view, the outermost sphere is moved essentially and is in 
Place essentially. 

The fifth view is that of Averroes, and it is composed of the 
views of Themistius and Avempace. From Avempace he borrows 
the view that the fact that most of the circularly moving celestial 
spheres happen to be [externally] surrounded by other spheres 
should be considered only as an accident. From Themistius he 
borrows the view with regard to the outermost sphere, namely, 
that the convexity of the [so-called] centre (cf. below n. 70) should 
be considered as the place only of the concave surface of the 
sphere which surrounds it, for it is only that concave surface 
which the centre equals and not the surrounding sphere in its 
entirety ...... 

Thus, according to Averroes' interpretation, the natural bodies 
are in the opinion of Aristotle of three kinds: First, those which 
exist in place per se, namely, the rectilinearly moving sublunar 
elements. Second, those which are in place per accidens, namely, 
circularly moving celestial spheres. Third, those which are in 
place on account of their parts, namely, the universe as a whole. 

Themistius, however, considers the case of the [outermost] 
celestial sphere as similar to that of the universe as a whole.” 
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In the Epitome of the Physics 1V, p. 16b, Averroes mentions 
still another view, that of Avicenna: ““Avicenna's statement with 
reference to circular motion that it is not in place at all but only 
in position is past my understanding. 1 surmise that he meant 
thereby that circular motion is translation from one position to 
another without changing places as a whole. If this is what he 
meant, it is true enough. But if he meant to say that circular 
motion is in position itself, that is to say, in the category of posi- 
tion, then it is not true, for position has no existence but in place. 
Furthermore, we shall show that there can be no motion at all in 
position." 
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Cf. Proposition VI, p. 504, n. 6. 
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Gersonides' supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics, loc. 
cit.: “Says Levi: It seems that Aristotle's statement reads only that 
the sphere is in place accidentally. This term “sphere' was taken 
by Avempace to refer to the universe as a whole, and the reason 
for his taking it in that sense is because he believes that [every 
individual] celestial sphere is in place essentially. Averroes, on 
the other hand, according to my understanding of his discussion 
before us, took the word 'sphere' in Aristotle to mean that [every 
individual] celestial sphere is in place accidentally. For were 
Aristotle's own statement explicit on this point, Avempace would 
not have understood from it that every [individual] celestial 
sphere is in place essentially.'' 
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Isaac ben Shem-tob's first supercommentary on the /nterme- 
diate Physics, loc. cit.: ''Averroes says: “The meaning of Aristotle's 
statement that the sphere is in place accidentally is as we shall 
set forth.” All the commentators, however, agree that Aristotle 
did not say explicitly that the universe as a whole is in place 
accidentally, for were it so there would have been no roo:n for the 
disagreement between Avempace and Averroes, as will appear in 
this chapter. What seems to be the case is that Aristotle said that 
the sphere is in place accidentally, which term 'sphere' is taken 
by Avempace to mean the universe whereas according to Averroes 
it means the individual celestial spheres.” 
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The following statements seems to reflect the view of Alexander: 

Joseph Albo in 'Ikkarim 11, 17: “For the uppermost sphere is 
the absolute above, and it has been shown that it is not in place, 
inasmuch as there is no other body outside of it to surround it 
A but this is based upon the view of Aristotle, who says 
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that the universe as a whole is not in place, inasmuch as there is 

nothing outside of it to surround it.” 
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Cuzari 1, 6: “The uppermost sphere carries the whole and 
has no place.” 19 opa pam Dan ou py bavam. 


55. This, as may be recalled, is one of the tentative definitions 
of place advanced by Aristotle. See above p. 155, n. 80. Ac- 
cording to Crescas' interpretation, following that of Averroes, 
this definition identifies place with the vacuum (mbbn; see above 
p. 357, n.80). And so subsequently in the course of his discussion 
Crescas keeps on referring to place under this definition as being 
identical with the vacuum ("1Bn). 


56. Refers to Aristotle's argument that if place were the interval 
of the body, an object would have an infinite number of places, 
and place would be movable and exist in other places. See above 
p. 155. 


57. That is to say, there is no reason to assume that the interval 
of the body would have to move together with the body. 1f the 
interval was place it would remain unmoved just as the place of 
Aristotle's definition. 


This argument has been refuted by Shem-tob Ibn Shem-tob in 
his supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics IV, i, 8: “By 
this we may answer the objection raised by Rabbi Ibn Hasdai 
who argues as follows: M hat makes it impossible to argue that 
just as you, who define place as the limit of the surrounding body, 
say that when a body is withdrawn from ¡its place that place is 
left behind it intact while the hody is translated to another place, 
so also would say those who identify place with the dimensions 
that when a body is withdrawn from its place those dimensions, 
which constituted its former place, are left behind it, and the 
object assumes new dimensions which become its new place. And 
the same will happen to any of its parts. Furthermore we observe 
that even when a body ¡is removed from a vessel, the dimensions 
between the extremities of the vessel are left behind. When the 
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expression occupying a place, however, is well understood, the 
difficulty disappears of itself. We may state the answer as fol- 
lows: When a body, [e. g., water], is lodged in dimensions and 
fills them up, those dimensions must of necesaity be occupied and 
absorbed by that body [of water] and by all the parts of the water 
in the vessel, for were it not so, would that 1 knew where they go! 
Similarly, the contention that the dimensions are observed to 
remain in the original place of the vessel after the vessel has been 
removed to another place, will be rejected by them as inconsis- 
tent with their view, for they will contend that the dimensions 
do not remain behind but must rather be removed with the vessel 
by which they have been occupied and absorbed.” 
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It has been forestalled by Gersonides in his supercommentary 
on the Intermediate Physics, loc. cit.: “This objection cannot be 
raised against our view, for we maintain that it is the vessel, i. e., 
the place of the water, that is translated and that the water is 
only accidentally translated with it. Essentially the water always 
remains at rest within the vessel, never leaving its place, which 
place, as defined, is the limit of the body that surrounds it. The 
water and its parts thus never move essentially, for they are al- 
ways in a place which is part of the place of the occupied vessel.” 
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It has been adopted by Joseph Albo in 'IEkarim 1, 17: “This 
impossibility will indeed follow if the dimensions were capable 
of motion, but if we say that they are incapable of motion, and 
that it ís only the body and its parts that are moved from one 
set of dimensions to another, this impossibility will not follow 
at all.” 

'PYUND ED 000 ON DON ¿YY PAN Y ON 7 TND Tm 
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58. Similarly Bruno argues that Aristotle's definition of place 
does not apply to the place of the outermost sphere. Cf. De l'In- 
finito Universo el Mondi 1, p. 309, 1. 16 ff.; De Immenso et Inru- 
merabilibus 1, vi, p. 221 ff. 


59. Here again Crescas argues from Themistius” interpretation, 
according to which the places of the inner spheres are the concave 
surfaces of the spheres which respectively surround them, whereas 
the place of the outermost sphere is the “centre” round which it 
rotates. He therefore calls the places of the inner spheres essen- 
tial whereas that of the outermost sphere accidental. No such 
distinction exists according to the other interpretations af Aris- 
totle. See above n. 54. 


60. In this argument Crescas will try to show that even the places 
of the sublunar elements cannot meet all the three conditions 
which are considered by Aristotle as essential of place, namely, 
surrounding (""pD, Tepiéxwv) the object, egual (mrw, iuos) to it, 
and separate (9713, xwprarós) from it. Cf. Physics IV, 4, 210b, 
34 ff. and 211a, 24 ff. 


61. Hebrew bxya. The term Dxy3 is used here advisedly. For 
some parts are moved essentially with the whole, while others are 
moved only accidentally. The former is true of homogeneous bod- 
ies, the latter of heterogenevus bodies, as for instance, to use Aris- 
totle's own illustration, the parts of the body and the nail in a 
ship. (Cf. Physics 1V, 4). Speaking here of the simple elements, 
Crescas emphasizes the essentiality of the motion of ¡ts parts, 

In order to understand the argument Crescas is about to ad- 
vance, we must quote here the particular passage in Aristotle 
against which it seems to be directed. '““And that which is con- 
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tinued is not indeed moved ¿s, but together with it; but that 
which is divided is moved with it. And whether that which con- 
tains is moved, or whether it is not, it is not the less moved. 
Further still; when it is not divided, it is said to be as a part in 
the whole; as for instance, sight in the eye, or the hand in the 
body ; but when it is divided, or touches, it is said to beasin place; 
as for instance, water in a wine vessel, or wine in an earthen ves- 
sel. For the hand is moved together with the body, and the water 
in the wine vessel'”' (Physics, IV, 4, 211a, 34-211b, 5). 

The implication of this passage is that every part of air,for 
instance, by virtue of its being part of something continuous and 
homogeneous, is moved essentially with the whole and exists in 
the whole not as in place but as part in the whole. Crescas will 
hence investigate as to what ¡is to be the place of that part. 


62. Hebrew ¡"bn many. Cf. De Caelo 1V, 3, 310b, 10-12: “It is 
to its like (Suovoy) that a body moves when it moves to its own 
place. For the successive members of the series are like one an- 
other; water, I mean, is like air and air like fire.” Cf. also Aver- 
roes' Epitome of the Physics 1V, p. 14a: “For place is that toward 
which the bodies move according to a desire, when they are out 
of it, and, having attained it, rest in it according to an agreeable- 
ness and likeness.” 

ADD PUN AO pon 1x dy 1h ODOD APNy" WN NM EMpan *) 
pposm masya ax by mon ao 1 mm, See below n. 69. 

As for the meaning of mary throughout this passage, judged 
by its usage in the passage WN MÓyDn MIT vw mom 190 da 
poa pYamm many 19 1 17 MD, it is to be taken in the sense of 
agreeableness, fitness, suitability, and seems to be used by Crescas 
as synonymous with mámwn. Cf. above n. 8. 

Were it not for that particular passage, one would be tempted 
to take it in the sense of mixture, i. e., the “mutual transforma- 
tion'”' of the elements into each other. Cf. eis ¿Anka peraBoMNh 
in De Generatione et Corruptione 11, 4, 331a, 11. It is in this sense 
that the term 311Y is used in the following passage of Averroes' 
Epitome of the Meteorology 1 (MS. Bibliothéque Nationale, Cod. 
Heb. 918, fol. 74r-v; Latin, fol, 404r—v): “'It is also manifest in 
the De Generatione et Corruptione that the elements exist one 
within another according to mixture and proximity . ..... But 
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as for fire, it seems that in its own place it is simpler than all the 
other elements, for the other elements have a certain weight in 
their own place, as has been shown in De Caelo (cf. above n. 23), 
and consequently are mixed with one another; but as they have 
no lightness, their mixture with fire is difficult.” 
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63. That is to say, Aristotle's definition of place as something 
surrounding the object, separate from it, and equal to it is incon- 
sistent with his view that the elements have an affinity to their 
proper places. 


64. As to what are the proper places of the four elements, the 
following statement is made by Algazali. “The place of fire is 
the internal surface of the moon, the place of air is the internal 
surface of fire, and the place of water is*the internal suríace of 
air.” Kawvwanot, Physics, On Place (Makasid TI, pp. 246-247): 
¿ono *ou97 neon men opa no aa Dn pp wpa enn ab 
“WD 'D'197 N00n D0'D1 DIPDI. 

As for the place of earth, which Algazali does not mention, 
there seems to be some confusion. 

Aristotle himself speaks of carth as moving toward the centre 
and of its resting there (De Caelo 11, 13, 295b, 20 ff). But he does 
not explicitly state what the place of the earth is. Simplicius 
raises the question and argues that it cannot be the centre, inas- 
much as it comprehends nothing. On the basis of a passage in 
Physics IV, 4, 212a, 26-28, Simplicius concludes that the place 
of earth is the boundary of the body which contains the earth, 
which body partly consists of water and partly of earth. (Cf. 
Simplicius in Physica, ed. Diels, p. 585, 1. 34 ff., and Taylor's 
translation of the Physics, p. 204, n). 

Averroes evidently follows this interpretation and makes the 
explicit statement that the place of earth is the inner limit of 
water. He goes even further to say that earth moves toward that 
limit and rests in it. Epitome of the Physics TV, p. 15a-b: “In 
accordance with what is established by evidence, we may assume 
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that the lower limits are the limit of water and the limit of air, 
for we observe that earth is at rest at the limit of water and moves 
toward water, and water similarly ¡is at rest at the limit of air and 
moves toward air by nature. In like manner we may propose 
here that the upper limits are the limit of the celestial body and 
the limit of fire, the former being [the place] of fire and the latter 
[the place] of air, as has been shown from their nature in De Caelo 
et Mundo, so that fire moves toward the limit of heaven and rests 
there, and similarly water moves toward the limit of fire and rests 
there.” 
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The same view is given by Albo in 'J¿karim 1, 17: “And if the 
place of the element earth is the surface of the element water 
which surrounds it from without. .....” WM NO DppD NN 
+ «PD 113 "pon 0'07 MD” MAY NY. 

As against this, Joseph ibn Zaddik takes the centre to be the 
place of earth. 'Olam Kaftan 1, 3, p. 15: “Having observed and 
studied the nature of the elements, we find that the earth is in 
the centre of the universe . ..... We know therefore that ¡ts 
proper place (YYW'1 ¡mpb, cf. above p. 356, n. 76) is the centre, 
which is a point in the middle of a circle, and that it is therefore 
in the middle of the universe.” vxx» nnon 9y wpm uyro hh 
apa Rm ,mabn en 1) AyYrT TMPDO NI YYT .. amy ALO pam 
O)YN YXOND NM Dupn yenes, Cf. below n. 77. 


65. Hebrew mmm. In the printed editions and most of the 
MSS. the reading here as well as later in the expression 
922 OPD TOR OR MUNNTI O q9n* NY is MN, 

If the reading mámwn, without the definite article, m, is cor- 
rect, then Mun here as well as in the later expression cited is 
not to be read Mii but rather niíntez, that is, nía with the defi- 


nite article 7, The term ninit will then refer to the distingutsking 
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or characteristic marks of place from which Aristotle arrives at 
its definition (see above p. 153). The term MR, pAc sign, mark, 
earmark, is used in this sense with reference to place in the fol- 
lowing passage of the Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim YII, On Place, 
(Makayid al-Falasifah 1, p. 246): “DIO OPD MOM 5 "NO Oi 
TOD ¡oboe NN on VOR 20 WR RYAN SOMR NyT y 20 7D 
(SLAd)) mero 1) ¿Pon PD NOR ¿DUDA MOON ¿10 ¿DUST 
mí (SI) mman ama 1 No o Un 10 MRXD) MIA Yana 
IPD KM. 


66. The text here is uncertain. 

MSS. 9 9,1 Pp read: 1IPD2 WN DR TINA JD YXDRA pom ON 
A A 

MSS. 1,8 2 read: 'Y2M77 IDIPDI WND DR 17 ]D *YXDRA phrr1 DION 
.. UT DNI MIDRD MINT 19 07 WN, 

MS. 1 reads: IPD RW DR 190) NY 1 JD *YXDNT por DION 
. «NET DNI VID ION DUNN 19 NON * YI. 

MS. X reads: WIpD2 NO DR 10901 NY TNT ¡0 *'YXONT POT DION 

+ ANT DN ¿MIO ION ANN 19 0 LO) > POS WND ON 70h yan. 

Printed editions and MSS. D ,t read: "MN JO *'YxDxA porm DION 
ON MINT 19 “OR *YADN DIPDZ RO DR *YD0 DIPDA NT EN 10901 Ry 
« «RUT DNI DN, 

I have adopted the last reading, with the exception of mmaxm, 
and understand the passage to argue as follows: 

Take the element air, for instance. Its place as a whole is the 
concave surface of fire. This place indeed meets all the conditions. 
It is surrounding, equal, and separate. Furthermore, it is the 
proper and natural place of air, for there is a likeness between 
them. But then take any part of air from anywhere in the middle. 
That part of air will never move ¿x2 the whole air; but will always 
move wifk it (see above n. 61). Consequently, that part of air 
will never reach the concave surface of fire; it will always be sur- 
rounded by air in which it will exist as part in the whole (see above 
n. 61). : 

Crescas now raises the following question: According to Aris- 
totle's definition of place, where does the part of an element, say 
the part of fire, exist? Does it exist in a place which is natural to 
it or does it exist in an unnatural place and out of its own natural 
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place? He seems to think that neither of these alternatives is 
possible. He does not tell us, however, why it cannot be assumed 
to exist out of its natural place. He tells us only that it cannot 
be assumed to exist in its natural place, and for this, too, he states 
the reason rather briefly, asserting only that, under this assump- 
tion, the place of the part will differ from the place of the whole, 
without telling us how they would differ. We must therefore try 
to reason the matter out for ourselves. The argument in full may 
be restated as follows: 

A. The part of air cannot be assumed to exist outside of ¡ts 
natural place. For if it existed outside its natural place, it would 
move ¿xn the whole as in place and not with the whole as part of 
it, for when elements are out of their natural place they tend to 
move toward it, But according to Aristotle the elements are 
homogeneous substances and any part of the elements moves with 
the whole as part of the whole and not ¿n the whole as an object 
in place (see above n. 61). Hence the part of air cannot be as- 
sumed to exist outside its natural place. 

B. Nor can the part of air be assumed to exist in ¡ts natural 
place. For what would be its natural place? Two alternatives 
are possible. (1) The parts of air adjacent to it and surrounding 
it. (2) The concave surface of fire which is also the natural place 
of the whole air. But in case (1), the place of the part will be 
totally different from the place of the whole. Furthermore, the 
place will not be separate from the object of which it is place. In 
case (2), while indeed the place of the part will be identical with 
the place of the whole, the place will not be equal to the object of 
which it is place, and thus the place of the part will differ in defi- 
nition from the place of the whole. Thus in either case, the place 
of the part will difler in some respect from the place of the whole. 

This argument seems to be underlying the following passage 
in “Tkkarém 11, 17: “This view is obviously false, for as a conse- 
quent of it he will be compelled to say that the place of the part 
and that of the whole are different. Take, for instance, the parts 
of fire. They are not surrounded from without by a limit but are 
rather surrounded by parts of fire and air, and as the natural place 
of the element fire is the concavity of the lunar sphere, the place 
of the whole of fire will thus be different from the place of the part 
of fire. The same reasoning may be applied also to the other ele- 
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ments. Furthermore, he will be compelled to say that the elements 
abide in their respective places by compulsion, for the natural 
place of the element fire is the concavity of the lunar sphere which 
is above, and thus all the parts of fire, except those in the prox- 
imity of the surface of the [lunar] sphere, will be in their place by 
compulsion. The same reasoning may be applied also to the other 
elements.” 
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The argument is also reproduced by Pico Della Mirandola in 
Examen Doctrinae Vantlatis Gentium VI, 4: ““Hebraeus quoque 
Hasdai asserit multa contra loci definitionem, inter quae illa, 
vitium non fuisse antiquis permultis, loci definitionem ab Aris- 
totele traditam corporibus, quae motu recto perferuntur convenire: 
quoniam proprius partium locus, quae ad totius motum agitantur, 
non est supel ficies circundans aequalis adeo, ut seorsum habeat 
cum partibus loci convenientiam. Nam si (causa exempli) suprema 
Pars aeris conveniet imae continentis et circum vallantis ignis, 
media tamen pars ei non ita conveniet, nec in suo naturali re- 
ponetur loco, qui si assereretur parti ¡psi suapte natura congruere, 
tamen diversus habebitur a loco totius et integri corporis collocati.”” 


67. Here Crescas has departed from Themistjius and is arguing 
now from the points of view of Avempace and Averroes. Accord- 
ing to both of these the places of all the spheres is the “centre” 
round which they :otate. But whereas Avempace calls it essential 
place, Averroes calls it accidental place. According to Themistius, 
the places of the inner spheres are the concave surfaces of the 
spheie» which respectively surround them. See above n. 54. 


68. An allusion to this argument is to be found in the following 
passage of Pico Della Mirandola; '“Praeterea omnia quae collo- 
cantur corpora, suis congruere locis falsum esse aperiri, et ex 
supremi coeli circunferentia . . . ” (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis 
Gentium VI,4). 
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69. According to Aristotle, the elements air and water are each 
similar to the elements which are both above them and below 
them. Fire, however, has no similarity to the element below it, 
and its motion, therefore, is absolutely upward. Cf. De Caelo 
IV, 3, 310b, 11-13: “For the successive members of the series are 
like one another: water, I mean, is líke air and air like fire, and 
between intermediates, i. e., water and air, the relation may be 
converted, though not between them and the extremes, i. e., earth 
and fire.” 


Still, though fire is not like air, the transformation of fire into 
air is possible, according to Aristotle. Cf. De Generatione et Cor- 
ruptione II, 4, 331a, 13 ff. Hence the following statement by 
Maimonides in Miskneh Torah, Yesode ha-Torah 1V, 5: “Similarly 
in the case of fire, that part of it which borders upon air is trans- 
formed and condensed and becomes air.” M9 —RON ANXPO DAT IN 
mi ¡wyn DONnM ;Unva. 


Cf. also Intermediate Physics IV i, 1, 10: “It is further clear that 
by introducing this element into the definition of place he is 
enabled to explain why each of the natural bodies tends to its 
proper place and rests there, that is to say, why heavy bodies 
move downward and light bodies move upward. The reason for 
their moving toward the limits of each other is to be found in the 
likeness existing between them, that is to say, between the ele- 
ment that moves and the limit of the body in which it comes to 
rest, as, for instance, the likeness of the limit of the [lunar] sphere 
to fire, the likeness of the limit of fire to air, of the limit of air to 
water, and of the limit of water to earth. For in all these cases, 
the element surrounding is like a form and entelechy to the ele- 
ment surrounded, and the element surrounded is like matter. The 
discussion of this subject will be taken up in a whole book in 
De Caelo el Mundo.” 
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Cf. above n. 62. 


70. The reference is to Aristotle's theory according to which the 
circular motion of a sphere implies the existence of another spher- 
ical body round which the circular motion of the former sphere is 
performed and it further implies that the other spherical body 
must be itself fixed and separate from the revolving sphere. It is 
by this theory that Aristotle proves that the earth must be spher- 
ical in form and at rest, existing in the middle of the universe 
(cf. De Caelo IT, 3, 286a, 12-22, and II, 14). This separate, 
spherical and fixed body, round which the sphere moves, is called 
by Aristotle “centre” in a special sense, not to be confused with 
the term “centre'vin the mathematical sense, which is only a 
point (cf. De Motu Animalium 1, 698a, 15-698b, 1). 

Intermediate Physics IV, i, 1, 9: “Evidence for this may be 
found in the fact observed concerning the celestial sphere that by 
virtue of its sphericity it must have a figure and also a convex 
stationary body about which it is to revolve, that body being 
called centre. Thís is something which has been demonstrated by 
Aristotle in De Caelo e: Mundo, namely, that the circular motion 
of the celestial sphere would be impossible without a stationary 
body about which the circular motion is to be performed, which 
body is called centre and constitutes the place of the circularly 
moving sphere, and because it constitutes a place of the sphere, 
it must be stationary, for it has been shown that the place of a 
thing must be essentially at rest. Furthermore, that centre must 
be something separate from the sphere, that is to say, it must not 
be a part of the sphere, and being thus separate it must be a body 
[i. e., it cannot be a mere point], for that which is indivisible [i. e., 
a point] cannot exist as something separate and by itself. Since 
every celestial sphere must have such a separate, stationary cen- 
tre, which centre is its place, it follows that [the place of the 
spheres] is the convexity of that [so-called] centre which is the 
limit of that which surrounds the celestial spheres from within.” 
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Cf. 'Olam Kafan 1, 3, p. 11: “We say that the sphere has circu- 
lar motion, and everything that is moved with such motion must 
perform its motion round something stationary . ..... Fur- 
thermore, a circumference cannot be without a centre ...... 
Hence the moving ci.cumference is the celestial sphere and the 
stationary centre is the earth.” pyuno bibi aw mm anm Yan 
PP Dk...Dpi 30 Ppumo nar ayan pyuno Ya pp nyun 
ya ea nepwa ampam dm en "pon yyunon m7. 

Cf. also lMoreh Nebukim 1, 24: Again, according to what 
Aristotle explains in natural science, there must be something 
fixed round which the motion takes place; this is the reason why 
the earth remains stationary.'” A'Y2M ¡DD WM MyxWwW NN 
mano ano adan ayuna mran 1020 0"p 997 920 Mona “DN ep 
MOP yaa. 

It is because the earth is the stationary and separate centre of 
the spheres that Avempace and Averroes consider the surface of 
the earth to be the place of those spheres. See above n. 54. 

The special text against which Crescas' criticism here is directed 
is the passage quoted below in this note. 

In this passage Averroes tries to prove that the centre round 
which a sphere rotates must be a stationary Lody. The language 
of the passage is rather misleading, as Averroes uses there mathe- 
matical terms which, however, as has been pointed out by Ger- 
sonides, he could not have meant to be taken in their purely 
mathematical sense. The argument may be restated as follows: 

Let C. be a sphere rotating on C. 
Á Draw a radius from C to Á in the periphery. 
Let CA revolve on C. 
Any point taken in the radius CA will describe cir- 
cles concentric with the periphery of the sphere. 

The last point C in CA, therefore, will likewise describe a circle 
concentric with the others. 

That circle will have to be somewhere, that somewhere being 
either a plenum or a vacuum. 
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But a vacuum does not exist. 

Hence, it must be a plenum. 

Now, that plenum must be at rest, for if it rotated the same 
reasoning might be repeated and the thing would thus go on 
ad infinitum. 

Hence, C is a magnitude and at rest. 

It is against this proof of Averroes that Crescas raises his objec- 
tions. He argues thus: If the last material point on the bar at C 
must describe a circle on a stationary magnitude, then the radius 
CA at C must be implanted in a stationary body. But that is 
absurd. 

Intermediate Physics IV, i, 1, 9: “That the centre must be 
something separate and stationary may be demonstrated as fol- 
lows. If we draw a line from the centre to the periphery [of the 
sphere] and imagine that line to move on its centre until it returns 
to its original position, then eveiy point assumed in that line will 
in the course of its motion describe an arc similar to that great 
arc described Ly the further end of the fine upon the periphery 
of the sphere itself. This being so, then all the parts of the line 
must of necess:ty perform movements all of which are related to 
the movement of the whole line in esactly the same way, so that 
the point at the end of the line [at the centre] must inevitably 
describe a circle similar to the circles described by all the other 
points in the line. Now, that circle must inevitably exist either 
in a spherical body or in a vacuum. But the existence of a vacuum 
will be shown to be impossible. Hence it must exist in another 
spherical body. But that other spherical body, again, must either 
be at rest or move in a circle. In the latter case, if that other 
bpherical budy were assumed to move in a circle, then bs the same 
reasoning applied in the case of the former sphere, there will have 
to be still another sphetical body [and that would go on ad infi- 
nitum)]. Hence the celestial spheres must needs have a stationary 
body round which they are to perform their circular motion.” 
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In his supercommentary on the /niermediate Physics, loc. cil., 
Gersonides argues that Averroes could not have used his term 
centre in a strictly mathematical sense, for the mathematical 
centre of a moving radius does not describe a circle, contrary to 
what is implied in Averroes” discussion. He suggests that Aver- 
roes must have used the term centre in the sense of the convexity 
of the enclosed sphere. “Says Levi: His conclusion is inconse- 
quent, for while that line as a whole will indeed move on its centre, 
its extremity at the centre, which is the centre, will not be moved 
atall...... Butif by centre here he does not mean a centre 
in the true sense of the term, but rather the convexity of another 
sphere enclosed within it, then he is justified in arguing as he does.'* 


NVI TONO UN IND DD 010) YT PO API IO DION 

RA A A 
PIDEN PRO “DR DA... DANDO 9 199007 NT ON INT DIM YUND 
pre Dm 0620 ron amp dar noma 711 9y 19 mm 17 moxa 


See above in this note on Aristotle's use of the term “centre.” 


71. The expression vpn ]3 be manem, used here by Crezcas, 
is suggestive of the identical expression used by Maimonides in 
describing the Mutakallimun's explanation of tHt revolution of a 
milistone in accordance with their atomistic tifbory of motion. 
See Moreh 1, 73, Prop. 3: 20007 0y Tp) WD 9 OMDON TM, 
The Mutakallimun, in order to defend their theory of atomistic 
motion, were forced to assume that during the circular motion of 
a millstone the parts of the millstone separate from each other. 
Crescas, therefore, challenges here Aristotle, or rather Averroes, 
as follows: lf you say that the place of the world is a stati 
centre of a certain magnitude, and on this centre the e vet 
perform their revolution, then like the Mutakallimun you will be 
forced to assume that during the rotation of the spheres the 
centre will fall apart. 
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72. The meaning of this passage is as follows: In Averroes' proof, 
Cis nothing but a mathematical point and is thus the ideal centre 
of the sphere and likewise the ideal extremity of the radius. As 
such it is neither in motion nor at rest by itself and does not 
therefore describe any circle that would have to be “somewhere.” 
It is on this ideal point that the sphere is in rotation. Thus the 
earth itselí rests on the ideal centre of the universe, which is a 
point, as in place. But an ideal point cannot be place. 

This objection has been suggested by Averroes himself, in 
Intermediate Physics YV, i, 1, 9: “It cannot be contended that the 
centre is only a point, for a point cannot be described as being 
either at rest or in motion except accidentally and in so far only as 
it is the extremity of something at rest or in motion, as will be 
shown in Book VI of this work. Avempace has already refuted 
this view in his work on the Physics, where you may find his 
discussion on the subject.” 
an amos 0 a) rap *9 1992 mp) 197070 0ND mó qe 
MO 'D) PYUNDI MO ONXOJ Mon NO 1D XD) 7TIPDD ORD MU 
YNIDDS MM “BROn YXÓR 12 30 VO 1 «WON MID VOI IOND 

<IMDR ON DA 

Simplicius, too, has raised the same question and answered it. 
Cf. Simplicius in De Caelo 11, 3, ed. Heiberg, p. 398, 11. 20-24; 
Taylor's translation of De Caelo, p. 176, n. 2. 

That the centre is only a point is also asserted by Ger- 
sonides in his commentary on Job, ch. 27, in TuUyon "197 "nea: 
yarn 1970 by ya ma rm dy 207 09 EN NX MOD DOT O 
soys wo Y a dy yan rm 71P1 DN *9 13'N DR 
IMYIL2 INONTO 109 ¿109 YM 1072 NA) mw em mp 9y nspon 


73. Cf. Physics VI, 10, 240b, 8 ff. 
74. See above n. 55. 


75. Similarly Albo concludes his arguments against Aristotle's 
definition of place by setting up against it a definition which 
identifies place with the vacuum. 'Jékarim TI, 17: “But if place 
is identified with the void or vacuum into which the body is en- 
tered, none of these impossibilities will arise.”” Nv1 Dpon on 22 
ome3n 0 01 ammm 0) DU O DDD MPp"TM “UB. 
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76. l. e., if place is the intervals of a body, and wherever a body 
happens to be that is its proper place, natural motion can no 
longer be explained by the alleged tendency toward the proper 
place. What the cause of motion would according to the present 
theory be is expounded by Crescas above, p. 410, n. 20. 


77. Hebrew DIPD YN TOY UPA WNO. The phrasing suggests the 
passage from 'Olam Katan quoted above in n. 64. 


78. This would seem to argue from the assumption that the place 
of the earth is the centre, thus reflecting the view of Joseph ibn 
Zaddik in 'Olam Kafan quoted above in n. 64, with which the 
phrasing of this passage has some resemblance. See preceding 
note. 

However, it is possible that the argument is here incompletely 
stated and is to be carried out in full somewhat as follows: If we 
were to determine the place of the earth by the same reasoning 
as in the case of the other elements, nasnely, by the consideration 
of its absolutely downward motion, it would have to be the abso- 
lute below, that is, the centre. But since the centre is only a point 
and cannot therefore be place, Aristotle will have to make the 
adjacent surface of wuter a» its place. But then the place of the 
earth will not be what itshould be by reason of itsdownward motion. 
This interpretation of the argument will make :t correspond to 
the following passage in 'ZEkarim 11, 17: “And 1f the pluce of the 
element earth is the surface of the element water which suriounds 
it from without, the place of the carth will not be the absolute 
below, as has been assumed by him, for the absolute below is the 
centre.” TN) DD 3 pon 09 NO" MO NVI y ANA TO" PO Om 
197DA NY ÓMOS NUDO BO Nm MTI O ¿OMS MUDA yaNn PD. 

Pico Della Mirandola reproduces this argument as follows: 
“Praeterea omnia quae collocantur corpora, suis congrucre locis 
falsum esse aperiri, et ex supremi coeli circunferentia et etiam ex 
terra, cui locus assignatur non superficies sed punctus imus, Cui 
loci nomen iure non congruit” (Examen Doctrinae Vanilatis 
Gentium VI, 4). 


79. Hebrew Ts 930 croom wxy) 1y non ren nin. Cf. Analytica 
Priora 1, 32, 47a, 8: 0el yáp rav ro áinbis abro daur duoho- 
ryobuevov elvas rávTy. This Aristotelian formula has many 
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different Hebrew translations and paraphrases, a collection of 
which was made by Steinschneider. (Cf. Monatsschrift fir Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Vol. 47, (1893), p. 81; 
Uebersetzungen, Endenote 11; ibid., p. 56, n. 75b). 


80. That is to say, the place of a thing taken as one whole must 
be equal (mb loos) to the place of the same thing when broken 
into parts. But if you accept Aristotle's definition that place is 
the boundary of that which surrounds, the place of a two-foot 
cubic block for instance, will be twenty-four square feet, whereas 
the place of the same block cut into eight one-foot cubic blocks 
will be forty-eight square feet. 

This argument is thus the nucleus of the following passage in 
“Ikkarim 11, 17: “Similarly he will be compelled :0 »ay that one 
thing will have many places differing according to great and small, 
for if a body is broken up into parts, it: parts will require a greater 
place than that required formerly by the whole, and the same will 
happen if those parts are broken up again into other parts, and 
the other parts into still other parts. But this is contrary to what 
has been laid down by Euclid in his work on Weight and L¿ghtness 
la pseudo-Fuclidian work; see Steinschneider, Uebersetzungen, 
p. 503, n. 20] wherein he says that things which are equal occupy 
equal places.” 039 mapa 1 me nen DO am) 1 ammm qn 
mr mpo be vpn vos  ponn vs men pan 9 ps Da morra 
an orpon epom ome pon vpón ponia qm na eo bra 
OWN O'DOM *3 09 “ORD mp AMADA 11002 DTT?PN Vrrw no 70m 
DW noo wr. 

The commentary Skorashim on the 'Ikkarim has failed to 
notice this similarity, and describes it as one of the original argu- 
ments of Albo wihch was not borrowed by him from his teacher: 
MON ONG SO) pora PO TO OM I'M A0non Tp mMnp '2 dan 
107 PPD UM 91D. 


81. Hebrew PTI MONT ¡nu we. The term PT] or UpaD is the 
technical Hebrew word for the thesis, or that which is to be 
proved (=yle guaesitum, probandum) as contrasted with 
rn, e , which is the conclusion already proved. See Maka sid 
al-Falasifak 1, p. 30. 
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82. Crescas is indirectly alluding here to some implied difference 
between his definition of place and that of Aristotle. According 
to Aristotle, place is different from form (see above p. 155). Again, 
according to Aristotle, there is a difference between general space 
and proper place (see above Part 1, n. 76, p. 356). Furthermore, 
according to Aristotle, Crescas has already tried to show, there 
must be a difference between the place of the whole and that of the 
part (see above p. 197). But if the place of a thing is identical with 
the vacuum occupied by the thing, it is like the form of the thing. 
There is no distinction between general space and proper place. 
Nor is there any distinction between the place of the whole of the 
thing and that of the part, except that the latter is part of the 
former. 


83. Cf. Shebu'ot, Tb. 


84. Cf. Mekilla, Ki Tissa, 1 (ed. Friedmann, p. 103b). For this 
reference I am índebted to Prof. Louis Ginzberg. Cf. W. Bacher, 
Die Exeg. Terminologie der júdischen Traditionsliteratur I, p. 8. 


85. Cf. Horayot, 11b. 


86, This is an allusion to Maimonides' explanativn of the term 
“place” as meaning “degree” or “position.” Cf. Moreh 1, 8, 


87. Cf. 'Abodah Zarah, 40h. 


88. Hebrew: bpon ny1 9 uy 9y os +9 ma o'ye2b0 ue ny by no. 
This is evidently a composite quotation made up from phrases 
in the following passages: (a) Shebu'ot 29a: my971 by ave yr nm 
puma ng by ya dy en me py2uD ue, (b) Shebu'ot 394: yrr mn 
mona ay Y mpon ny1 by abe me pazo ue py by ee. 
(c) Nedarim 252: 'ny1 9y Ny COMA IDO UN DIM Y y yo Tr mt 
epon aya yn, 


89. Genesis Rabbah 68, 9, and elsewhere. 
90. Isaiah 6, 3. 


91. Referring to the three times that the word “holy” occurs in 
the verse. 
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92. In David Kimbi's commentary on Isaiah 6, 3, the threefold 
repetition of the word “holy” is said to refer to God's separation 
from the three worlds, which are named as follows: (1) The world 
of angels and souls. (2) The world of spheres and stars. (3) The 
terrestial world: p>ya dy moy 00 mo Prp 0DPD 070 “Dn 
M9 as 2 amy em pom 09 ¿MPEIN CONO ay NN 
om mim ben. A similar interpretation of the verse is given 
in Solomon ben Immanuel Dapiera's Battle ha-Nefesh (Hebrew 
translation of Abu 'Imran Moses Tobi's A1-Saba'niyyah with 
commentary, ed. Hirschfeld in the Report of the Judith Montefiore 
College, 1894), p. 45: ,orrm nos 03 epn von e>wr vou nvyn 
oy on aby roban aby one moy o oyo eo a 
mmm 099 9% np) en Yom. 

From the entire tenor of Crescas' discussion here, however, it 
would seem that he has reference to the Cabalistic Sefirot and 
their threefold division. As preliminary to the understanding of 
this passage the following remarks are pertinent. 

The term TO) in the Biblical expression “1 TD, ¿he glory of 
the Lord (Ex. 24, 16), was taken from earliest times by Jewish 
philosophers to refer either to the essence of God or to something 
emanating from His essence (see next note). In the Cabala the 
term 3) was appropriated as a designation for the Sefirot, Cf, 
Azriel, Perush *Eser Sefirot, p. 5a: 139 MIND Mvoon )3 9 yr. 
The ten Sefirot were divided into three worlds, as follows: (1) 
The world of mind, bawn oby, (2) The world of soul, pam pp, 
(3) The world of body, yu 0my (of. cit. p. 3b). All the Sefirot, 
with the exception of the last, have both an active and passive 
quality, í. e., they are both emanating and receiving. In the lan- 
guage of Cabala these two qualities are designated as the mascu- 
line and the ferninine qualities. Cf. 'Ikkarim 11, 11: 

o mp ame by be meo vom or 3 we mapa ooro vn) 
Sn wma pan DO VIDA... YODO OY IPN NN 
209 eya me espe ryeya rreon en bon dorm im *YOyN 
MO yea o a a mn rs meno da 37 no) mn 
TINOIY TY TUDO PDVO TD OOO ANA NO ON ya my 90 

PDOD NY NYDOA TOP NM 

In view of these considerations, Crescas uses the expression 
NY NO, the element of impregnation, as a designation of the 
emanative process whereby the Divine influence is extended to 
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the terrestial world. Ordinarily, it may be remarked in passing, 
the term “Nay refers to metempsychosis, as in the expression 
“15DyN NO in Babya ben Asher's commentary on the Bible, Ex. 
34, 7: aya no vr o by mar ny po, Deut. 3, 26: *3 'M “ym 
yn mo) m7, 

Crescas' interpretation of the verse, therefore, is as follows: 
Though God is exalted above the three worlds into which the 
Sefirot are divided, still through the emanative quality of His 
Glory, i. e., the Sefirot, Fe is present in the terrestial world. 

It may also be remarked here, that the term “O” in Cabala 
is the name of the ninth Sefirah which in the figure of the Adam 
Kadmon, rpwrTóyovos, represents the genital organs. Cf. Azriel, 
Perush 'Eser Sefirot, p.3b: tá ma oy no. 1t is not impossible 
to find in the expression “YA NO* here an allusion to this. 


Similar uses made of this verse to prove the presence of the 
Divine influence in the ter.estial world is to be found ín many 
places, as, for instance, in Sefer ha-Bahir 348: 'Y Up UP "NI RM 
OTP PRA OTO ATP roy no arpa roo yan 3 mo menx 
TIOS yan )9 aho 100 many "1 1993 ImDpu7,and Ma'amar Yikkarn 
ha-Meyyim, ch. 8, pp. 31-32. 


93. In the following passage Crescas alludes to an old question as 
to whether the Biblical expression “the Glory of the Lord” refers 
to the essence of God or to something emanated from His essence, 


The question is vaised by Philo in his attempt to explain away 
the implication of spatial motion in Exodus 24, 16: “And the 
Glory of the Lord came down,'' came down being here the Septua- 
gint reading for the masoretic J909 did absde. According to Philo, 
the term “Glory” in this Biblical verse refers either to (a) the 
presence of His powers by which (50d manifests Himself in the 
world, or to (b) the subjective manner in which the human mind 
apprehends God. Cf. J. Rendel Harris, Fragmenis of Philo 
Judaeus, p. 60; Wendland, Neu Endeckte Fragmente Philos, 
p- 101: Philo Judaeus, Opera Omnia, ed Richter, Vol. VII, p. 310. 

Maimonides discusses the same question in the Moreh Nebukim. 
According to him, the expression the Glory of the Lord,” as used 
in different places in the Bible, has three meanings: (a) An ema- 
nation from God designated by him as "the created light,” and 
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in this connection he quotes Exodus 24, 16, which is also quoted 
by Philo. (b) The essence of God itself. (c) Human glorification 
or conception of God. “The same is the case with “the Glory of 
the Lord.' The phrase sometimes signifies the created light which 
God caused on a certain place to show the distinction of that place 
Le Sometimes the essence and the reality of God is meant 
by that expression. ..... Sometimes the term Glory denotes 
the glorification of the Lord by man or by any other being” 
(Moreh Nebukim 1, 64). The similarity between Philo's two ex- 
planations and Maimonides' firet and third explanations is strik- 
ing. It has been definitely shown, on other grounds, that Philo's 
writings were not altogether unknown to mediaeval Jews. See 
Harkavy's additions to Rabinovitch's Hebrew translation of 
Graetz's Geschichte der Juden, Vol. 1I, pp. 497 8 

The first interpretation of Glory is referred to by Maimonides 
also in Morek 1, 10; 1, 76; 111, 7. 

The term "> as an emanated Divine Light identical with 
Shekinah occurs also in the works of other Jewish philosophers, 

Saadia, Emuno!l ve-Deot 11, 11: “WN RAT TIN Y ANTI O OA 
1 m0 Rpm yor vzpn. Cf. commentary on Sefer Yezirah, 
ch. 4 (ed. Lambert, Arabic text, p. 72, French text, p. 94), 
Malter, Life and Works of Saadia Gaon, p. 189. 

Jehuda ha-Levi, Cuzari 11, 8: 128 4 Yo masa y) ¿NT DR 
ao y dix yy, V, 20: em qa .omiwn de mbwbrona 30 bom 
PUYXDR MOD YR TUD PROAN MAMA TOO RAT MA 7, 
Cf. also 11, 4. 

Pseudo-Babya, Ma'ani al-Nafs, ch. 16, ed. Goldziher, p. 54; 
Broyde, Toral ha-Nefesh, p. 71. Cf. Harkavy's additions to 
Rabinovitch's Hebrew translation of Graetz's Geschichte d. 
Juden, Vol. Y, p. 18. 

In accordance with these interpretations of the term Glory, 
Maimonides interprets Isaiah 6, 3 in two ways, one taking the 
term “TA) to mean the essence of God and the other to mean an 
emanation (Aforek 1, 19). 

Now, just as 1D) has these two meanings so the Sefirot which 
are identified by the Cabalists with TO have two meanings with 
reference to their relation to God. According to some Cabalists, 
the Sefirot are identical with God's essence while according to 
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others they are emanations of God's essence. Abraham Shalom 
compares this cabalistic controversy to the philosophic contro- 
versy as to whether the Prime Mover is identical with God or is 
something emanated from Him. Neveh Shalom V, 11, p. 81b: 
RUI AYYDO "DD poro omo ens 09 a yaya pom ovapon mm 
100 NÓ 750 TY MD TIRA TO ONO *D OD ¿MO TONT 307 
wahw ma) ny 7100 NO "XD RO... O PR VANA TDI NI 
ampo ws opa) amp 00909 OMA RIP? 0030 ? 10D POOY 10 
ven 1 YY PORN O OR APD DAN. 

What Crescas is trying to do in this passage is to transfer 
Maimonides' discussion of the term “TA> as he understood it to 
the term TA) as it was unde:stood bv the Cabalists in the sense 
of the Sefirot. 

Assuming first that TOD, or the Sefirot, is identical with God, 
Crescas interprets the verse to mean as follows: “The blessedness 
(ma) of the Glory of God ('n Tna>),” i. e., of the Sefiot, “is 
from Glory's place (IMpao),” i. e., from the essence of God, inas- 
much as Glory or the Sefirot are identical with God's essence. 

He takes TIN not as a passive participle but as a substantive. 


94. Referring now to the other Cabalistic view, that the Sefirot 
are intermediaries and toola of God, Crescas inter prets the verse 
as follows: “Blessed is (yn) the glory of God (1 TaD),” ie, 
the Sefirot, “from His place (WpDD),” ¡. e., from God's essence. 

The entire passage, as will have been observed, is a Cabalistic 
version of Maimonides' discussion in Morek I, 19, 


95. Cf. Moreh 1, 8. 


96. Hebrew pon 21m mr ntn. 1. e., áródeitis «ará pépos, 
rolegia demonstration, as opposed to él 7o0U xadódov, “MI 
'No, universal demonstration. Cf. Anal. Post. 1, 24, 85a, 13 ff, 
De Caelo 1, 6, 274a, 20. 


97. That is to say, there may exist an infinite number of concen- 
tric spheres, so that while all the motions toward the circumfer- 
ence are one in kind they are infinite in number terminating as 
they do at each of the infinite number of circumferences. The 
argument is taken from Gersonides' commentary on Intermediale 
Physics. Cf. above p. 373, n. 103. 
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98. Crescas refers here indirectly to the answer given by Ger- 
sonides himself to his own argument for an infinite number of 
upper places. Gersonides' answer is as follows: If there were an 
infinite number of upper places there would be no absolute above, 
and without an absolute above, there would be no absolute be- 
low. Crescas does not explicitly state here his reasons for rejecting 
this answer. He summarily dismisses it as inconclusive. His 
reason for that may be supplied as follows: The centre of the 
earth is called the absolute below only in relation to the periphery 
of its surrounding sphere. But if those peripheries are infinite, 
the centre of the earth can no longer be called the absolute below. 
In fact, the very idea of an above and a below in the universe is 
based upon its finitude. Anaximander and Democritus who deny 
the finitude of the world likewise deny the distinction of an 
above and a below within it. So also Plato denies the distinction 
of above and below (Cf. De Caelo IV, 1). 


99. Crescas argues here, in the first alternative, that the hypoth- 
esis of an original time of motion might be tenable even if we 
admit the impossibility of motion within a vacuum. For even 
according to Averroes” contention that the medium is a neces- 
sary condition of motion and that within a vacuum motion can- 
not take place, we may still maintain that within the medium of 
any plenum there is a common original time of motion which can 
never disappear, no matter what the agent or the magnitude may 
happen to be, for that original time is due to the very medium 
itself in which the motion takes place. 


100. In this second alternative Crescas rejects Averroes' conten- 
tion that the medium is a necessary condition of motion, but, 
following Avempace, he argues that the original time Of motion 
may be due to the nature of motion itself and must thus exist even 
in a vacuum. See above n. 19, 


101. Crescas refers here to the difference between “motion” and 
“change.” Motion is always in time. Change is without time. 
Change in place is '“motion,'” whereas change in quality is “altera- 
tion” (cf. Propositions IV and V). 

That locomotion is gradual, i. e., in time, whereas qualitative 
change may be instantaneous, i. e., in no-time, is the view of 
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Aristotle in De Sensu, ch. 6, 446b, 29-447a, 2: “Local movements, 
of course, arrive first at a point midway before reaching their 
goal. . . but we cannot go on to assert this in like manner of 
things which undergo qualitative change. For this kind of change 
may conceivably take place in a thing all at once.” Cf. also 
Kawwanol ha-Pilosofim 111 (Makasid al-Falasifah VI, p. 236): 
“As for quality, a sudden translation is possible in it, as, e. g., 2 
sudden blackening.” 93 ,0ND aphya 1 “em mm mon abu 
enn ner. Cf. Prop. IV, notes 3 and 4. 


102. Similarly Bruno dismisses all of Aristotle's arguments that 
an infinite would be incapable of circular motion by contending 
that those who believe the world to be infinite believe it to be 
immovable. Cf. De l' Infinito Universo et Mondi 1, p. 326, 1. 29; 
De Immenso el Innumerabilsbus 1, ii. 


103. While number and magnitude must be actually finite, still, 
says Aristotle, they are both infinite in capacity, but with the 
following distinction. Number is infinitely addible, and magni- 
tude is infinitely divisible. It is in this sense that an infinite is 
possible, “for the infinite is not that beyond which there is nothing, 
but it is that of which there is always something beyond” (Physics 
111, 6, 207a, 1-2). Number, however, being a discrete quantity, 
cannot be infinitely divisible, nor can magnitude, which is by its 
nature limited, be infinitely addible (sbsd., II, 7). 

Cf. Epitome of the Physics 11, pp. 12-13: "Aristotle believes 
that magnitude is not infinitely addible. ..... But that mag- 
nitude is infinitely divisible will be shown in Book Vi. ..... 
Number is infinitely addible but not infinitely divisible.” 
pun pom ah mon e) Ye OMD NDA IDR A O ON 
de NOVD DD02 ODM 77 NA... 00m COROS aro rn man ab bm 
ao mban no bn porro ban ¿mban >. 

Cf. also Milkamot Adonat VI, i, 11, p. 334: “The case here is 
analogous to the case of number, that is to say, it is like number 
which, though infinitely addible, is always potentially some finite 
number.” >e DW" ADDOW 1030 "1067 ¿10003 PA 19 NO 11 um 
mban 9ya “000 NR 13 TTD Mm TOR NOMD mo, 


104, Cf. Metaphysics XI, 3, 1061a, 19: 'Exel $' dorl rá bvarría 
Távra rís abris xal uás broriuns Oewpicas. 
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105. Hebrew verm m, ely iS unid aroxéla of 
Apollonius (Book 11, Theorem 13). Cf. Munk, Guide 1, 73, p. 
410, n. 2. 

Crescas seems to have quoted the problem referred to from 
Moreh 1, 73, Prop. X. The entire passage here is full of expres- 
sions taken from Maimonides. See below n. 112. 


106. Hebrew xr. MSS. 2 and 3 read we. MS, k reads D'RXY, 
In the corresponding passage of the Aforek our texts read wx, 
and so also in the reproduction of this passage in Isaac ibn Latif's 
Rab Pe'alim 63. But the Arabic NN in the Moreh would 
suggest a passive form like “" or more likely the new form “wr. 


107. Hebrew 00 Uv Similarly later the negative UY 1ND (p. 
216, 1. 1). The word 0D in these expressions is not the adverbial 
“there” but rather the pronominal “there,” reflecting the Arabic 
ei which, like the English “there,” is used as an indefinite 
grammatical subject of a verb. Cf. Bacher, Uber den sprachlichen 
Charakter des Maimúni'schen Mischne-Torah in Aus dem Worter- 
buche Tanchum Jerusalmi's, p. 121; 1. Friedlaender, Der Sprach- 
gebrauch des Maimonides, p. 15; S. Rawidowitz, Sefer ha-Madda', 
p. 73, n. 20. 


108. Cf. Euclid, Elements 1, Def. 23. 


109. Hebrew otwR which stands here for timon pum. We 
should naturally expect here D'TIM NI, and (he other Defini- 
tíons, for in our present editions of Euclid the First Principles are 
called Definitions, Postulates and Axioms, but not Hypotheses. 
But the use of Hypotheses here instead of Definitions may be 
explained on the ground that in Crescas' copy of Euclid's Ele- 
ments the term Mypotheses was used instead of Definitions. The 
confusion of these two terms are traced to Proclus. (Cf. T. L. 
Heath, The Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, Vol. 1, p. 122). 
Similarly Algazali in his Afakasid al-Falasifah 1, p. 68, quoting 
Euclid, leaves out Definitions and divides the First Principles 
(dpxal, $213, moni) into the following three classes: (1) 
Axioms (y), mnexr) or Common Notions (xowal évvorar, 
xowal Sófas, Blas Lyle, myra my"r, In Albalag's translation: 
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Ty"r). (2) Hypotheses (“32 y Jl, mb vw, Albalag: MO “p'y). 
(3) Postulates (alrguara, ¿ly>Las, napa, Albalag: T0Tpm). 

The force of Crescas' reasoning here may become clearer in the 
light of Aristotle's statement that a hypothesis, unlike a defini- 
tion, assumes the existence of the thing defined and reasons from 
that assumption. Cf. Anal. Post. 1, 10, 76b, 35 ff. 


110. Hebrew Mmmm my"rn 1) Rvw, literally, one of the 
axioms. But see preceding note. Cf. Euclid, Elements, Book 1, 
Postulate I. 


111. Similarly Bruno contends in connection with another of 
Aristotle's arguments that when an infinite acts upon another 
infinite or upon a finite the action itself will be finite. Cf. De l'Im- 
AÁnilo Universo et Mondi VW, p. 340,1. 32 ff.; De Immenso et Innu- 
merabilibus 11, vii. 


112. Hebrew vr bom win 39 pr en om. By WX here ia 
meant Pbm Wx.. Cf, Averroes, Intermeliate De Anima 111: 
NDD 10D) 107 wo Y072 YN vo. 

The statement here is based upon the discussion in Moreh I, 
73, Proposition X, where the prollem from the Conic Sections 
referred to above by Crescas is also mentioned. Maimonides dís- 
cusses there the difierence between imagination and reason : "And 
the action of the imagination is not the same as the action of the 
intellect,”” 53m 5y9 from byo yw, and concludes: “It has 
consequently been proved that things which cannot be perceived 
or imagined, and which would be found impossible if tested solely 
by imagination,are nevertheless in real existence.*” ANIMT “103 ¡191 
ar pu em Yare rom rro en more bo 10 mexo. Cf. Phys, 111, 
2, 202a, 2-3: xaderny utv lóev, dvdexouéynv 5' elvas. 

As for the use made by Spinoza of Crescas' discussion of this 
argument, see my paper “Spinoza on the Infinity of Corporeal 
Substance,'* Chronicon Spinozanum 1W (1924-26), p. 101-3. 


113. Originally “sixth,” 'm, in all the texts. But the sixth proof 
is based upon the impossibility of an infinite to be passed through 
in finite time and not upon the general proposition that no infinite 
can be passed through at all, and should thus be grouped together 
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with the second proof which is taken up next by Crescas. The 
fifth proof, however, is originally in Averroes based on the propo- 
sition that no infinite can be passed through at all. See above p. 
389, n. 152. 


114. Originally “fourth,'” “m, in all the texts. 


115. ]. e., as in the third argument from circular motion in the 
Third Class of Arguments (above p. 173). 


116. 1. e., as in the second and sixth arguments from circular 
motion in the Third Class of Arguments (above pp. !71, 175). 


117. In order to understand the meaning of this passage, it is 
necessary to summarize here part of Aristotle's discussion in the 
sixth book of the Physics. 

He shows there how in motion three things are to be consid- 
ered: that which changes, ¡ e., the magnitude; that in which it 
changes, i. e., the time; and that according to which it changes, 
i. e., the category of the motion, as, for instance, qualitw, quan- 
tity, place. (Cf. Physics VI, S, 236b, 24). 

He also shows that in none of these three respects can motion 
have an absolutely fixed beginning. He puts it as follows: 

(1) "That there is not a beginning of mutation, nor a first time 
in which a thing is changed” (Physics VI, 5, 2364, 14-15). 

(2) “'Neither that which is changed, is there any first part 
which is changed” (ibid., 27-28). 

(3) Nor is there any first with reference to motion of place or 
quantity (cf. ibid., 236b, 9 fl.). 

He then concludes with the following statement: “Everything 
which is moved must have been previously moved" (Physics VI, 
6, 236b, 32-34; Metaphysics IX, 8, 1049b,35 ff.). 

The upshot of all this is that there is no absolute beginning of 
motion. No beginning which we may assume of motion, either 
with reference to its time, its magnitude or its place, can be defi- 
nitely designated by a fixed, irreducihle quantity, since motion is 
infinitely divisible in all these respects. Whatever quantity we 
may assume to designate the first part of motion, we can always 
conceive of a smaller quantity which would have to be prior to 
that alleged first part. 
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With this in mind, Crescas now endeavors to answer the second, 
third and sixih arguments from circular motion in the Third Class 
of Arguments (above pp. 171, 173, 175). 


He first tackles the third argument. His answer may be para- 
phrased as follows: 

You say that CD cannot meet AB at 

D' without having met it first at some 

point A”. This indeed would be true if 

D' were a definitely fixed point on AB. 

y But D' is a point in infinity. The argu- 

E F ment therefore falls down. 

This refutation of Averroes' proof is taken from a tentative 
objection raised by Altabrizi against the corresponding proof by 
himself (see above p. 384, n. 141). The final answer by which 
Altabrizi justifies his own proof does not apply to the Aver- 
roesean proof adopted by Crescas. 

The refutation as given by Altabrizi is as follows: “Against this 
proof many objections may be raised, of which the recent philos- 
ophers had no inkling. 1t may be argued as follows: Why do you 
say that the sphere in the course of its rotation, when its radius 
ceases to be parallel to the other line and is about to meet it at the 
vertex, that the former would undoubtedly have to meet the lat- 
ter at a point which is the first point of the points of intersection? 
Why should it have to do so? Their meeting at the vertex cannot 
come about except as a result of motion, but, inasmuch as motion 
is potentially infinitely divisible, a first meeting at the vertex 
with the infinite line will be impossible, seeing that the extremity 
of the finite line which is moved along with the motion of the 
sphere is potentially infinitely divisible so that we cannot assume 
any point of the points of intersection without the possibility of 
assuming another point before it. ..... The result is that the 
meeting of the two lines at the vertex cannot be efíected but by 
motion, which is potentially infinitely divisible, and similarly any 
parts of the lines that meet must be infinitely divisible. Conse- 
quently we cannot assume that any point is the first of the points 
at which the lines meet.” 
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118. Hebrew MN 2 NPVI, ¿in a finite magnitude. 


119. In this part of the passage he means to answer the second and 
sixth arguments. These two arguments are based upon the impossi- 
bility of the infinite chord AB to be passed through by the re- 
volving line CD in finite time. 

Crescas' answer may be paraphrased as 

A 3 follows: 

Point A”, at which CD first meets AB, is 
indeed a point in infinity. But A'B” which 
is part of AB forming a chord in the circle 

generated by CD is finite. It is therefore, only a finite distance 
that is traverged by CD in finite time. 


120. Hebrew ¡9 ná yum nonan mp mon am. This passage 
is misplaced. Logically it is an explanation of the previous state- 
ment TBRD IIORA Mp2 mexo avruw e) 70m. One is tempted 
to emend the text here as follows: pon mywn “nano no» nen 
MD arm a) ro yuan a) ypuno hos 29 no) puna quen 
we rn or mn yum nónan mp mon) 2 ¡2D MPAA TIPA 
MINO M2 yO pa VOD pam. 
“Since, however, it has been shown that there can be no first part 
of motion, because every object that is moved must have already 
been moved, it does not follow that there would have to be a first 
point of meeting, and this indeed because of the fact that the 
extreme beginning of motion must take place in no-time. It is not 
inconceivable, therefore, that the infinite line [in question] should 
meet the other line in a finite distance with a finite motion.” 
The meaning of this statement is as follows: The reason why 
there can be no absolutely first part of motion is that an abso- 
Jutely first part of motion would have to take place in an indivis- 
ible instant. But motion is infinitely divisible and cannot take 
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place in an instant, except qualitative motion in a certain aspect 
(see above n. 101). To quote Aristotle's original statement upon 
which this statement of Crescas seems to be based: “But that, 
in which that which is changed is first changed, is necessarily an 
indivisible” (Physics VI, 5, 235b, 32-33). 

Cf. Epitome of the Physics VI, p. 32a: ''No part of motion can 
be called first, inasmuch as motion is infinitely divisible. But the 
same is not true of the end of motion, for that is called end which 
refers to something that has already come into existence and is 
completed, so that a certain definite time can be assigned to it, 
and of such a nature is the entelechy which is the end of motion. 
But as for the beginning of motion, it exists in an instant rather 
than in time, on account of which it cannot be definitely desig- 
nated in the same way as the entelechy, for the latter is the 
limit of [a completed] motion and not, as in the case of the 
former, the limit of something that does not yet exist.'” 


porro mo de npormo e 9 ¿JN TUDO Pon NXD'D 9DR "NR MYunn 
no moon py) DON NM 9 9 5 pay pero puna man om Tan 
even madon 711 1 9 01 YOR TOTO “DDR PM ¿OY0N XD) 0 
ná pa ab anys amexo am mpans mbr oy um moon 
e) nyuna man ev RN OMOYVA 71 BND 1D) ,0ON MOTO DR R 
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121. All the MSS, and the printed editions read here “ffth,” "mm. 


122. Similarly Bruno argues against Aristotle that the infinite 
would be without figure. Cf. De l' Infinito Universo et Mondi UI, 
p. 326, 1. 29; De Immenso el Innumerabilibus 1, x. 


123. This argument has been anticipated by Averroes in his 
Intermediate De Caelo 1, 4: “It cannot be argued that the existence 
of circular motion implies only the existence of a body that is 
capable of circular motion but not necessarily the existence of a 
spherical body, seeing that fire and air, for instance, are by their 
nature capable of circular motion, The answer may be stated as 
follows. ..... ” (Latin, p.273vb, L). 2"nww 00 “o oa q 
UNT 19) "13 DRY 2002 YYUND DN BR *9 Manon MyUÍn MNXDO 
.-M -002 07) O'YYUND 07% DIJO TRY ON MR, 
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124. A suggestion of this argument may be discerned in Isaac ibn 
Latif's Rab Pe'alim, 60. 

He first makes the following statement: “The rays furnish an 
argument for the non-existence of a vacuum and so does also the 
visibility of the stars, for the sun's ray coalesces with them 
gradually until they reach the sense of vision.” NOW DI MAYEN 
pao pam 02 19909 vom yan *9 230397 men 1 mp bah 
METI VIT yy “y. 

(The term 12%nD here seems to reflect the Greek vuupleadas in 
De Sensu, ch. 2, 438a, 27). 

As far as one can make out the meaning of this argument, it 
seems to rest on Aristotle's theory that the perception of vision 
requires some medium and that “if the intermediate space became 
a void. . . an object could not be visible at all."” (De Anima 
Il, 7, 419a, 15-21). But see the interpretation of this passage by 
Efros, The Problem of Space in Jewnsh Mediaeva! Philosophy, p. 73. 

Then he proceeds to say: “This proof for the impossibility of a 
vacuum is itself a proof for its existence. Consider this, for it is a 
sealed mystery.” JM .Vmexo) np wxyy3 mn mp dun) nom 
Rm cum > 1, 

This mystery may perhaps be unsealed for us with the aid of 
Crescas. What Isaac ibn latií may have wished to say is that 
the same argument from the sun's rays, or the rays of any lumi- 
nous object, which proves the non-existence of a vacuum wilkin 
the world must prove its existence outside the world, as is main- 
tained by the Pythagoreans (see above n. 7). For by an argument 
from the rays of a luminous object we may prove, as shown here 
by Crescas, the possibility of the existence of something infnite 
outside the world. But that something infinite outside the world, 
again as argued above by Ciescas (see p. 189), must be either 
a plenum or a vacuum. As it cannot be a plenum, it must of 
necessity be a vacuum (see ¿bid.). Hence the argument from the 
rays of a luminous object proves the existence of a vacuum out- 
side the wurld. 

The reference in Isaac ibn Latif, however, may be to some such 
argument for the existence of a vacuum from the transmission of 
light as is reported by Simplicius in the name of Straton Lamp- 
sacenus. “Straton Lampsacenus endeavored to show that there is 
a vacuum which intercepts every body so as to prevent its 
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continuity, for he says that light would not be able to pervade 
through water or air or any other body. . . unless there were 
such a vacuum: for how could the rays of the sun penetrate the 
bottom of a vessel.” (Simplicius in Physica 1V, 9, ed. Diels, p. 
693, 1. 11 ff.; Taylor's translation of the Physics, p. 237, n. 9). 


125. Similarly Bruno argues against Aristotle that the infinite 
would have neither an end nor a middle. Cf. De T' Infinito Uni- 
verso el Mondi TI, p. 328, 1. 22. 


126. Analytica Priora 11, 18, 66a, 16: ó de Yevóns Myos ylveras 
*apd ro rpúrov yedos. Cf. De Caelo 1, 5, 271b, 8-9: elrep 
«al ró puxpdy rapafiñiva: Tis ánbelas dpiorauévos ylveras 
róppw pupitorkáoiov. Of this last quotation there are the fol- 
lowing Hebrew versions: Intermediate De Caelo 1, 7: “mx mym 
512 my be on ws m1 nónma bw. Themistius, In Libros 
Arsstotelis De Caelo Paraphrasis, ed. Landauer. Hebrew text, 
p. 14,11. 24-26: ma pr ey 073 io naa PE) UR 'O 
myen woo um ón» mo or o puyn nonno 1 unan, Latin text, 
p. 22, 11. 13-15: “Entenim si initio vel in re minima a veritate 
deflexerimus, longe plurimum deinde ab en scopo errabimus, 
quem ab initio intendebamus.” 


It is interesting to note that this statement, with which Crescas 
introduces here his discussion of the existence of many worlds, 
is also quoted by Bruno in the middle of his discussion of the same 
subject (De l'Infinito Universo el Mondi 1V, p. 369, lines 39-40). 
As we shall see, Crescas' argument against Aristotle's denial of 
many worlds has something corresponding to it in Bruno. See 
below n. 130. The statement, however, occurs in De Caelo which 
is the principal source of the problem of many worlds. 


127. The discussion of the problem of the existence of many 
worlds would seem to be quite irrelevant in this place. Crescas, 
however, has introduced it here because Aristotle happens to take 
it up immediately after his disposing of the problem of infinity 
(cf. De Caelo 1, 8). Then also Crescas needed it for his criticism 
of Maimonides' proofs of the existence of God. The problem is 
again taken up by Crescas in Book IV, 2. Cf. Milhamot Adonas 
VI, i, 19, and Emuno! we-Deot 1, 1, First Argument. 
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128. The passage as it stands would seem to contain one single 
argument of which the first part (Mn 29 Nr) is the premise 
and the second part (60 ¡Tn 190 27m) is the conclusion. 1 take 
it, however, to contain two distinct arguments. The first is 
suggestive of one of the arguments against the existence of many 
worlds used by Crescas later in Book 1V, 2. The second is taken 
from Aristotle's discussion of the same problem in De Caelo 1, 8. 

The first argument is incompletely stated here. Only the 
premise is given. In its full form, as given in Book IV, 2, the 
argument reads as follows: 

“Tf there existed many worlds at the same time, the following 
disjunctive reasoning would be inevitable, namely, that between 
those worlds there would have to be either a vacuum or a plenum. 
But the existence of a vacuum outside the world is impossible, 
according to the opinion of the ancients. Hence there would have 
to be a body between those worlds. Now, that body would 
inevitably be either transparent or not. If it were transparent, it 
would follow that we would be able to see numerous suyns and 
moons on such occasions as when the suns and the moons of the 
various worlds happened to be together on the horizon. And if 
it were opaque, then, inasmuch as the dark celestial bodies 
receive light from other bodies, as the moon, for instance, re- 
ceives light from the sun and as do also certain stars in the opinion 
of some people, it would follow that the opaque body between the 
worlds would receive light from the suns and it would be possible 
for us to see many stars from one or more of the other worlds.” 
P20 no03 TO ox mpióno quyn py eb vr MoYy 1102 1 DRD 
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Similarly the refutation given by Crescas of this argument in 
Book IV, 2, is the same as here, namely, that the impossibility of a 
vacuum outaide the world has not been conclusively demonstrated. 
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The second argument against the existence of many worlds 
is somewhat as follows: If there were other worlds, they would 
all have to possess the same nature as this world of ours. The 
elements of those other worlds would, therefore, have to possess 
upward and downward, i. e., centrifugal and centripetal, motions, 
the same as the elements in our world. Furthermore, the centre 
from and toward which all those elements would move would 
have to be one in all the worlds, that is, it would have to be 
identical with the centre of our own world. Consequently, if 
there were other worlds, the earths in those worlds would all tend 
toward the centre of our world and the fires in those worlds would 
move toward the periphery of our world. But that is impossible, 
since in that case the earth and fire in those worlds would move 
away from their own respective centre and periphery. Cf. De 
Caelo 1, 8. 


129. Ecclesiastes 6, 11. 


130. The meaning of this argument may be stated as follows: It 
is true that the elements in all the other worlds would have to 
have two kinds of motion, upward and downward. It is not true, 
however, that their motions would all have to be from and toward 
the same centre. For our knowledge that those elements would 
have to possess two kinds of motion is based only upon the as- 
sumption that they would have to be of the same nature as our 
elements. But what does that assumption mean? Certainly it 
does not mean that those elements would have to be a continua- 
tion of our elements. It only means that, while they were distinct 
from our elements, they would have to present the same charac- 
teristics, namely, some being light and some heavy, some warm 
and some cold, etc. Or, in other words, those elements would be 
the same as ours in kind but not in number. By the same token, 
when we say that those elements would have to move upward 
and downward like ours, it does by no means imply the same up- 
ward and downward, from and toward the same centre. It is 
therefore possible to conceive oí many worlds, each with a centre 
of its own, from and toward which their own respective elements 
have their motion. The motions of the elements in all those 
worlds would thus be one in kind, i. e., centrifugal and centripetal, 
but many in number, i. e., with reference to different centres. 
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This criticism is found in Gersonides” commentary on the 
Epitome of De Caelo 1: “One may argue that if many worlds ex- 
isted, the elements in those worlds would exist in their respective 
natural places and their movements would follow the order of the 
movements of their respective worlds, without necessarily giving 
rise to the conclusion that the natural place of the parts oí the 
same element would not be one. The only conclusion given rise 
to by such an assumption would be that the below would consti- 
tute the place of the heavy elements, that is to say, the heavy 
elements would sink beneath all the other elements that exist 
together with them. Nor will it follow from the principle that 
contraries are those things which are most distant from each other 
that the places of the parts of an element must be one in number. 
That this is not to follow can be illustrated by the following exam- 
ple. Take a certain black object that is undergoing a gradual 
change fiom blackness to whiteness. Then take other black 
objects which are likewise being in the piocess of changing to 
whiteness. This does not mean that the whiteness into which all 
these black objects are being changed and which constitute the 
opposite of the terminus a quo in their changing process is one 
and the same in number. What it implies is only that they are 
all changed to colors which are one and the same in kind. Simi- 
larly if there were many worlds, it might be said that the element 
earth in every one of those worlds would move away from the 
above and downwa:d toward the below, but this would not mean 
that the above fiom which the different terrestial elements moved 
would be one in number; it would rather mean that they would 
be one in kind, that is to say, it would be the concavity of the 
Circularly moving celestial sphere.” 
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A similar refutation of this argument of Aristotle against the 

existence of many worlds is found in Bruno. Cf. De ''Infinito 
Universo el Mondi TV, p. 365, 1. 31 ff. 


131. Ecclesiastes 1, 14. 
132. Hagigah 11b. 


PROPOSITION 11 
Parr 1 


1. The Hebrew version of this proposition is taken from Isaac 
ben Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. This entire proof is a paraphrase of Altabrizi. 


Aristotle himself proves the impossibility of number by the 
following argument. Physics TI, 5, 204b, 7-10: “But neither will 
there be number, so as to be separate and infinite; for number or 
that which possesses number is numerable. If, therefore, that 
which is numerable can be numbered, it will be possible for the 
infinite to be passed through.” (Cf. Metaphysics XI, 10, 1066b, 
24-26). 


This Aristotelian proof is faithfully reproduced by Abraham 
ibn Daud in Emunah Ramak l, 4, p. 16: “For when you say that 
things which have number exist in actuality, ¡it means that their 
number is an actually known number. But when you say they 
are infinite, it means that you cannot arrive at the end of their 
number. Consequently, he who says that an infinite number 
exists in actuality is as if he has said: I have completely enumer- 
ated that which is infinite and I have come to the end of it, 
despite its being endless.” 
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Parr II 


3. This proof, taken directly from Altabrizi, is to be found in the 
following sources. 

Algazali, Hlappalat ha-Pilosofum 1 (Tahafut al-Falasifah 1, p.9, 
1. 23-24; Destructto Destructionum 1, p. 19va): “We say number 
is divided into even and odd, and it is impossible that anything 
should be outside of this distinction whether it be existent and 
permanent or non-existent.” 

PO pa pr vo ROD Op men m1 be poro DDD YADR 
IÓ) ON NENA OT 

Averroes, Intemedrate Physics UI, iii, 4, 2 (Latin, p 453rb, E): 
“It can likewise be demonstrated that every actual number is 
actually numbered and everything numbered is either even or 
odd. Consequently everything numbered is fin:te.” 
mom mapa ban byas mao mm ma by mp0 hoy 9 ym 
mon bya noo b3 mm .1151 DN. Epstome of the Physics VI, p. 
10b: “Again, every number is even or odd. Either one of these 
two is finite. Consequently every number is finite.” 
ambon bya co 19D RN ¿MA ON NM ON DO ha 19 an 
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Gersonides, Milkamot Adona: VI, i, 11; “We may also say that 
number is finite, because every number is either even or odd, and 
this constitutes ¡ts finitude.” 

¿TD ON nr os im po dos 19 mon 9ya Nm 00D DI 1 
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Cf. Proposition III. 


4. The reference is here to the view held by Maimonides and 
Avicenna that infinite number is impossible only with reference 
to things that exist in space but that immaterial beings, such as 
disembodied souls, can be infinite. From this Crescas infers that 
they do not admit that infinite number must be subject to the 
division of odd and even. Cf Proposition ITI, Part 1. 


5, The reference is to the passages of the Intermediate Physics 
and the Epitome of the Physics quoted above in n. 3. The argu- 
ment does not occur in the corresponding passage of Averroes” 
Long Commentary on the Physics. 
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6. Crescas' argument is especially directed against the passage 
in Physics MI, 5, 204b, 7-10, quoted in Prop. II, Part I, p. 476, 
n. 2. Aristotle, it will be recalled, argues that “number” (4pi0uós, 
“1DD) is the same as “that which possesses number” (70 ¿xoy 
ápuuóv, vobn 'bya) and that both are “numerable” (4p.0unró», 
MOV DI71D) and that both 'can be numbered” (évdéxeras 
ápiuñoas, Dyna BD), and consequently neither of them can 
be infinite. Crescas is attacking here the original assumption 
that “that which possesses number” is the same as “number,” 
arguing that while the latter cannot be infinite the former may 
be so. 


7. The implication of this argument is that the fact that number 
must be divided into odd and even does not by itself prove the 
impossibility of infinite number, for unless it is established inde- 
pendently that number cannot be infinite, it is possible to assume 
the existence of an infinite number of dyads no less than of monads. 
This argument must have been suggested to Crescas by the fol- 
lowing passage in Milkamot Adonai VI, 1, 11: “The same can be 
demonstrated with regard to number, in the following manner. 
Seeing that every number must be finite, it follows that every 
even number must be finite; and the same must be true with re- 
gard to the even-times even number and the even-times odd 
number.” (Cf. ápriáxis úprios and ápriáxis repioaós in Euclid 
Elements VII, Definitions 8 and 9). 
Avbon bya wob 23 71D "19D *9 NM :MDINO MDD “DDDI "RIM mn 
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8. For a full discussion of the sources of this distinction, see Prop. 
III, Part I, notes 8-9. 

Crescas' use of this distinction as a criticism of the proposition 
denying the possibility of an infinite number is not novel. It is 
to be found in the following works. 

Algazali, Tahafut al-Falasifah 1, p. 9, 11. 19-20: “Should one 
say that only the finite is described by even and odd but that the 
infinite is not to be described by them, we answer etc.” 

Narboni, Supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics II, 
iii, 4, 2: “Second, how can it be proved that there is no infinite 
number on the ground that number is divided into even and odd, 
when those who affirm the existence of an infinite number may 
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also claim that such a number is not divisible into even and odd 
but into an infinite number of parts, etc. To this we answer that 
Aristotle is arguing here in accordance with the truth, namely, 
that there is no infinite actual body [that is to say, Aristotle is 
not arguing here from the premises of his opponents].” 
99 9% man nm de pbm ab0Dmw *Db n'23 1000 NXb> Nyw —N '9m 
opón 5e rhe men m 9x phir xho m0 022 DDD NXDW ADIWND Ny 
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An answer to Crescas' criticism is given by Isaac ben Shem-fob 
in his second supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics UM, 
sii, 4, 2: “By what we have said in explanatjion of this proposition 
may be solved the difficulty raised by Ibn Hasdai, namely, that 
the argument is a begging of the question, for he who affirms the 
existence of an infinite number does not admit that everything 
actually numbered must be either even or odd but; quite the 
contrary, he will deny this. In view, however, of what we have 
said, namely, that the relation of even and odd to number is like 
that of priority and posteriority to time, the objection disappears. 
For just as there can be no time without the prior and the pos- 
terior (cf. definition of time in Proposition XV), so there can be 
no number without even or odd. Hence the proposition is abso- 
lutely true.” 
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PROPOSITION III 


Parr I 


1. The Hebrew version of this proposition is taken fhlom Isaac 
ben Nathan's translation of Altabrizi, with the following excep- 
tion: Altabrizi reads nan NY for m>3n "nba. 
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The term “NI2D in Yan “eb is to be taken here in the sense 
of ““demonstrably” rather than “evidently” (Munk: évidemment), 
for in Moreh 1, 73, Eleventh Proposition (quoted in the néxt note) 
Maimonides speaks of the impossibility of an infinite series of 
causes and effects as having been demonstrated by proof, “wan 
NOVA. 


2. This introductory comment is based upon Altabrizi: “The 
verification of the first and second propositions is not sufficient 
in establishing the truth of this proposition, for what has been 
ascertained by the first two propositions is only the fact that 
things which have position and place, i. e., bodies, must be finite. 
Causes and effects, however, may sometimes be not bodies but 
rather beings free of matter and body and independent of thiem, 
called Intelligences . . . . Hence Maimonides has made of this 
inquiry a separate proposition.” 
MOP MA? OANDRA NPDOD MAN Ry nan ¡UNA TD TPAm NN 
opor mm an y mon NY NN DION MSTPA 'NUN OMND YEN *5 
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The same distinction between magnitudes and causes is made 
by Maimonides himself. Morek 1, 73, Eleventh Proposition: “It 
has been already shown that ¡it is impossible that there should 
exist an infinite magnitude, or that there should exist magnitudes 
of which the number is infinite, even though each one of them is 
a finite magnitude, provided, however, that these infinite magni- 
tudes exist at the same time, Equally impossible is the existence 
of an infinite series of causes, namely that a certain thing should 
be the cause of another thing, but itself the effect of another 
cause, which again is the result of another cause, and so on to 
infinity, so that there would be an infinite number of things 
existing in actuality. It makes no difference whether they are 
bodies or beings free of bodies, provided they are in causal relation 
to each other. This causal relation constitutes [what is known as] 
the essential, natural order, concerning which it has been demon- 
strated that an infinite is impossible.” 
PN D'DZI MXD ON 12 MÓ3n PR “IMA 07) MNPXD YN NANA 105 "9 
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In the foregoing passage we have Maimonides' own commen- 
tary on his first three propositions and the source of the state- 
ments here by Altabrizi and Crescas. Maimonides first divides 
the infinite into infinite magnitude and infinite number. The lat- 
ter is subdivided by him into the number of co-existent magnitudes 
and the number of causes and effects. Then, again, he describes 
the relation between the causes and effects as an essential, natural 
order. The term essential is used by him as the opposite of acci- 
dental which he proceeds to explain and which is taken up by 
Crescas later (see p. 494, n. 19). The term natura! is meant to be 
the opposite of what Altabrizi and Crescas call here order in 
position. 

The expression “Tb ya, without any qualifying term, occurs 
in Emunak Ramak l, 4, p. 16: “It is also impossible that there 
should be an infinite number of actually existing things having 
order.” TD *Yya Dyna ORD) 0D) DT DY WIN *N 10 ON 
mban v»ya mba. Judged from the context, however, the ex- 
pression “having order” here may mean both “order in position” 
and “order in nature,” for the author seems to deal both with co- 
existent magnitudes and with causes and effects. When he argues, 
for instance, that “the things which have order are those things 
which have a first, an intermediate or intermediates, and a last,” 
MO DPPXOR OR yxo non om) we ome bn mo *>yan 5, he 
seems to be quoting phrases from Aristotle's proof for the im- 
possibility of an infinite series of causes, quoted below in n. 4. 

Equivalent expressions for 2XD2 “9D are ¡na mmm (Alta- 
brizi) and “bwn "o (Mif'alot Elohim YX, 4, p. 62). 


3. This last statement contains Crescas' own explanation of the 
expression “order in nature.” A similar explanation of the expres- 
sion is found in Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 11 (Makasid al-Falasifah 
II, p. 125): “For the order between cause and effect is necessary 
and natural, and should that order between them be eliminated 
the cause will cease to be a cause.” >ym nbyno mono *p> 
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y ven bes pio on pas mon. It is on the basis of this 
interpretation of the passage that 1 have connected it with 
the statement preceding it rather than with the statement 
following it. 


4. The proof for the impossibility of an infinite series of causes 
and effects reproduced here by Crescas is based directly upon the 
proof given in Altabrizi, which in turn is based upon a proof found 
in Avicenna, which in its turn may be considered as a free version 
of Aristotle's proof in Metaphysics HI, 2, 994a, 1 ff. Crescas him- 
self refers later to Altabrizi as his immediate source and describes 
the proof as having been suggested “in the eighth book of the 
Physics and in the Metaphysics” (see Prop. II, Part II, p. 225). 
Again, later, after refuting this Altabrizian proof of Aristotelian 
origin, Crescas quotes what he supposes to be another proof in 
the name of “one of the commentators.'” That proof, too, we shall 
show (p. 492, n. 16), is based upon the same proof of Aristotle, 
though Crescas unwarily advances it as something new. 

The original proof of Aristotle, as interpreted by Averroes, may 
be analyzed as follows (cf. Epitome of the Metaphysics 111, Arabic, 
p. 118, $64; Latin, p. 383va; Quirós Rodríques, p. 187; Horten, 
p. 140; Van den Bergh, p. 98): 

IL. In a series of causes and effects, consisting of three or more 
members, that is called cause proper which is the first in the series 
and is not preceded by any prior cause. That is called effect proper 
which ¡is the last in the sexies and is not followed by another effect. 
The ¿intermediates are loth causes and effects. They are causes 
only in relation to what follows from them; in themselves they are 
effects, requiring thus a first uncaused cause for their existence. 
Cf. Metaphysics U, 2, 994a, 11-15: “For in the case of an inter- 
mediate, which has a last term and a prior term outside it, the 
prior must be the cause of the later terms. For if we had to say 
which of the three is the cause, we should say the first; surely not 
the last, for the final term is the cause of none; nor even the inter- 
mediate, for it is the cause only of one.” 

II. Intermediates will always be effects and thus require a first 
cause even if they were infinite in number. Cf. ¿bidem, 15-16: 
“It makes no diflerence whether there is one intermediate or more; 
nor whether they are infinite or finite in number.” 
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III. Hence, there can be no infinite number of causes, For 
in an infinite number of causes all the causes would be interme- 
diates, and intermediates, being also effects, could not exist with- 
out a cause which is not an effect. Otherwise, things would exist 
without a cause. Cf. ¿ibidem, 16-19: “But of series which are 
infinite in this way, and of the infinite in general, all the parts 
down to that now present are alike intermediates; so that if there 
is no first there is no cause at all.” 

Avicenna's version of this proof, in its fullest and most elabo- 
rate form, is to be found in his A1-Najah, p. 62, quoted by Carra 
de Vaux in Avicenne, pp. 269-271. It is to be found also in the fol- 
lowing places: Algazali, Makayid al-Falasifakh 1, p. 127, Tahafut 
al-Palasifah 1V, p. 34, 1. 12 ff. (Destructio Destructionum TV, p. 
71va, l; Muséon 1900, pp. 376-377), Teshubot She'elot, pp. LI- 
L11; Moses ha-Lavi, AMa'amar Eloki; Altabrizi, Prop. II. 

Though Crescas has taken his proof from Altabrizi, he does not 
follow him closely. Altabrizi's proof is more elaborate and is more 
like the original argument of Avicenna. It runs as follows: 

T. In an aggregate (Altabrizi: yMpb Makasid al-Falasifah MM, 
p. 127: La, bb), of causes and effects, let each member be 
conditioned by a preceding cause. 

11. The aggregate itself will he conditioned. 

MI. Now, the cause of that aggregate will have to be one of 
these three: 

(a) The aggregate itself. 
(b) Something included within the aggregate. 
(c) Something outside that aggregate. 

The first two, (a) and (b), being impossible, the third, (c), must 
be true. 

TV. But that external cause must be causeless. 

Crescas' statement of the proof, as may have been observed, is 
much shorter. It runs as follows: 

1. Within the aggregate (0995) of the infinite series of cause 
and effect, either all the members are conditioned or some of them 
are not. 

11. 1f they are all conditioned, there must be a determining 
cause. “Outside the series” is to be understood here. 
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111. H any of the members is unconditioned, the series is no 
longer infinite. 

The text of Altabrizi's proof reads as follows: 
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5. Hebrew Mvbn e bo. See at the end of the next note. 


6. The question as to whether the infinity of disembodied souls 
is to be included within the rule of this proposition has been also 
raised by Altabrizi, who, though inclined to answer it in the nega- 
tive, ends with the remark that God alone can solve such intricate 
difficulties. ] 

ym ombem ,orpa pióna mar men dy my a quyn dan. This is 
expressed in simpler language by the anonymous translator: Jym 
mu yr “em ,obyn nr. Unlike Altabrizi, however, Crescas, 
instead of relegating the problem to divine omniscience, tries to 
solve it with whatever help he could get from Avicenna, Algazali 
and Averroes. 

Algazali's view as to the infinity of disembodied souls is to be 
found in the following places: 

Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 1, i (Makasid al-Falasifah 1, p. 125): 
“Similarly the human souls which are parted from the bodies at 
death can be infinite in number, even though they exist simul- 
taneously, for there is not between them that order of nature the 
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elimination of which would cause the souls to cease to be souls, 
for those souls are not causes of each other, but exist simultane- 
ously without any distinction of priority and posteriority either 
in position or in nature. If they seem to have a distinction of 
priority and posteriority it is only with reference to the time of 
their creation, but their essences que essences and souls have no 
order between them at all, They are rather all alike in existence, 
in contradistinction to distances and bodies, causes and effects.” 
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Happalat ha-Pilosofim 1 (Tahafut al-Falasifah 1, p. 9, 1. 26 f.; 
Destructro Destructionum 1, p. 20ra, 1. 8 ff.; Horten, p. 29; Muséon 
1899, pp. 281-282) : '“Furthermore, we argue against the philoso- 
phers thus. Even according to your own principles, it is not impos- 
sible to assume that at the present moment there exist things which 
are units [»L>-l, om; but Latin: eadem in esse] qualitatively 
different from each other and still are infinite in number, namely, 
the souls of men which have become separated from the bodies 
at death [233L, mbx, hora mortis], and these are things which 
are not described as either even or odd . . . . This view concern- 
ing the infinity of disembodied souls is one which Avicenna has 
adopted, and perhaps it is the view of Aristotle.” 
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Cf. the parallel discussion in Happalal ha-Pilosofum IV (Tahafut 
al-Falasifak IV, p. 33, 1. 29 ff.; Destructio Destructionum IV, p. 
71r; Muséon 1900, pp. 375-376). 

Maimonides refers to this view of Avicenna in Morek 1, 74, 
Seventh Argument: “Some of the later philosophers solve this 
difículty by maintaining that the surviving souls are not bodies 
requiring a place and a position on account of which infinity 
is incompatible with their manner of existence.” 
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The original view of Avicenna is to be found in his A1-Najah, 
p. 34, partly quoted by Carra de Vaux in his Avicenne, p. 203. 
Cf. Shahrastani, pp. 403-404 (ed. Cureton). 

It must, however, be noted that personally Algazali does not 
admit the infinity of disembodied souls. He advances it merely 
as an argument ad hominem. Crescas is following the general 
method of quoting in the name of Algazali views contained in his 
Kaurwanot ha-Pilosofim, which Algazali himself later rejected. 

The expression MYDM WN 033 “souls or intellects”” call for 
some comment. The term “intellect” does not occur in any of 
the sources which we have reason to believe to have been drawn 
upon by Crescas for his information. Altabrizi has here only the 
term '“souls,” MITIBM DT MN mom. So does also Algazali in 
the Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim: Mano MAR MYUNT Mon) “ben 
or man YN and in the Happalat ha-Pilosofim: O'YIIM MOB 
mMmo2 MyDunTD. 

It is quite obvious that by 0'Y3% here Crescas does not mean 
the “Intelligences” of the spheres, in which sense the term 93% 
is used by Maimonides in the proposition. Such a rendering could 
not be construed with the context. 

lt occurs to me that these two terms are used by Crescas for a 
special purpose. He wants indirectly to call attention to his con- 
troversy with other philosophers as to the nature of the immortal 
soul. According to Avicenna and others, it is only the “acquired 
intellect,”” mpw 5awn, that survives. But according to Crescas, 
the soul as such is iminortal in ¡ts essence (cf. Or Adonaz Il, vi, 1). 

Accordingly what Crescas means to say here is as follows: It is 
possible to have an infinite number of disembodied souls, whether 
these disembodied, immortal souls be acquired intellects (0'9303), as 
is the view of Avicenna, or soul essences (MYBA), as is my own view. 

A similar indirect allusion to his controversy with the philoso- 
phers on the nature of the immortal soul occurs also in Prop. XVI, 
Part 11. 


7. Happalat ha-Happalah 1 (Tahafut al-Tahafut 1, p. 10, 1. 6 ff.; 
Destructio Destructionum 1, p. 20rb, 1. 26 ff.; Horten, p. 31): ““I 
do not know of any one who makes a distinction between that 
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which has position and that which has no position with reference 
to infinity except Avicenna. As for all the other philosophers 1 do 
not know of any one who maintains such a view. Nor is it in 
harmony with their principles. It is rather a tale out of fairy land, 
for the philosophers reject an actually infinite number of forms 
whether it be corporeal or incorporeal, inasmuch as that would 
imply that one infinite can be greater than another infinite. 
Avicenna only meant to ingratiate himself with the multitude by 
advancing a view concerning the soul which they had been accus- 
tomed to hear. This view, however, carries but little conviction or 
persuasion. Forif an infinite number of things existed in actuality 
then the part would be equal to the whole.'' 
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(Cf. a similar refutation by Averroes in Happalat ha-Happalah 
1V; Tahafut al-Tahafut YV, p. 71, 1. 23; Destructio Destructuonum 
IV, p. 71va, G). 

It is evidently this passage of Averroes that is restated by 
Narboni in his commentary on Moreh, 1, 74, Seventh Argument: 
““Averroes objects to it, and argues ..........ooooooooooccoo.. 
Furthermore, it is a well recognized principle that that which 
exists in actuality cannot be infinite whether it be material or im- 
material, and there is no difference in this respect between that 
which has position and that which has no position, as was thought 
by Avicenna, For if actually existent things were infinite, the 
part would be equal to the whole.” 
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According to Narboni (Commentary on the Kawwanot, loc. cil.) 
Averroes' denial of the infinity of disembodied souls follows as a 
result of his denial of individual immortality. 
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“It behooves you to know that this philosopher [i. e., Averroes] 


a objects............. to Algazali's statement that disem- 
bodied souls are infinite .................o... «...... He says 
that this view is refutable .................. It is not in agree- 


ment with Aristotle's view as to the immortality of the soul, for 
Aristotle does not believe that every man has an individual soul 
which is individual in its essence .............. And conse- 
quently we do not have to adopt the view which Algazali was 
compelled to adopt. Ponder upon this. We further say that Alga- 
zali's statement here indicates that he has been following Alex- 
ander's view, who believes that the soul is only a predisposition 
iia and that it is created.” 
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8. Crescas is misrepresenting Averroes” view in attributing to him 
the distinction of odd and even as an argument against the infinity 
of disembodied souls. It is true that Averroes denied the possi- 
bility of an nfinite number of disembodied souls, but his reason 
for it is not that attributed to him here be Crescas. He rejects it 
on the following two grounds: (1) No infinite number is possible, 
whether material or immaterial. (2) There cannot be an infinite 
number of disembodied souls because the individual souls do not 
persist afier death (cf. above n. 7 and below n. 9). 

Crescas himself mentions Averroes' commentary on the Phystes 
as his only source for the argument from odd and even (see Prop. 
11, Part ID), and there is no indication there that the argument 
was directly applied by Averroes to the infinity of disembodied 
souls. 


9. Crescas argument that the infinite by virtue of ¡ts being un- 
limited should likewise be indivisible into odd and even has been 
raised and refuted by Algazali. 1t is introduced in the following 
connection. 

Algazali raises an objection against the eternity of motion on 
the ground that every number must be divisible into odd and 
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even, whereas eternal motion would imply an infinite number of 
motions which could not be divided into odd and even. He then 
suggests himself that the eternalists might say that it is only a 
fihite number that must be divisible into odd and even but not an 
infinite number (quoted above Prop. II, Part II, p. 478, n. 8). But 
he rejects this distinction and afirms that an infinite as well as a 
finite number must always be divisible into odd and even. 


Happalas ha-Pilosofim 1 (Tahafut al-Falasifah 1, p. 9, 1. 23 f.; 
Destructio Destructionum I, p. 19va, 1. 11 ff.; Horten p. 27; Muséon 
1899, p. 281): '“We say number is divided into even and odd, and 
it is impossible that anything should be outside this distinction 
whether ¡t be existent and permanent or non-existent. For when 
we assume a certain number we must believe that it must inevi- 
tably be even or odd, irrespective of whether we consider the 
things numbered as existent or as non-existent, for even if they 
cease to exist after having existed, this [disjunctive] judgment 
does not disappear nor does it change.” 
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Averroes, on the other hand, insists that it is only by virtue of 
its finitude that a number must be divisible into odd and even, 
be that finitude conceptual or real. Conceptual finites, however, 
as, e. g., future time, are only conceptually divisible into odd and 
even. The infinite, therefore, is not necessarily divisible into odd 
and even, inasmuch as the infinite has neither conceptual nor real 
existence, for it exists only in potentiality, and existence in poten- 
tiality is like non-existence. 

Happalat ha-Happatah 1 (Tahafut al-Tahafut, p. 9, 1. 3 f.; 
Destructio Destructionum l, p. 19va, 1. 24 ff.; Horten, p. 27): “This 
proposition is only true of that which has a beginning and an end 
outside the soul or in the soul, that is to say, it is only then that 
we are intellectually bound to think that it must be either even 
or odd irrespective of the circumstance whether it has actual 
existence or it has no actual existence. But that which exists only 
in potentiality, that is to say, a thing which has neither a begin- 
ning nor an end, cannot be described as either even or odd ...... 
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for that which is in potentiality is like that which is non- 
EXISCEDL oc ias 
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10. Physics VIII, 5; Intermediate Physics VIII, ii, 2. Cf. below 
n. 19. 


11. Metaphysics 1, 2. Cf. Prop. 1, Part 1, p. 482, n. 4. 
12, See Moreh IT, 22. 


13. Crescas' argument here may be restated as follows: Suppose 
we have an eternal uncaused cause capable of producing more 
than one effect. Suppose again that these eflects co-exist with the 
eternal cause and have order neither in space nor in nature. Under 
these circumstances, according to Maimonides' own admission, 
these effects may be infinite in number. Crescas now raises the 
following question: Why could not these efíects be infinite in 
number even if we assume them to be arranged among themselves 
in a series of causes and eflects? In other words, Crescas' conten- 
tion is this. Assuming an uncaused eternal cause, with which its 
effects are co-existent, these effects should be possible to be infinite 
in number even if they form a series of causes and effects. As for 
the possibility of one simple cause to produce more than one 
effect, it is denied if the cause acts by necessity but is admitted if 
it acts by will and design (cf. Moreh 11, 22). 

The point of Crescas' reasoning will become all the more effec- 
tive when taken as being especially directed against section 11 of 
Aristotle's proof in the Metaphysics as reproduced above in Prop. 
111, Part 1, p. 482, n. 4. It will be recalled that Aristotle makes 
the statement that intermediates would require a first cause even 
if they were infinite. Now Crescas seems to turn on him and 
argue: Why not assume an infinite number of intermediates hav- 
ing a first cause and affirm the existence of an infinite series of 
intermediate causes and effects? 
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14. Hebrew t'bTbDTD Nxp “one of the commentators” and not as 
the expression would ordinarily mean “some of the commenta- 
tors,” for the reference is here to Narboni. The term nyp is used 
here in the sense of the Arabic -4w which means both some and 
some one. Thus in Cusari 1, 115, box pya is translated by 
000 ma “one of the kings,” whereas in Moreh 1, 74, Seventh 
Argument, NT NND TDDRYDOR *DRND yy2 is translated by nyp 
MOYMM ODIO "NM “some of the later philosophers have 
explained this.'” It was the ordinary understanding of the 
Hebrew nxp as “some” that caused here the corruption of =nm 
into YM in the printed editions and some MSS, 


15. Hebrew yr. The term yY throughout this passage and else- 
where is used in an additional sense which it had acquired from 
its Arabic equivalent ¿415 of which it was used as a translation. 
Both the Hebrew and the Arabic terms mean reach, arrive, extend 
to, attaín. But the Arabic means also be brought to an end, be 
accomplished, be limited. Thus in Hobot ha-Lebabot 1, 9; JW 
las Y 3 tela mba my» mbyn, “the causes are limited 
a parte ante.” Here 1 have translated it in each instance according 
to the requirements of the context but always in conformity with 
its original and acquired meanings. 

Shem-tob ben Joseph Falaquera evidently was conscious of the 
new use of the term YY in philosophic texts but, unable to ac- 
count for it, ascribes it to the intransitive meaning of the verb, 
which indeed is a good explanation as far as it goes. Reshil 
Hokmakh 111, 1, p. 62: “son nt mopo 313 ya mo 9 ny pun 
myu axr Dyno 0D RM Y DY RN O 2 O oy by em 
DIPpa ROM mpn vano 529 mono 0 MA YD IN 
RXY OP23 “MyYM ID Y. 

The influence of the Arabic ¿4 reach one's aim, is also to 
be discerned in Samuel ha-Nagid's use of yn in the following 
verse in Ben Kohelet: mp mb ova oy) ¿mao 10) Dn vox. See 
Yellin, “Ben Kohelet of Samuel Ha-Nagid,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review, n. s., XVI (1926), 275 [6], and Yellin's comment on 
p. 273. ; 

For y as a translation of ¿l, see quotations from Saadia 
and Babya in the next note. 
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16. This passage is a verbatim quotation from Narboni's commen- 
tary on Moreh 11, Introduction, Prop. III. 

This statement, however, is not original with Narboni. It is 
only a paraphrase of Aristotle's own words with which he clinches 
his arguments against an infinite series of causes upward, in 
Metaphysics 1, 2, 994a, 18-19: “So that if there is no first there 
is no cause at all,” and of the statement in Physics VIII, 5, 256a, 
11-12: “And without the first mover, indeed, the last will not 
move.” What Crescas, therefore, really does here after having 
refuted the Aristotelian proof of Altabrizi, is to quote again, this 
time vía Narboni, another part of the same Aristotelian proof 
(see above p. 482, n. 4). 

Other paraphrases of this statement of Aristotle are as follows: 

Themistius in De Caelo 1, 1, ed. Landauer, Hebrew text, p. 27, 
L 15: po ba mexp 1% pe TOD MANO TDS MP ON ATA O An 
07 1) AYTO NY 977 19 209 Y)R PO OBRAR TD O mo 
mam pp. Latin text, p. 41, 1. 4: “Quod enim in continua gener- 
atione consistit, esse non habet, atque eo minus in alia <afec- 
tione? > turpe est enim existimare eo quicquam moveri, quo 
nunquam pervenire potest.”” 

Saadia, Emunot we-Deof 1, 1, Fourth Demonstration: “For the 
mind cannot think backward infinitely and comprehend the in- 
finite. By the same token, existence cannot proceed forward 
infinitely and complete an infinite process so as to reach us. And 
if existence could not reach us, we would not exist.” 
xp yn a om moya) naunon 1 moy ab mon YY pao mm 
yan e o yx (e) po 1 0 om nop) mm a 2n9 yaon 

mano mm 

Bahya ibn Pakuda, Hobot ha-Lebabot 1, 5, Second Proposition : 
“*1t has already been shown that that which has no beginning has 
no end, for it is impossible in that which has no beginning to 
reach at a limit at which one can stop.” 
y117 bx ww vo on 1 pa br 19 peo no 930 mam m> >) 

xs om moy ha he nono 19 peo 1072 (ale) 

Judah ha-Levi, Cugari V, 18: “For that which is infinite can- 
not become actually realized.” >yiwn be mo 8) moon 19 yRO TD. 

Averroes' Epitome of the Physics VIII, p. 46b: “For if the inter- 
mediate causes go on to infinity, there will be no first, and if there 
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is no first, there will be no last. But the last exists. Hence the 

first exists, and that is the self-mover.” 

mr am ¿pun o rim Ry bon ed he omyxomn 19m 198 *9 
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17. The line of reasoning employed by Crescas in the arguments 
following bears some resemblance to Algazali's reasoning against 
the impossibility of an infinite series of causes and effects, in 
Happalat ha-Pilosofim IV (Tahafut al-Falasifah 1V, p. 33, 1. 24 
ff.; Destruction Destructionum 1V, p. 71r; Muséon 1900, pp. 375- 
376). 

Algazali's arguments may be outlined as follows: 

1. According to the philosophers' belief in the eternity of the 
universe it should be possible to have a series of causes and effects 
which is infinite in the upward direction but finite in the down- 
ward direction, for of such a nature is time according to their own 
view. (Cf. Refutation of Altabrizi's proof in Prop. I, Part II, 
p. 423, n. 38). 

1T. If you say that time constitutes a successive series whereas 
natural causes and effects are all co-subsistent, the answer is that 
disembodied souls are admitted to be infinite even though they 
are not in a successive line. 

111. If you say that disembodied souls have no order at all, 
neither that of nature nor that of position, whereas causes and 
efíects have order in nature, the answer is: 

a. By admitting the infinity of disembodied souls, the philoso- 
phers have admitted the possibility of an infinite number at large. 
If they are now to deny any particular kind of infinite number, 
such as the infinite number of causes and effects, they must prove 
that by a special argument. 

b. It is not true that disembodied souls have no order. They 
have order in time. 


18. That is to say, Narboni's statement might hold true only in 
case the causes are prior to their effects in time in addition to 
their being prior to them in nature. In fact, in the original appli- 
cation of this argument to the problem of eternity, as we have 
seen, there is the assumption of priority in time. The argument, 
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therefore, is insufficient to prove the contention of this proposi- 
tion, namely, the impossibility of an infinite series of causes and 
effects where the priority involved is only that of nature. 

The reasoning in this argument, it will be noticed, is just the 
opposite of that employed by Algazali. Cf. above n. 17, II. 


19. The distinction between essential and accidental causes with 
respect to infinity is described by Maimonides in the following 
passage: “Equally impossible is the existence of an infinite series 
of causes . . . This causal relation constitutes [what is known 
as] the essential natural order, concerning which it has been dem- 
onstrated that an infinite is impossible. . . . . In other cases 
it is still an open question, as, e. g., the existence of the infinite in 
succession, which is called the accidental infinite, í. e., a series of 
things in which one thing comes forth when the other ís gone, and 
this again in ¡ts turn succeeded a thing which had ceased to exist, 
and so on ad infinitum” (Moreh 1, 73, Eleventh Proposition). 
Cf. above Prop. III, Part I, n. 2 (p. 481). 

Similarly in Algazali's Makasid al-Falasifah 1, pp. 124-S, 
the impossibility of an infinite series of causes is confined only to 
that which Maimonides describes as essential. “It follows that 
any number assumed to consist of units existing together and 
having order in nature and priority and posteriority cannot be 
infinite, and this is what is meant by infinite causes.” 

¿WPR DMA Yapa 0 19 YT ORO OR ru oo Dow amo 
am man px moya nn ¿py 10D 19 n'93n PNO 71D Me'XO Tun 

This distinction is likewise discussed by Averroes in the fol- 
lowing places: 


Happalat ha-Iappalah 1 (Tahafut al-Takafut 1, p. 7, 1. 30 ff.; 
Destructio Destructionum 1, p. 18vb, 1. 7 ff.; Horten p. 21, 1. 29-p. 
23, 1. 5): “This [impossibility of an infinite regress) is true and is 
conceded by the philosophers if the prior motions are assumed to 
be a necessary condition for the existence of the posterior motions 
RA Accordingly, in their opinion, the 
existence of an accidental infinite is possible but not of an essen- 
tial infinite.” 
mesa an mempa myum van os man daa en Yap nom rin 
Lega e) poa 1% 1092 PAY 70 MXO O9XR DR GTM... MUI 
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Happalat ha-Happalah IV (Tahafus al-Takafut YV, p. 70, 1. 4 
ff.; Destructio Destructionum IV, p. 7Ora, 1. 8 ff.; Horten, p. 187): 
“According to the philosophers a series of infinite causes is in one 
respect false and impossible but in another respect necessary. 
They consider it impossible when the causes are essential and in 
a straight direction, if, e. g., every preceding cause is a condition 
in the existence of every succeeding one. But they do not con- 
sider it impossible if the causes are accidental and in a circular 
direction.” 

YM) RO ON TED IMM AD ym Mas mp0 mba Oman 
m2) ¿MRNDA MAZDA "RAN 07D DNP 177 ON 007 Dn Dx Ya 00 Dx 
OM MIPDA TOD DVIN yw) 


Intermediate Physics VIII, ii, 2: “As for the existence of an 
infinite number of bodies one being the cause of the other, it is 
impossible both essentially and accidentally if they all are as- 
sumed to be at the same time; it is impossible essentially but 
possible accidentally if they are assumed to be not at the same 
time.” 
pb mn e mov oe nsp> mao anxp non ya "oa 0D Y mex 
-AMPDA WDR YAN EXYA APETO NIT) DON UP O ¿POr DY 


Throughout all these passages, it will have been noticed, in 
addition to the distinction between essential and accidental 
causes, a distinction is also made between successive causes and 
co-existent causes, the former being described in one place as be- 
ing “in a straight direction” wmwn by. This distinction can be 
traced to Metaphysics 1, 2, 99%a, 1 ff. Aristotle states there that 
causes cannot be infinite either “in a straight direction,” els 
ebdvwplay or “according to kind,” xar' eldos. Averroes offers 
two interpretations of these Aristotelian phrases: ““By in a straight 
direction he means that the causes are coexistent, as if they were 
in a straight line, and by according to kind he means that the 
causes are one after the other and not together, after the manner 
of things which belong to the same kind, that is to say, that one 
individual exists after another individual and one group after an- 
other group, so that when the later comes into existence the earlier 
passes away. It is possible, however, that by ¿x a straight direc- 
tion he means that the causes belong to the same kind as, e. £., 
man from man, and by according to kind he means that the causes 
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belong to different kinds under one genus, as, e. g., fire arising 
from air, air from water, water from earth, for all these are causes 
alike in genus.” (Quoted by Abrabanel in Mif'alot Elohim 1X, 
4, p. 62b). 
mem pp hy on O TP Ma my PO AN NS 
Somone 997 59 907 0) ¿O RAR MY TO pom aa 
amanoro y 1993 008,99 TA “RR 0D ADD "IE ¿TNT PON DN 
> ¿MR PDO 07D 170 5D YO mero no OPA TOD) NXD) NO 
no mn Do enynno p'YDD 0D 770 MD 9 TTD ¿07D 07% nv 
Dm 09) YN '9 ¿PANDO DOM BD MR TANTO ONN MTO 100 TM 
MDI MH'3DD moy 
Averroes' first interpretation is reflected in the following pas- 
sage Of Gersonides' Commentary on Averroes' Epitome of the 
Physics 111: “Another difficulty has been raised against this view, 
which difficulty is based upon the proposition that an infinite 
number of causes and effects is impossible, whether those causes 
and effects exist together or not. This proposition has already 
been demonstrated im the first book of the Melaphysics, [i. e., 
Book Alpha Minor].” 
pa on m>y mexbo Ly 19 Mn 8 pao na pao» 1 nn 
0) MOTA MN PARO? NO AR PRI D PO ODO man 
JAN VID TIDD TRINI MONDO ¡TIRAN 
A similar interpretation of that statement of Aristotle may 
also be discerned in the following passage of Algazali, Teshubot 
She'elot, p. xxxix: “Those causes must inevitably be in a straight 
direction, i. e., existing together, or in coming one after the other.'” 
Y NOS ON IM mar on dy vivo oy mbym maon oma 1yo* eh 
AR 


20. The Hebrew text is rather vague. 1 take it as Crescas' own 
criticism of the foregoing distinction. He now argues to the effect 
that if an infinite series of accidental causes is possible, it will be 
necessary to advance a special argument to prove that an infinite 
series of essential is not equally possible. 

The reasoning here is suggestive of the reasoning employed by 
Algazali as reproduced above in n. 17, III, b. 


21. As we have seen, the main point of Crescas' argument was, 
that, assuming an uncaused eternal cause, it is not impossible to 
have an infinite series of causes and effects coexisting with eternal 
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cause. Ánd so he now concludes, quite logically, that while it is 
true that this proposition does not prove the impossibility of an 
infinite series of causes and effects, and hence does not prove the 
creation of the world in time, still it proves that the world is not 
its own cause but presupposes the existence of an uncaused cause. 
There is in Crescas' conclusion the ring of a veiled challenge to 
Altabrizi's statement that the object of the proposition is to prove 
both (a) that the series of causes and effects cannot be infinite 
and (b) that they must culminate in an uncaused cause: '“Now 
that you know this, you may understand that the purpose of this 
proposition is to prove that there must be an end to the series of 
causes and eflects and that they must terminate at a cause which 
isentirely uncaused but has necessary existence hs ¡ts own nature.” 

mbebnen m>99N IN NM MOTPpnma ORIO POTO Y MI NYT TM 
momo man ban 5959 ny man o by be ampara arm mbyn 
a0xy) mwxon 


PROPOSITION IV 


1. The Hebrew text of this proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. Hebrew mbvx 'ono. The term n>wb is a literal translation of the 
Arabic ú¿Le-, Both these terms are derived from a root origi-. 
nally meaning set free. They thus reflect the Greek áxóluros, 
which, from its original meaning loosed, free, came to be used in 
the sense of absolute. A still closer analogue of the Hebrew n700 
is the Arabic +=, which, literally meaning sent, is used in the 
sense of absolute in the spurious Theology of Aristotle (cf. Dieterici, 
Die sogenannte Theologie des Aristoteles, Arabic text, p. 108, 1. 3). 
The term vom in the sense of absolute, which occurs often in 
Crescas (p. 152, l. 13) and elsewhere, is of Mishnaic origin and is 
to be considered as the equivalent of the Arabic and the Greek 
terms rather than a translation thereof. For the opposite of n9wb 
and ym there are several terms each of which designates a differ- 
ent shade of meaning of the term relative. (a) 'bYYX in the various 
senses of the category of relation, ywxb, Las mobs ri, (Prop. 
VI, p. 238, 1. 9). (b) yum 220 áxbhoudos, conseguent upon or 
incident to Prop. XIV, Part Il, n. 9, p. 631, Prop. XV, p. 282, 1. 
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14; below n. 14). (c) “wmpo, Gia, restricted, from a root meaning 
bind, as NOYMD ON MENPD ER in Narboni quoted below n. 8. 

The expressions IT3 QND and Bbmba ono are used by Hillel of 

Verona in his discussion of this proposition. 
3. Crescas endeavors to explain here why Maimonides has in- 
cluded substance among the categories of change, for, as we shall 
see in the course of this note, there had been two kinds of classi- 
fications, one which included substance and the other which did 
not. The distinction drawn here by Crescas between timeless 
change and change in time corresponds to the distinction he 
draws later, in Proposition V, between change proper and mo- 
tion. The latter is always change in time. (Cf. Prop. 1, Part II, 
n. 101, p. 463). What Crescas is therefore trying to say here is 
that Maimonides has used the term change in this proposition 
advisedly to include timeless change. This implied difference 
between change and motion and the further implication that the 
former includes substance and the latter does not has a history 
behind it, which 1 am going to trace here with some detail. 

Aristotle himself seems to make a distinction between change, 
peraBoAh, and motion, klynois. While in one place he says 
“for the present we do not have to make any difference between 
the terms motion and change” (Physics IV, 10, 218b, 19-20), in 
another place he states explicitely that “change differs from mo- 
tion” (Physics V, 5, 229a, 31). The difference between motion 
and change 1s expressed by him as follows: Motion is the change 
from a certain subject to a certain subject (Physics V, 1, 225b, 2, 
and V, 5, 229a, 31-32), whereas change may be from a subject to 
a non-subject or from a non-subject to a subject (Physics V, 1, 
225a, 3 ff.), Accordingly, Aristotle denies that “there is motion 
in the category of substance” (Phystcs V, 2, 225b, 10-11), inas- 
much as generation and corruption, he says, which constitute the 
changes in substance, are changes from a non-subject to a subject 
and from a subject to a non-subject (Physics V, 1, 225a, 26 and 
32). 

Following out this distinction, Aristotle seems to be on the 
whole very careful in the use of the terms change and motion. 
When he uses the term change as the subject of his classification, 
he enumerates four categories, including substance. But when 
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he uses the term motion, he enumerates only three categories, 
excluding substance. The following references to his writings 
will illustrate this point. 

I. Passages in which the term change is used and the category 
of substance is included : 

Physics 1, 1, 200b, 33-34. 

Metaphysics VIII, 1, 1042a, 32—b, 3; XII, 2, 1069b, 9 ff. 

De Gen. et Corr. 1, 4, 319b, 31 ff. 

The category of substance is also included in the classification 
given in Physics 1, 7, 190a, 31 ff. and Metaphysics VII, 7, 1032a, 
13-15, where instead of change the term generation, yéveous, is 
implied. In the first of these passages the categories of relation 
and time are also mentioned. 

IT. Passages in which the term motion is used and the category 
of substance is excluded: 

Physics V, 1, 225b, 7-9; 2, 226a, 24-25; VII, 2, 243a, 6-7: 
VIII, 7, 260a, 26-28. 

De Caelo 1V, 3, 310a, 23-24, 

De Anima l, 3, 406a, 12 ff. Here Aristotle speaks of four kinds 
of motion, but he gets the four not by including substance but 
by resolving the term quality into diminution and growth, 

Topics IV, 1, 121a, 30 ff.: “Tf, then, motion be assumed as the 
genus of pleasure, we must see whether pleasure be not locomo- 
tion (fopá), nor alteration, nor any of the other assigned mo- 
tions.”” By mentioning here under motion the categories of place 
and quality and by referring to the remaining kinds of motion by 
the plural “other motions', by the “other motions' Aristotle un- 
doubtedly means here the categories of substance and quantity. 
Thus, by implication, substance is included under motion, con- 
trary to Aristotle's general usage. This contradiction to his * 
general usage will appear all the more forceful if we accept the 
reading ¿00pá in this passage instead of ¿opá. Then, indeed, 
substance will be explicitly mentioned under motion. It is, how- 
ever, possible that by “other motions' Aristotle means here 
“growth' and “diminution,' which terms are often used by him 
in place of 'quantity.' 

Categories, ch. 14, 15a, 13 ff.: “Of motion there are six species, 
generation, corruption, augmentation, diminution, alteration, and 
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change of place.” It will be noticed that these six species of 
motion fall under the four categories, including substance. 

This sixfold classification of motion given by Aristotle in the 
Categories seems to have been adopted by many Arabic and Jew- 
ish philosophers from the earliest times. Traces of this classifica- 
tion are found in the works of the following authors: 

Al-Kindi, “Liber de quinque essentiis,” in Die philosophischen 
Abhandlungen des Ja'qub ben Ishag Al-Kindi, by Albino Nagy, 
p. 35: ““Motus autem diuiditur in sex species. quarum una est 
generatio, et secunda corruptio, tertia alteratio, quarta augmen- 
tum, quinta diminutio et sexta permutatio de loco ad locum.” 

Ihwan al-Safa. See Dieterici, Die Naturanschauung und Natur- 
philosophie der Araber, p. 11; Die Lehre von der Weltseele bei den 
Arabern, p. 117. 

Isaac Israeli, Sefer Yesodot 1, pp. 62-63 (and cf. p. 71): 

“For motion must inevitably be either essential or accidental. 
As for essential, it is, e. g., the motion of generation and destruc- 
tion. As for accidental, it is of two kinds, either motion of quan- 
tity, as, e. g., motion of increase [and decrease], or motion of 
quality, as, e. g., alteration, and translation from one place to 
another.” 
moxyn ob po bya ix oxy bya ox ummo yan ab nun *o) 
myun ox, m9 y man mapon ob 09m AN YUn qu) Nm 
OPD PAY MT 09 ¿MSN NR ra Dra nyun qu) pa 
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Saadia, Emuno! we-Deot 11, 2: “And thus of the six species of 
motion.” Yun 'YD NPYa 19. 

Pseudo-Bakya's Kitab Ma'ant al-Nafs, ch. 2. ed. Goldziher, 
p. 6: “And the species of corporeal motions are six: motion of 
generation, motion of corruption, motion of augmentation and 
motion of diminution, motion of place and motion of alteration.” 
Ma nom dd) 79% IRDD M9 10 139 :52D ¡DDN MOTA DIN 
AONMNOR mom opa mam. The term nbennor is translated in 
Broydé's Torat ha-Nefesh, p. 7, by the Hebrew ¡mub, rest, which is 
obviously wrong. The term noxrinox reflects the Greek áAholwois 
(cf. Munk, Guide 11, p. 7) which is specifically used by Aristotle 
as a designation for qualitative change which is otherwise de- 
scribed by him as xard rowy (Physics III, 1, 200b, 34), kar” 
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elóos (De Caelo IV, 3, 310a, 24) and xard rábos (De Gen. el Corr. 
I, 4, 319b, 33). Narboni distinguishes between perafioMh, 5, 
"w» and áliolwois by using for the latter “ra nunun (see 
quotation below n. 8). Hillel of Verona uses for it mon in Tagmule 
ha-Nefesh (see quotation below) and Mn in Propositions XIII 
and XIV. The term bn, however, may be a corruption of mn. 
In Sefer ha- Yesodot it is simply “wr (see quotation above). 

Hillel of Verona, Tagmule ha-Nefesh 1, 3, pp. 3b-4a: ““Shouldst 
thou be inclined to say that the soul is moved essentially by the 
motion of the body, [you will find that] it cannot be moved by 
any of the six kinds of motion which are found in four out of the 
ten categories, namely, substance, quantity, quality, and place. 
Substance includes two opposite motions, i. e., generation and 
destruction. Quantity includes increase and decrease. Quality 
includes only one kind of motion, and that is the alteration from 
one property to another, as, e. g., from hot to cold, from black to 
white, and their like. Alteration occurs when a new property is 
generated, contrary to the one which exists in the subject now, 
while the subject itself remains the same. Place, too, includes 
only one kind of motion which in its turn is divided into other 
kinds. This kind of motion is prior in nature to all the other mo- 
tions, that is to say, locomotion, which is the motion whereby the 
heavenly bodies are moved.” 
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Al-Saba'niyyah by Abu 'Imran Moses Tobi with Hebrew trans- 
lation and commentary Bate ha-Nefesh by Solomon ben Im- 
manuel Dapiera (published by Hartwig Hirschfeld in the Report 
of the Judith Montefiore College, 1894), p. 46, speaks also of six 
kinds of motion. But these six motions all belong to the three 
categories of place, quantity and quality. The number six is 
obtained by counting upward, downward and circular motions 
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as three kinds of motions under place, and augmentation and 
diminution as two kinds of motions under quantity. '“The mo- 
tions of animal beings are six . . . Motion includes the three 
in place, [and those] in quantity [and] in quality. The three (in 
place] have been explained above [see p. 45: upward, downward, 
circular]. Motion in quantity is twofold, towards augmentation 
and towards diminution. This makes it five. Motion in quality 
makes it six.” 
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Still among the Arabic and Jewish philosophers who were ac- 
quainted with the other writings of Aristotle the classification of 
motion does not include substance. Thus Algazali in Makasid 
al-Falasifah 11, p. 236: “And the term motion does not apply 
to all the categories but only to four; motion of place, and trans- 
lation in the categories of quantity, position and quality.” 

Algazali's fourfold classification, with its inclusion of the cate- 
gory of position and exclusion of the category of substance, is 
adopted by Abraham ibn Daud in Emunah Ramah 1, 3, p. 13. 
In Shahrastani it is definitely stated that there is no motion in 
the category of substance (ed. Cureton, p. 397). 

In view of all this, it is strange that Maimonides himself, in his 
own explanation of this proposition, should maintain that the 
term change as used by him here is identical with motion and is 
in time, though he includes under it the category of substance. 
It is stranger still that Crescas should not have known of Mai- 
monides' own explanation and offer here an explanation which is 
diametrically opposed to it. See Kobez Teshubot ha-Rambam we- 
Iggerotaw 11, (Letter to Samuel Ibn Tibbon), p. 27b: 

“With regard to your question conceming the phrasing of the 
fourth proposition, there is nothing wrong with it. You may re- 
call the general statement we have made in the introduction of 
the book that 1 have written it for him who has read much in 
the sciences and that it is not intended for him who has never 
studied any of these profound and difficult subjects. 1t is one of 
the generally known principles, about which there can be no 
doubt, that every change is necessarily a motion, for every change 
is in time and time is the measure of motion according to the 
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prior and the posterior in motion, as we have explained it in its 
proper place (see Prop. XV].” 
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The difference between Maimonides and Aristotle as to the 
use of the term motion is correctly set forth in Ruak Hen, ch. 11: 
“Know that all these kinds of changes are called motion according 
to the Master's view, as is set forth by him at the beginning of 
the second part of his noble work the Guide of the Perplexed. But 
according to Aristotle, there is no motion in the category of 
substance.” 
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4. The reference here is to De Gen. et Corr. 1, 4, 319b, 31 ff., where 
a distinction is drawn between change in the categories of quan- 
tity, place and quality and the change of generation and corrup- 
tion, i. e., change in the category of substance. The difference, 
however, is not expressed by Aristotle in the terms used here by 
Crescas, i. e., between temporal and instantaneous change. As 
Aristotle puts it, change in the first three categories implies a 
substratum which is perceptible and persists throughout the 
change (319b, 10-11), whereas in change of substance there is 
nothing perceptible which persists in its identity as a substratum 
(319b, 14-21). The view that change of substance is in no-time 
is reported in the name of Avicenna by Shahrastani (ed. Cureton, 
p. 397). Tt is also found in the comments on this proposition by 
Altabrizi, Narboni, the Mforeh ha-Moreh and the Ruah Hen, ch. 
11. But this view was a matter of controversy, as we shall see in 
Prop. VII. Maimonides in his letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, quoted 
above in n. 3, is of the opinion that all changes, including that of 
substance, is in time. A similar statement is found in Phystes 
IV, 14, 222b, 31. There seems to be, however, according to 
Maimonides, one exception to this generalization, and that is 
the generation and destruction of forms. See Moreh Nebukim 
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II, 12: “Every combination of the elements is subject to increase 
and decrease, and this comes-to-be gradually. It is different 
with forms; they do not come-to-be gradually, and have there- 
fore no motion; they come-to-be or pass-away without time.” 
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No mention ís made of the distinction between change in 
time and change in no-time in the passage in the Intermediate 
De Gen. ei Corr. 1, i, 4 (Latin, p. 354rb-va) corresponding to 
De Gen. et Corr. 1, 4, 319b, 31 ff., quoted above. 


5. This question has been raised by Altabrizi: “Know that against 
the author's statements many objections can be raised, viz., what 
does he mean by the term change in his statement that “change 
exists in four categories'? Does he mean sudden change, or 
gradual change, or change in general, whether sudden or gradual? 
He could not mean sudden change, for change in quantity, qual- 


ity and place are not sudden but rather gradual. ......... 
He could not mean gradual change, for change in substance is 
not gradual but rather sudden .......... Nor could he 


mean change in general, inclusive of all the kinds of change he 
mentions, be they sudden or gradual, for change in this general 
sense is not confined to those four categories mentioned, for every 
one of the categories is generated in the subject in which it in- 
heres, and thus every one of them has some change either sudden 
or gradual. Why then did he single out these four categories to 
the exclusion of the others?” 
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6. The category of position is included by Algazali among the 
categories of motion. Makayid al-Falasifak VII, p. 236: “The 
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term motion does not apply to all the categories, but only to four, 
namely, motion in place, and translation in quantity, in position 
and in quality.” Upon this there is the following comment by 
Albalag: ** 'The term motion does not apply to all the categories, 
but only to four, namely, motion in place, and translation in 
quantity, in position and in quality.” . . . . Says the transla- 
A This is the view of Avicenna with regard 
to the celestial sphere, namely, that its motion is not in place, 
inasmuch as it has no place. Moreover, its motion is circular, and 
circular motion is not in place. ......... Aristotle's view, 
however, is that motion is in three categories, in quantity, quality 
and place, and that the motion of the [celestial] sphere is in place.” 
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A similar comment occurs in Narboni's commentary on the 
Makasid: “'Avicenna calls the motion of the celestial sphere mo- 
tion in position, not motion in place, because of the fact that the 
body of the sphere as a whole does not change its place. But 
Averroes has already caught him up on this, for the celestial sphere 
does change its place as a whole in form if not in substance.” 
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So is “position' also mentivned by Shahrastani in the name of 
Avicenna (ed. Cureton, p. 398). 

The same view is followed by Abraham ibn Daud in Emunah 
Ramak 1, 3, p. 13: “Motion is a term applied primarily to the 
translation of a body from one place to another or to the transla- 
tion of its position.” 
asxo pnyn by e mpo) mpoo om poyn 9y mas o 09 yum 

Similarly Altabrizi is for the inclusion of position: “Then the 
philosophers proceed to say that motion exists only in four cate- 
gories, three of which are mentioned here by the author, namely, 
the categories of quantity, quality and place, and a fourth one 
which is not mentioned by him, namely, position.” 
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He explains, however, the omission of the category of position 
by Maimonides on the ground that motion of position is identical 
with circular motion, and the latter is to be included, according 

to Maimonides, under locomotion, 
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Cf. Judah Messer Leon's commentary on Calegories 1II, 2, 
On Motion: “It would seem that there is motion in the category 
of position, even though Aristotle does not mention it, as, e. g., 
the motion of things that remain in the same place, and of such 
a description is the motion of the celestial bodies. If one should 
try to forestall this objection by saying that the spheres have mo- 
tion only with reference to their parts and those parts do change 
their place by motion, the answer is that it is not so, for the parts 
of the spheres have motion only accidentally, by virtue of the 
motion of the whole, whereas the motion of the whole is essen- 
tial, and consequently the motion of the spheres ought to be 
identified with the motion of the whole which is essential. 1t is 
for this reason that [Avicenna] has said that the motion of the 
celestial bodies is in the category of position. Averroes, however, 
rejects this view. But we shall discuss this problem in the Physics.” 
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7. Whether Aristotle himself included the categories of action 
and passion under motion is not clear. On the one hand, in 
Physics V, 2, 225b, 11-14 and 226a, 23-24, he definitely states 
that there is no motion in the categories of relation, action and 
passion. But, on the other hand, in Topics IV, 1, 120b, 26-27, 
Aristotle seems to state that there is motion in the categories of 
action and passion (cf. Zeller, Aristotle, Vol. 1, p. 277, n. 1). 
Accordmg to the Stoics action and passion are included under 
motion, and this view was later introduced into the Aristotelian 
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doctrine (cf. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 185, n. 3). 
Shahrastani in the name of Avicenna enumerates only four cate- 
gories of motion, namely, place, quantity, quality and position, 
and explains in great length how in all the other categories motion 
is to be found only indirectly and accidentally (p. 398, ed. Cure- 
ton). In the Intermediate Physics V, ii, 4, Averroes enumerates 
only the three categories of motion and tries to show that there 
can be no motion in any of the other categories. A similar dis- 
cussion occurs also in Ruak Hen, ch. 11. As against all this, 
Altabrizi states that change in the general sense of the term, if 
no distinction is made between temporal and instantaneous change, 
is to be found in all the ten categories (text quoted above n. 5). 


8. In raising the question, as we have seen above (n. 5), Crescas 
has been following Altabrizi. In trying now io answer it, how- 
ever, he disregards Altabrizi and follows other sources. 

As preliminary to our understanding of Crescas' answer, 1 shall 
reproduce here first certain texts from Narboni which are the 
underlying sources of Crescas' statements here, then 1 shall try 
to show how the distinctions made by Narboni can be traced to 
Aristotle, and finally 1 shall point out that while Crescas is fol- 
lowing Narboni on the whole he departs from him in certain 
details. 

The immediate source of Crescas' answer is the following pas- 
sage in Narboni's commentary on this proposition in the Moreh: 

A. “Change has two subjects, a sustaining subject, i. e., the 
body underlying the change, as e. g., water, and a material sub- 
ject, i. e., the quality that passes from potentiality into actuality, 
as, e. g., heat or cold, or blackness and whiteness in a body that 
is becoming black or white. With reference to the change itself, 
i. e., the transition [of the sustaining subject] from one state to 
another without reference to the state, change belongs to the 
category of passion, that is to say, it is the process of suffering 
action and of being affected and the realization of a state of being 
which previously did not exist. But with reference to the material 
subject, i. e., the state of being itself with reference to which the 
body in question is undergoing a change in passing from that 
state to another, change belongs to the category to which that 
state belongs (see below n. 12), for when a potentiality with 
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reference to any of the categories falls in some way under any 
given category, then the motion or change, which is a certain 
entelechy of that potential state of being, seeing that is a sort of 
realization whether relative or absolute, must be included under 
that category to which belongs the state of being that is passing 
from potentiality to actuality. 

This is what is meant by this proposition wherein ¡it is stated 
that change exists in certain categories. What is meant is that 
inasmuch as the material subject of change exists in four categories 
the change itself exists in those very same categories, for change 
is of the nature of the state that comes-to-be (see below n. 12) 
and, as such a state exists in four categories, change itself exists in 
them. These categories are then specified as follows: 

“The category of substance,' and this change which occurs in 
substance is “generation and corruption.” By this is meant the 
non-being and the coming-into-being of the form. With reference 
to the form which comes-to-be after it has-not-been, it is called 
generation, and this is a change from non-being to being. With 
reference to the form that passes-away, it is called corruption, 
and this is a change from being to non-being. But with reference 
to translation from one form to another form, it is called change 
from being to being. In the last mentioned case, there is only 
one change, but in the first two cases there are two changes. 

And it exists in the category of quantity, which is growth and 
diminution,' thus again two opposite motions. 

And it exists 'in the category of quality, which is alteration' in 
the proper sense of the term, as, for instance, when cold water 
becomes hot. 

And it exists 'in the category of place, which is the motion of 
translation, and to this change of place the term motion proper 
is applied but of the other kinds of changes it is used in a general 
sense.' Truly speaking there is no motion in the category of sub- 
stance, for substantial change takes place suddenly.” 
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B. A similar use of the terms “material subject” and “sustain- 
ing subject” is found in Narboni's commentary on the Moreh I, 
73, The Third Proposition: “Know that motion is the entelechy 
of that which is in potentiality, in so far as it is in potentiality, 
while it has that entelechy. Therefore the entelechy which is 
motion is an intermediate entelechy, that is to say, the material 
subject, i. e., the thing itself which passes from potentiality into 
actuality, is neither completely potential nor completely actual, 
but its realization is taking place slowly and gradually so that 
the potentiality cannot be distinguished from the actuality. If 
the motion, for instance, is that of place, it is the gradual con- 
sumption of distance. This is the material subject of motion, for 

the sustaining subject refers to the thing that is being moved.” 
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C. Cf. also Narboni on Morek 11, Introduction, Prop. XXIV: 
“From this you may gather that the term 'possible' may be ap- 
plied in general to two kinds of things: First, to that which re- 
ceives, which may be named the sustaining subject, and an example 
of this is prime matter, which is potential with reference to form, 
and likewise body, which is potential with reference to accidents. 
Second, to that which is received, which may be named the 
material subject, and an example of this is the form [with reference 
to prime matter] or the accidents [with reference to body].” 
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D. In his commentary on Algazali's Kawwanot ha-Philosofim 
TIT, on motion, Narboni quotes this distinction in the name of 
Averroes. “Said Averroes in the fifth book of the Physics. . ... 
+ «+ . . that motion has two aspects, first, with reference to ¡ts 
matter, and, second, with reference to its form. The meaning of 
this is as follows: Motion has two subjects, (a) A subject in which 
it exists, and this is identical with that which is movable. 1t is 
with reference to this subject that motion is defined as the en- 
telechy of that which is movable qua movable. (b) A material 
subject, and this is identical with that which is realizable in 
place or in quality or in quantity or in substance, if there be 
motion in the category of substance. 1t is with reference to this 
subject that motion is defined as the entelechy of that which is 
in potentiality (see about the two definitions of motion in Proposi- 


tion V, p. 523,n.5).......... Motion, then, when viewed 
with reference to its matter .......... is to be included 
under the four categories. ......... But in general, when 
we consider motion only with reference to its form. .... . 


it is to be included under the category of passion, for it is “the 
transition of a thing from state to another.” 
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E. This distinction is made, without mentioning Averroes, in 
an anonymous supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics 
(MS. Adler 1744.2) V, ii, 4: “ 'The contraries between which 
there is an intermediate etc.' Hf the question is raised that motion 
is known to exist in a category in which there is no intermediate 
between the contraries, as, e. g., the categories of action and pas- 
sion, our answer is that motion has two subjects, a material sub- 
ject and a sustaining subject, and that the motion which exists 
in the categories of action and passion is that with reference to 
the sustaining subject which we have mentioned. But in three 
categories, i. e., quantity, quality and place, there is motion, for 
these categories there is an intermediate between the contraries.” 
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F, The original statement of Averroes is not found either in his 
Intermediate Commentary or in his Epitome. 1t is found only in 
his Long Commentary on the Physics V, i, 3, of which the follow- 
ing passage is quoted from the Latin translation (p. 215ra, B): 
“Motus igitur habet duplicem consyderationem. quoniam secun- 
dum suam mate:riam est in genere eius, ad quod est motus, sec- 
undum autem formam, idest secundum quod est transmutatio 
coniuncta cum tempre, est in praedicamento passionis.'” 

There is no single passage in Aristotle to which this distinction 
of the two kinds of subjects in motion can be traced. But it can 
be shown that on the whole it reflects the main trend of his views: 

First, as pointed out by Narboni himeelf (quotations B and 
D), it is based upon Aristotle's two definitions of motion, which 
we shall discuss later in Prop. V, n. 5. 

Second, it reflects Aristotle's discussion in Physics V, 1, 224a, 
34-224b, 16. Aristotle names five things which are present with 
motion, namely, the mover, that which is moved, time, that from 
which the motion proceeds, and that to which it tends. He then 
raises the question as to in which of these five things motion exists. 
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He eliminates outright the mover, time, and tirat from which mo- 
tion proceeds. He takes up the remaining two and concludes that 
motion is in that which is moved (rd xwWobpevoy, YYunbn.) 
As for the into which (els 8, vhww 1), he draws a distinction. 
Talking the change of a thing in its process of becoming white as 
an example, he says that whiteness (Meuxórns, 129) is not mo- 
tion, but becoming white (Aebxavois, 19) is motion (Physics 
V, 1, 224b, 15-16). 

Now, taking this last example of Aristotle, the change under- 
gone by a thing in its becoming white, Averroes would call the 
thing underlying the change (7d xivobuevov) the sustaining sub- 
ject whereas the color that is becoming white (Aelxavais, he 
would call the material subject. 

Third, it may be traced to the following passage in Metaphysics 
VII, 7, 1033a, 7-12: “But though what becomes healthy is a 
man, 'a man' is not what the healthy product is said to come from. 
The reason is that though a thing comes both from its privation 
and from its substratum, which we call its matter (e. g., what 
becomes healthy is both a man and an invalid), it is said to come 
rather from its privation (e. g., it is from an invalid rather than 
from a man that a healthy subject is produced).” Now, in this 
illustration, Averroes would call “man” the sustaining subject and 
“invalid” the material subject, 

Fourth, it reflects a lengthy discussion of Aristotle which occurs 
in De Generatione el Corruptione 1, 4, 319b, 8 ff., and in Physics V, 
1, 224b, 35 ff. 1 shall start with an analysis of the passages in 
the De Generatione el Corruptione and then correlate with them 
the passages in the Physics. 

In the De Generatione et Corruplione Aristotle enumerates the 
four species of change, belonging to the four categories of guan- 
tity, place, quality and substance (319b, 31-320a, 2). Each of 
these changes is from contrary to contrary, as, e. g., growth and 
diminution in guantity; front and rear in place; hot and cold in 
guality; generation and corruption in substance. In each of these 
changes, furthermore, there is a subject or substratum (Uroxel- 
jevoy) which is receptive of both the contraries. There is, bow- 
ever, the following difference between the subject in the changes 
of quantity, place and quality and that of substance. In the first 
three, the subject is perceptible (319b, 11) and the contraries are 
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each “an accident in the general sense of the term” (320a, 1). In 
the change of substance, the subject is imperceptible (319b, 15), 
being '“'matter in the most proper sense of the term” (320a, 2), 
and the contraries generarion and corruption do not exist in it 
as accidents. Cf. Joachim, Aristotle on Coming-to-be and Passing- 
away, p. 105 f. 

Aristotle goes further to say that in the categories of quantity, 
quality and place, the changes may be considered with reference 
to three things. First, with reference to the subject. Second, with 
reference to the categories to which the contraries, considered 
independently of their subject, happen to belong. Third, with 
reference to the contraries considered together witl. their subject, 
not as accidents but as forms of the subject. If we take, for in- 
stance, the qualitative change expressed in the statement “that 
the musical man passed-away and an unmusical man came-to-be, 
and that the man persists as something identical” (319b, 25-26), 
in that change three things are to be considered. First, man as 
the perceptible, persistent subject of the contrary properties 
musicalness and unmusicalness. Second, musicalness-and-un- 
musicalness as constituting a property or quality inhering in man. 
Third, the musical man and the unmusical man considered as two 
men. Now, says Aristotle, the changes will have different desig- 
nations in accordance to each of these three aspects. 

First, “as regards man, these changes are rá0n” (319b, 29). 
The meaning of rá0y here is uncertain. Joachim takes it, with 
some hesitation, in the sense of áAkowwoes. But from Nar- 
boni's and Averroes' statements in quotations A and F, it is clear 
that in the Arabic and Hebrew translations of the De Generatione 
et Corruptione the term Tá0n here was taken in the sense of 
TúáCxe, i. e., the category of passion. Thus, according to this 
interpretation of the text, the changes with regard to the subject 
belong to the category of passion. 

Second, with reference to musicalness-and-unmusicalness con- 
stituting “a property essentialliy inhering in man” (319b, 27), 
the change belongs to the category of quality and is therefore 
called alteration (cf. 319b, 33 and 30). 

Third, “as regards musical man and unmusical man, they are 
generation and corruption” (319b, 29), i. e., they belong to the 
category of substance, 
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By the same token, we have reason to infer, if instead of ““musi- 
cal” and ““unmusical,”” we take the predicates “great and small” 
or “front and rear,” with reference to man the changes belong to 
the category of passion; with reference to greal and small or front 
and rear they belong to the categories of guantity and place re- 
spectively; but with reference to great man and small man or front 
man and rear man, the changes belong to the category of substance. 

But still, according to Aristotle, there is a difference between 
substantial change in this last illustration, which is only involved 
in the other three kinds of change, and substantial change which 
is a complete coming-to-be and a complete passing-away, as, 
e. g., the birth and death of a musical man. The former kind of 
substantial change may be called relative substantial change, or, 
to use Aristotle's own expression, it is “a certain” (Tis: Physics 
V, 1, 225a, 14) change. The latter kind may be called absolute 
substantial change, or, to use again Aristotle's own expression, 
it is change “simply” (ámiús, ibid.). We may express this dis- 
tinction between the relative and the absolute kind of substantial 
change in still another way, also suggested by Aristotle. Relative 
substantial change is from a subject to a subject, by which terms 
is meant a perceptible subject. Absolute substantial change is 
either from a subject to a non-subject or from a non-subject to 
a subject, i. e., either from a perceptible subject to an impercep- 
tible subject or from an imperceptible subject to a perceptible 
subject. 

Cf. Intermediate Physics V, ii, 3: “After it has been shown that 
motion is of two kinds, either from a subject to a subject, i. e., 
from a contrary to a contrary, or from a subject to a non-subject 
and from a non-subject to a subject, i. e., from being to non-being 
and from non-being to being, meaning by non-being here not 
absolute negation but rather privation which is inherent in 
matter, 1 say that motion cannot exist in change from a non- 
subject to a subject and from a subject to a non-subject. 1t exists 
only in the change from a subject to a subject. Although it is 
true that of both these kinds of change we say that it is from a 
non-subject to a subject, the meaning of the term 'non-subject' 
is like that of the term 'non-being' in the phrase from “non-being 
to being' when applied to the same two kinds of change. For the 
prefix 'non' is used in both these cases equivocally. Its proper 
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meaning, however, is evident. In the first kind of change we 
mean by “being' and 'non-being'” that absolute being is generated 
from absolute non-being, as, e. g., man is generated from non- 
man. This is absolute generation, and its opposite is absolute 
corruption. But in the second kind of change we mean by “being' 
and 'non-being' that being is generated from non-being which is 
a certain being, i. e., white is generated from non-white which is 
black, This is not absolute generation; it is only a certain genera- 
tion, and in the same way its opposite is not absolute corruption 
but only a certain corruption. In general, these two kinds of 
change are differentiated fiom each other in two ways. First, 
the change fiom a subject to a subject contains something actual 
which constitutes the subject of the change, whereas generation 
and corruption contains nothing actual to cunstitute the subject 
of the change. The latter is therefore called absolute generation 
and corruption, whereas the change in the former case is called 
a certain generation and corruption. The second differentia is 
that the change from a subject to a subject is from an existent 
contrary to an existent contrary and from an affirmation to an 
affirmation, whereas the change from a non-subject 10 a subject 
is from privation to existence and from negation to affirmation.” 
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In the foregoing analysis of Aristotle 1 have purposely restated 
his views in such a manner as to form a background of Narboni. 
In Narboni's language, the droxeluevoy of Aristotle is called 
“TDYD NOV, which he himself explains as "mmypn 1 et, “the 
subject in which the motion exists (or by which the motion is 
sustained).”” We may therefore translate TDYD NOV by sustain- 
ing subject. The accidents of quantity, place and quality which 
are predicated of the sustaining subject are called by Narboni 
von xou, literally, material subject, but preferably, subject mat- 
ter. This subject matter is identified by him, quite properly, with 
“form and accidents” (see quotation C). It should be noticed 
that throughout his discussion Narboni applies the expression 
sustaining subject to primary matter, i. e., to the imperceptible 
subject. He thus finds the distinction between the sustainimg 
subject and the subject matter in all the four categories, including 
the category of substance. 

On this last point Crescas seems to depart from Narboni. It 
will be impossible to explain fully all of Crescas' statements un- 
less we assume that he uses the expression sustaining subject with 
reference to a perceptible or, as Averroes calls ít, actual subject, 
and the expression subject matter with reference only to accidents 
of quantity, place and quality existing in the perceptible subject. 
He does not seem to apply this distinction to absólute substantial 
change where there is but an imperceptible sustaining subject.- 


9. Hebrew “en Ye “wnb mnemn pnyn. The term “NM here 
reflects the Greek rábos in De Gen. et Corr. 1, 4, 319b, 8. But 
the Hebrew cannot be translated here by property, for that would 
apply only to the category of quality (cf. Ibid. 319, 33), whereas 
Crescas uses it, as he proceeds to specify, with reference to the 
three categories of quantity, quality and place. The term “en 
is therefore to be understood here in the sense of accideni in 
general. Cf, ibid, 320a, 1: rábos % ovuBeBnios dos. 
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In Narboni (quotation A) the same term “kn is used also with 
reference to the category of substance. Accordingly 1 have ren- 
dered it there by siale and stale of being. 


10, We have seen above in n. 7 that while some authorities did 
include the categories of position, action and passion in their 
classifications of motion, none of them included all the ten cate- 
gories, with the exception of Altabrizi who makes a general 
statement to that effect. Furthermore, Narboni, who is the 
immediate source of Crescas here, says definitely that change 
with reference to the sustaining subject exists in the category of 
passion, which, as we have shown, is based upon a dubious state- 
ment in De Gen. el Corr. 1, 4, 319b, 28 (see above 1. 8). Conse- 
quently, this statement of Crescas here is to he rendered either 
““and the nther categories,” thus reflecting the «tatement of Alta- 
brizi, or '“and the other categories [mentioned above].'* Crescas 
himeelf later in Prop. V says that change with reference to the 
sustaining subject belongs to the categories of action and passion. 
Crescas' statement here, however, may perhaps reflect the fol- 
lowing passage in Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 11 (Makasid al- 
Falasifak VI, pp. 235-236): “As for its trne meaning. it is well- 
known that motion applies only to translation from one place to 
another, but by the common consent of the philosophers it has 
come to be used in a more general sense, signifying the transition 
from one descriptive quality to another . . . This transition from 
one state to another undoubtedly applies to all the ten categories, 
but motion does not apply to all the categories but only to 
four.” 
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11. The omission of substance is significant. Using the expres- 
sion sustaining subject, as we have suggested (above n. 8), only 
with reference to a perceptible subject, Crescas similarly uses 
the expression subject matler only with reference to accidents 
which exist in a perceptible subject. Consequently, change with 
reference to the subject matter cannot exist in the category of 
substance. 
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12. Hebrew “IM “WN 1D Wi “BRO Nx nm mam. Verbally 
this passage is undoubtedly a paraphrase of the following 
passage in Narboni (above n. 8, quotation A): RM MNIOD 
men rn Ye o YM O DON PY ON NT NN PO 
NUTT NUIT 1D WN “WDRDZ. But it is used by Crescas in a 
different sense. Narboni's original statement means that change 
is named after the terminus ad quem. Cf. Physics V, 1, 224b, 
7-8: “For change is more deno:ninated from that into which, 
than from that from which, it is moved.” Crescas' statement 
here means this: Change with reference to the accidents which 
exist in a perceptible substratum is to be found only in the three 
categories of quantity, quality and place. For it is only in these 
three categories that you have a perceptible subject receptive of 
contrary accidents, such as “augmentation and diminution in 
guantity, blackness and whiteness in quality, front and rear in 
place. In substance, to be sure, there is generation and corrup- 
tion, but these are not changes between accidental qualities but 
rather absolute substantial changes between being and non-being 
and there is no perceptible substratum there. 

Cf. Intermediate Physics V, ii, 3: “It is evident that there is no 
motion in the category of substance, inasmuch as motion is 
defined as the entelechy of that which is movable, but there is 
nothing actual that is movable in this substantial kind of change.” 
modo 9 ATT DRY 199 NyYuna re ma yan 1 pao na em 
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Intermediate Physics V, 11, 4: “It is evident that there is no 
motion in substance, inasmuch as there is no contrary in it. 
Furthermore, substantial change, as we have said, has no actual 
subject, its subject being only potential.” 
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13. That is to say, the proposition deals with change in which a 
perceptible substratum passes from one accident to a contrary acct- 
dent, as, e. g., from one size to another, from one color to another, 
or from one place to another, and then, too, with reference only 
to the size, the color and the place involved, i. e., the matter of 
the change, but not with reference to the substratum underlying 
the change. 
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14. It will have been noticed that Narboni, by taking the sus- 
taining subject to include an imperceptible subject, i. e., matter, 
and by taking also the subject matter to include forms in addition 
to accidents (see above n. 8), had no need of explaining the inclu- 
sion of the category of substance by Maimonides in this proposi- 
tion. Crescas, however, by using the terms susiaining subject and 
subject matter with reference only to a perceptible subject and 
accidents, has to look now for an explanation for the inclusion 
of the category of substance in the proposition. 

Crescas' explanation is expressed in the following statement: 
Mane NR IV O MADRO 19ND AR AYANY UD) DXYA 08 *U07 TTM 
muxo, In the English text J] have given a literal tuanslation of 
it. But what does it mean? 

It would seem that the statement lends itself 10 three possible 
explanations: 

(a) Change of substance, according to Maimonides, is always 
preceded by changes of place and quantity and always precedes 
change of quality (see Prop. XIV, p. 281). Hence, argues Crescas, 
since Maimonides has enumerated here the changes of quantity, 
quality and place, he also had to mention substance, 'nasmuch 
as it is involved in all these three. 

(b) As we have seen above (n. 8), in every quantitative, qual:- 
tative and spatial change there is a relative substantial change. 
What Crescas, therefore, means to say here is this: Whenever 
there ís a change of quantity, or of quality or of place there is 
always a relative change of substance. To take Aristotle's own 
example, when a musical man becomes an unmusical man, the 
change with reference to musical man and unmusical man and 
not with reference to man or to musical and unmusical is a rela- 
tive change of substance. Now, argues Crescas, while indeed in 
absolute substantial change there is no distinction between stus- 
taining subject and subject matter in the specific sense used by 
Maimonides, still he includes relative substantial change in the 
proposition because of its being concomitant with the other three 
changes. Similarly in Prop. XIV (Part II) Crescas points out 
that Maimonides deals only with relative generation and the 
term used by him there is the same as here, n>0D3 ¡M1 (see p. 282). 

(c) The statement may reflect the following passage in Meta- 
Physics VIII, 1, 1042b, 3-5: xal áxokovdodo: 5h rabry al 
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éNMa: peraflodhal, rúv 3 ÁNiwv % uQ % óvoiy abra obx 
áxohovbe?. The meaning of this passage is explained by Aver- 
roes in his Long Commentary (Latin, p. 211rb) as follows: That 
which has change of substance has also all the other three changes, 
but that which has change of place may not have change of sub- 
stance, as, e. g., the celestial spheres. If this be the source of 
Crescas' statement here, then it does not mean, as it would 
literally suggest, that change of substance is incident to the 
motion of the other categories, but it is rather to be understood 
to mean that change of substance involves the motion of the 
other categories. 


15. If the third interpretation given in the preceding note is 
right, then the reference here is clearly to the quotation from 
Metaphysics VIII, 1, 1042b, 3-5. Accordingly what Crescas means 
to say here is that the reason for Maimonides' inclusion of sub- 
stance among the categories of change is Aristotle's statement in 
the Melaphysics that the change of substance involves all the 
other changes. Otherwise, the reference is to Metaphysics VIII, 
1, 1042a, 32—1042b, 3, which is one of the places where Aristotle 
enumerates all the four categories of change. Accordingly what 
Crescas means to say here is that Majmonides' enumeration of 
the four categories of change in this proposition follows the enu- 
meration given by Aristotle in the Metaphysics. 


16. The emphasis is here on the word “right.” It is an indirect 
allusion to his preference of Narboni's answer of the difficulty to 
that of Altabrizi's and also to his slight modification of Narboni's 
answer (see above n. 8). 


17. Cf. De Gen et Corr. 1, 4, 320a, 17-19: “Since it is evident that, 
whereas neither what is altering nor what is coming-to-be neces- 
sarily changes its place, what is growing or diminishing changes 
its spatial position of necessity.” 

Physics VIII, 7, 260b, 13-15: “The magnitude likewise of that 
F'hich ís increased or diminished, changes according to place.” 

Kawwanot ha-Pilosophim 111 (Makasid al-Falasifah 11M, p. 
236): “Quantitative motion likewise cannot be without locomo- 
tion.” Man TYUTO 19 m yw eo no>m, 
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The same question is also raised by Hillel of Verona: “From 
Aristotle's and Averroes' statements in De Caelo et Mindo and in 
De Generatione et Corruptione it is evident that growth-and- 
diminution is motion in place.” 
01M TI “00M Om DON DOS 197 12 19M 10% 1197 yo 
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18. Altabrizi: “As for change in the category of quantity, as 
growth and diminution, it almost deserves to be called motion; 
it is not called so, because the motion therein is imperceptible.” 
002 N9uA NIPDD 29P 2 ¿MSNM AMOXA 1097 1DNDS "UT 
Jona Do no) Y2N 
A similar answer is given by Hillel of Verona: “The reason why 
the Master has ascribed growth and diminution to quantitative 
motion and not to locomotion is to be found in the fact that ob- 
jects moved by locomotion are moved either both from within and 
from without, as in the case of animals and the motion of the 
heavens, or only from without, as in the case of the motion of 
artificial things. These motions are more known to the senses, 
whereas the motion of growth and diminution is more known by 
reason and nature, for nature is the principle of motion to that in 
which it is inherent essentially” (cf. Prop. XVII, n. 7). 
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19. This seems to reflect the following passage in De Gen. et Corr. 
I, 4, 320a, 19-22: “For that which is being moved changes its 
place as a whole: but the growing thing changes its place like a 
metal that ¡is being beaten, retaining its position as a whole while 
its parts change their places.” 


PROPOSITION V 


1. The Hebrew text of this proposition reads alike in Ibn Tibbon's 
translation of the Moreh and in Isaac ben Nathan's translation 
of Altabrizi. 
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2. This statement is based upon Altabrizi: “But it is inconverti- 
ble, for generation is also a transition from potentiality to 
actuality and still is not motion.” ANY] 02 ¡TYTT *9 ¿TDUP 
mun em byan be nonp. Narboni similarly remarks: “It is evi- 
dent from this that every motion is change but that not every 
change is motion, for motion does not take place suddenly but 
is rather a gradual transition from potentiality to actuality, 
whereas the transition from potentiality to actuality which is 
change may be either sudden or gradual.” 
9 'DRMD mba pun vo 99 ye o yn do mo mo nm 
5307 bn nan 19 mex >> ¿bpm be non 19 TIN OTTO JN JOR ON 
YD YD MR DINO ¡MP OT NT 
A similar remark is also made by Hillel of Verona: “While it is 
true that every motion is change, this is not an altogether con- 
vertible definition, for not every change is motion, that is, 
motion in the ordinary sense of the term.” 
ba peosno ts bon 019 3009 19 m1 pa mw nyun 930 o dy mms 
ano ayun 9 Yun 
Cf. above Prop. IV, p. 503, n. 4. 


3. Cf. Prop. IV, p. 517, n. 10. 


4. Taken literally the text contains the following argument: (a) 
The proposition is inconvertible. (b) 1t is inconvertible because 
change means both timeless and temporal change, and of these only 
the latter can be called motion. But if this is what was meant by 
Crescas, then his conclusive remark that none of the philosophers 
has been aware of this distinction is puzzling, to say the least, 
for we have seen that the incovertibility of this proposition has 
been asserted by both Altabrizi and Narboni (see above n. 2) 
and similarly the distinction between timeless and temporal 
change is not original with Crescas (see above Prop. IV, p. 503, 
n. 4). 

What the text perhaps means to say, but says it imperfectly, 
may be stated as follows: (a) It is asserted that the proposition 
is inconvertible on the ground that change includes timeless 
change. (b) But inasmuch as Prop. IV has been explained to deal 
with change only in its respect to the ““subject matter,” in which 
respect change is temporal and is motion, Prop. V similarly uses 
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the term change in that restricted sense. (c) The proposition is 
thus convertible, contrary to the assertions of Altabrizi and 
Narboni who failed to note this distinction. 1 have therefore 
retained the reading of the printed editions “WM 11DD *'uyn Lan 
29 ¡pum 09 pira ON AM “DM ATTAD NN as against most 
of the MSS. which omit 159 and “WN and have translated the 
text according to the interpretation suggested above. 

Cf. discussion on this point in Flensberg's commentary Ogar 
Hayyim on Or Adonas, ad loc. 


5. The following preliminary remarks will help toward an under- 
standing of the rest of the chapter. 

Aristotle phrases his definition of motion in two ways: (a) 
*“'Motion is the actuality of that which is in potentiality in so far 
as it is in potentiality.” » Tod 0uváue Óvros Evrehéxeia, $ 
rovobrov, xivnois tor. (Physics 111, 1, 201a, 10-11; cf. 
Metaphysics X1, 9, 1065b, 16). (b) “Motion is the actuality of 
that which is movable in so far as it is movable.” % xivnots 
dvrekéxeia TOD xivnrOD, $ mvnróv. (Physics 11, 2, 202a, 7-8; 
cf. Metaphysics XI, 9, 1065b, 22-23). 

The diflerence between these two definitions, it will be ob- 
served, ¡is in the use of the term “potentiality” in the one and of 
the term '“movable” in the other. Averroes discusses the relative 
merits of these two definitions. Bearing in mind that a defini- 
tion, according to Aristotle, must not include the thing which is 
to be defined nor such terms as are derived from the definiend 
(Topics VI, 4, 142a, 34 ff.), that the terms it uses must be especially 
appropriate and applicable to the subject (Topics VI, 1, 139a, 
31), and that these terms must not be equivocal (Topics VI, 2, 
139b, 19 ff.), he finds certain defects in both of these definitions. 
The first definition is, according to him, equivocal and not espe- 
cially appropriate to motion in the strict sense of the term. In 
the second definition he finds that the differentia is derived from 
the term which forms the subject of the definition. His discus- 
sion is contained in the following texts: 

Intermediate Physics III, ii, 2 (Latin, -p. 450rb, D): “It is 
evident that this [the first] definition applies to all the genera of 
motion, for motion in substance is the entelechy of that which is 
in potentiality with reference to substance, in so far as it is in 
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potentiality. The same may be said of motion in quality and of 
every one of the four categories. This is a definition of motion 
derived from things which are applicable [to the term defined].” 
modo wn oxya yan >> mam mo db) by par Tam mo na 
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(In the Latin translation the last part of the sentence reads: 
'“sumpta ex rebus proprijs, (seu proportionalibus).” The trans- 
lator evidently had before him two readings, DIM» and o'bmron, 
the former of which he translated properly by “proprijs” and the 
latter he translated quite justifiably, but erroneously, by 'pro- 
portionalibus.'”” Both of these terms are used in the anonymous 
supercommentary quoted later in this note.) 


Ibid. MI, ii, 3 (Latin, p. 450 rb, F—va): “This differentia, used 
in the present [the second] definition, though not the same as the 
differentia used in the first definition, being a diflerentia derived 
from the subject of motion, is still superior to the differentia used 
in the first definition, for it does not contain that equivocation 
which is contained in the term potentiality. For potentiality may 
be found in all the ten categories, whereas the potentiality used 
in the definition of motion is the potentiality which ¡is to be found 
only in the four categories.” 
paria ma mpón bam ona ma o an ma mpón bam nn 
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The first part of this passage is elucidated by a paraphrase 
in an anonymous supercommentary (MS. Adler 1744.1): “This 
differentia, even though not as good as that used in the first defi- 
nition, being a differentia derived from the subject of motion, 
whereas that of the first definition is derived from things which 
are only appropriate and applicable to motion, is still superior 
to the differentia used in the first definition . . .” 
bam ma ph Nm 9 PUNTO Pda 99 mn OR mam am 
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These two passages of Averroes are summed up in the afore- 
mentioned anonymous supercommentary as follows: '““The firet 
definition is superior to this one, because it is made up of terms 
that are appropriate and applicable to motion, which is not the 
case with this definition. But, on the other hand, this definition 
is superior to the first, because it cannot be applied to any other 
category outside the four genera of motion, namely, substance, 
quantity, quality and place, whereas the first definition may be 
applied to all the ten categories, for in all the ten categories there 
are a potential and an actual.” 

o o o a) 
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The relation between Maimonides' definition of motion and 
the first definition of Aristotle is described by Altabrizi as 
follows: ““They have already mentioned two ways of formulating 
the definition of motion. The first we have already reproduced 
[i. e., the transition from potentiality to actuality]. The other 
is mentioned by the First Master who says that motion is a first 
entelechy of that which is in potentiality in so far as it is in 
potentiality.”” 

10 MO IRA ANNDIO 0 0710 TOR ¿ON A APTA Dr A) 
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As for the significance of the expression “first entelechy,”” used 
by Altabrizi, see De Anima 11, 1, 212a, 22-27. 

Unlike Crescas, however, Shem-tob Falaquera, after quoting 
“a certain learned man,”' probably Altabrizi, finds that Aristotle's 
definition is not the same as that of Maimonides, and points out 
the superiority of the former definition to the latter: Moreh ha- 
Morek, 11, Introduction, Prop. 5, p. 66: “A certain learned man 
said: “motion is a first entelechy [of that which is] in potentiality 
in so far as it is in potentiality, and if yot prefer you may say 
that it is a transition from potentiality to actuality.' The first 
definition explains more accurately the nature of motion than the 
second, for motion must exist potentially, being something inter- 
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mediate between potentiality and actuality ..... It must 

combine both potentiality and actuality.” 
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6. Hebrew mobw, JLS, ¿vrehéxeia, completeness or actuality, 
as distinguished from by» Jw, évépyeva, which, strictly 
speaking, means activity or actualization, Aristotle, however, com- 
monly uses these terms without distinction (cf. Zeller, Aristotle 
1, p. 348, n. 2). Both these terms are used by Aristotle in defining 
motion (cf. Physics II, 2, 201b, 31; 202a, 7; Metaphysics XI, 9, 
1065b, 22-23), and they are both likewise used by Crescas in this 
chapter. 1 have translated both these terms here by “actuality,” 
except ín two places, where Crescas used both of them together, 
when I have translated them by “entelecheia” and “'energeia.” 
The Latin translation of Averroes renders mo0 by “actus (seu 
perfectio).” 

A discussion as to the meaning of the terms “energy” and 
““entelechy” as used by Aristotle in the definition of motion is to 
be found in Simplicius on Physics TI, 1, 201a, 9 (ed. Diels, p. 
414, 1. 15 ff., and Taylor's translation of the Physics, p. 141, 
note). 


7. Cf. above n. 5. 
8. Cf. Physics 111, 2, 201b, 27 ff. 


9. Cf. Posterior Analytics 1, 4, 9la, 16: “Now it is necessary 
that these [i. e., the definition and the thing defined] should be 
convertible.” Tadra $” áváyxy ávriorpépev. 

The Hebrew term nown (Arabic ¡eta, cf. Steinschneider's 
Uebersetzungen, p. 54) corresponds to the Greek áxodeuxrixh and 
repl árodeitews by which the Posterior Analytics is called by 
Alexander and Galen respectively (cf. Zeller, Aristotle 1, p. 68, 
note). . 


t 
10. According to Maimonides' definition, motion is the transi- 
tion from potentiality to actuality. As the definition must be 
convertible, it follows that every transition from potentiality to 
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actuality is likewise motion. Now, in the motivity of any motive 
agent there is also a transition from potentiality to actuality, in 
so far as it is first a potential motive agent and then becomes an 
actual motive agent. If every transition from potentiality to 
actuality is motion, then every motivity is motion. But every 
motion requires a motive agent (see Prop. XVII). Consequently, 
every motivity would require a motive agent, thus subverting 
Aristotle's contention as to the existence of an immovable mover. 

This argument, as will have been observed, contains two ele- 
ments. First, the convertibility of definitions. Second, the im- 
possibility that everything which moves should be moved. These 
two elements occur in the following discussions of the definition 
of motion: 

A. Physics MI, 2, 201b, 20-22: “By some motion is said to be 
difference, inequality and non-being; though it is not necessary 
that any of these should be moved, neither ¡f they be different, 
nor if they be unequal, nor if they be non-beings.” 

This passage is paraphrased in Intermediate Physics 11, ii, 5 
(Latin, 450vb, L) as follows: “Among them there were some who 
said that motion is difference and inequality and others who said 
that it is non-being. However, if motion is difference, as they 
say, it will follow that whenever a thing becomes different it is 
moved. But while all things are changed into One another, they 
are not all moved.” 
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Upon this paraphrase of the Intermediate Physics there is the 
following comment in Gersonides' supercommentary: “Says 
Levi: Everything is clear until the end of the chapter, except the 
statement 'If motion is difíerence, as they say, it will follow that 
whenever a thing becomes different it is moved.' The explana- 
tion of this reasoning is to be found in the fact that a definition is 
convertible into the definiendum. Accordingly, since they say that 
motion is difference, this definition can be converted so as to read 
that difference is motion.” 
ayan 1 19 : ONO Mo RON .pIBn mo y anno do 7 01) “Re 
ma moon ob pana vo noe rr ro 00 27 oRD 100 meno 
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DR NUTO NUI TUNA TO 190N Om TEM Oe ono Ta +1) e arm 
aun a nenbyr ro ro do en nd menor 
(In the foregoing Hebrew quotations, it will have been noticed, 
the second passage uses Mibn for Muy of the first passage. Both 
represent the Greek érepórns. The Latin translator evidently 
had before him the reading nnov, and being uncertain as to its 
exact meaning translated it according to the various meaning of 
the Hebrew word by the following Latin terms: “alietatem (seu 
non ens, seu nihil, seu aliud).'” 


B. Physics 111, 3, 202a, 21-31; restated in Intermediate Physics 
III, ii, 6 (Latin, p. 451r, B ff): “There ís, however, a logica! 
doubt... . . If the motive agent is different from the movable 
object and their actions constitute together motion, 1 wish 1 knew 
whether their actions are One or two . . . . . If their actions are 
one and the same, it will follow. . . . ., but this is absurd. And 
if their actions are different, . . . . . the question is whether 
motivity is in the agent and movability in the object or whether 
both exist together either in the agent or in the object. .... 
And if we say that movability is in the object and motivity in the 
agent, seeing that they are two different things, i. e., two different 
motions, it will give rise to these alternative conclusions, namely, 
either everylhing which moves will be moved or that which possesses 
motion will not be moved.” 
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This last passage is made use of by Gersonides in Milhamot 
Adonai VI, i, 24: “For while indeed it is true that every change is 
a transition from potentiality to actuality, as may be gathered 
from its definition in the Physics, it does not follow that every 
transition from potentiality to actuality is change. The reason 
for this is as follows: Change is a transition from potentiality to 
actuality only with reference to a passive object in its process of 
suffering action, but it is not a transition from potentiality to 
actuality with reference to an active agent in its process of carry- 
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ing out its action. This becomes self-evident from the definition 
of motion, which reads: “Motion is the entelechy of that which 
is movable gua movable.' And in general, change exists in that 
which is moved and not in that which moves. Were it not so, 
the agent would be moved by the work it performs. Furthermore, 
if the transition from potentiality to actuality in the agent is 
change, we will have to say that every mover undergoes change, 
in so far as it is a mover.”” 
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It can be readily seen how these passages with their references 
to the convertibility of definitions and to'the impossibility that 
every mover should be moved could have suggested to Crescas 
his argument here. 

There is also a suggestion made by Aristote himself that from 
his first definition of motion it might be inferred that every mover 
is movable. Physics MI, 1, 201a, 23-27: '“Hence that which na- 
turally moves is also movable; for every thing of this kind moves, 
while being itself moved. To some, therefore, it appears that 
every thing which moves is moved. Whether, however, this be 
true or not, will be manifest from some other of our writings; for 
there is something which moves and is itself immovable.”" 


11. See above n. 5. Cf. Averroes' Intermediate Physics MI, ii, 3 
(Latin, p. 450rb, E F): “Aristotle says also that motion is the 
entelechy of that which is movable qua movable. This definition 
becomes evident by reasoning inductively from similars and par- 
ticulars. For building is the entelechy of that which is buildable 
que buildable. Rolling is the entelechy of that which is rollable 
gua rollable. Heating is the entelechy of that which is heatable 
qua heatable. The act of building does not exist when the house 
is already completed nor does it exist when the house exists only 
in potentiality. The act of building is rather the passage from the 
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non-being of the house to its becoming a house in actuality and 
in complete reality. This being so, it is thus proved by this in- 
ductive method of reasoning that motion is the entelechy of that 
which is movable qua movable. The justification for including 
the term 'movable' in the definition of motion is evident from 
what we have already stated, namely, that the genus of motion 
is relation. We have therefore taken the term 'movable' in the 
definition of motion, because it is more known than motion. This 
differentia, used in the present definition, though not the same 
as the differentia used in the first definition, being a differentia 
derived from the subject of motion, is still better than the dif- 
ferentia used in the first definition, for it does not contain that 
equivocation which is contained in the term potentiality, For 
potentiality may be found in all the ten categories, whereas the 
potentiality used in the definition of motion is the potentiality to 
be found in the four categories.” 
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12. See above n. 6. 


PROPOSITION VI 


1. In the Arabic original of the Moreh and in its Hebrew tranela- 
tions there follows here the statement: “The latter kind of mo- 
tion is a species of motion according to accident.” 7D "pb Nin 
mpexo, (cf. below n. 3). It is, however, omitted in Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi, from which source the Hebrew 
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version of this proposition is taleen. Similarly, toward the end of 
the proposition, Altabrizi and most of the MSS. read 9 whereas 
Ibn Tibbon and the editions read )3 jn. 


2. Hebrew ¡Dv “OD, Arabic "poh >» "xboDÚn, a literal trans- 
lation of the Greek ¿y Tp mholw hos (Physics IV, 4, 211a, 
20-21). 


3. Aristotle has several classifications of motion or change. 

A. Physics IV, 4, 211a, 17 ff.: (1) According to itself or ¡te own 
essence, xa0” adró (2) According to accident, xard ovuSe8nubs. 
This accidental motion is subdivided into (a) what he elsewhere 
calls “according to part,” illustrated by the motion of the parts of 
the body and of the nail of a ship and (b) what he elsewhere de- 
scribes as 'inherent in the mover,* illustrated by the motion of 
whiteness and of knowledge (see B, C, E). 

B. Physics V, 1, 224a, 21 ff.: (1) According to accident. (2) 
According to part, xará yétpos. (3) According to itself. 

C. Physics V, 2, 226a, 19 ff.: (1) According to accident. (2) 
According to part. (3) According to itself. 

D. Physics V, 6, 231a, 10-11: (1) According to nature, xaTd 
pboiy. (2) Contrary to nature, rapá boi». 

E, Physics VIII, 4, 254b, 7 ff.: (1) According to accident, sub- 
divided into (a) such as are inherent in movers and [b) such as 
are according to part. (2) According to itself, xa0” adró, sub- 
divided into (a) By itself, dd' adrod. (b) By something else, 
dr” GMiov. (c) By nature. (d) By violence, flg, and contrary 
to nature. 

F. De Anima 1, 3, 406a, 4 ff.: (1) According to itself. (b) Ac- 
cording to something else, xad” érepoy, or according to acci- 
dent. Here, again, Aristotle identifies “according to accident" 
with what he elsewhere calls “according to part.' 

In the foregoing classifications, it will have been noted, Aris- 
totle draws no sharp line of distinction between “according to 
accident' and “according to part.* Both are sometimes treated as 
one class and contrasted with “according to itself.” Similarly 
Algazali uses the term accidental in the sense of 'according to 
part Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 111 (Makasid al-Falasifak UI, 
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p. 238): “As for accidental, it is so called when a body is in an- 
other body and the enclosing body is moved and thereby motion 
is produced in the enclosed body." 


DU 1 Y pon Dn YYUM DOM DOM TD MPa NO 
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It will also have been noted that Aristotle makes a distinction 
between xa0' adró, mbxya, and 0d* adrod, Xy NMNBD, YIXD, The 
former means being moved independently of anything else, as 
opposed to accidental motion, whereas the latter means having 
the cause of motion in itself, as opposed to being moved by some- 
thing external to itself. (Cf. Prop XVII, n. 7). Similarly there is 
a difference between xab” ¿repoy and dx” úAbov. The former 
means being moved as a part of something else, whereas the latter 
means being moved by a cause which is external to oneself. 


A very elaborate classification is given by Altabrizi in his com- 
mentary on this proposition. But stripped of its numerous and 
cumbersome subdivisions, Altabrizi's classification is in its main 
outline based upon Aristotle's classification E. It is as follows: 


1. According to its essence, 1D MIDMIN MDP YU IMA Pr. 
This is subdivided into two parts: 

a. By something else, DY ]0 YM 197 T7T0 DR Mun ¡ome n2D, 
This is also designated as motion “by violence”, Yyunon 19 bx 
mona, and Altabrizi gives here an eightfold classification of 
violent motion. 

b. Byitself, “OY ¡0 DIN? YN 090 197 07 ¡MN MID TUYA DN 
moxya yyuno mo 1. Under this Altabrizi includes ““voluntary 
motion” and “natural motion.” 
92D RIA YU RN TT OO 1 ATTIDO PINO DN NM 
e e pam YD YD MTY ATM DTD YU NM TND AO 
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11. According to accident, mpba yyunon. This is subdivided 
by him, as in Aristotle, into two parts: 

a. According to part, Mw no) phn miro De paa yyunon '> 
TI YD. 

b. Not according to part, but existing as a quality in a sub- 
ject, illustrated by the motion of ““whiteness.” buD ...mmp e) m 
pra jan. 
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What Crescas is, therefore, trying to say here is that Maimo- 
nides' classification of motion was not meant by him to be final. 
All that Maimonides wanted to establish in this proposition is 
the fact that motion can be classified in a general way under the 
headings of essential, accidental, violent, and according to part. 
Crescas then proceeds to show how Maimonides' classification 
can be reduced to the Aristotelian and Altabrizian pattern. In 
the succeeding notes we shall see how he does it. 


4. I take the expression pp Ue mppb 071 pnyno to be an ex- 
planation of MmMDXY and not of Mmaxwi. This reclassification 
corresponds to sections 1 a b in Altabrizi's scheme. Cf, Physics 
VIII, 4, 254b, 12-20: “'Of those things, however, which are moved 
essentially, some are moved ..... by nature, but others by 
violence and contrary to nature: for that which is moved by itself 
is moved by nature, as, for instance, every animal; since an 
animal is moved by itself. But of such things as contain in them- 
selves the principle of motion, of these we say, that they are 
moved by nature. Hence, the whole animal, indeed, itself moves 
itself by nature; but the body happens to be moved by, and con- 
trary to, nature: for it is of consequence with what kind of motion 
it may happen to be moved, and from what element it consists.” 


5. Corresponds to section 11 b in Altabrizi's scheme: “Second, 
when it is no part of that which is moved essentially nor is it 
capable of having motion indpendently, as, e. g., whiteness in 
a body, for when the body is moved, the whiteness is said to be 
moved accidentally.'” (Hebrew quoted below n. 8). 

Cf. Physics VII, 4, 254b, 8-10: “Accoding to accident, in- 
deed, such as are inherent in movers or the things moved.” 


6. In Altabrizi there is no such subdivision under section 1 a. 
But in Aristotle there is mention of two kinds of ““violent motion,” 
one “according to its essence”” and the other “according to acci- 
dent,” í. e., “according to part.” Physics VII, 4, 254b, 22-24: 
“Contrary to nature, indeed, as terrestrial thinga when moved 
upward, and fire downward. Again, the parts of animals are 
frequently moved contrary to nature, on account of positions 
and modes of motion.” 
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The term “accidental,” then, is used here by Crescas in the 
sense of “according to part.” See below n. 13. 


7. For instance, the parts of an animal, which are moved with 
the whole, may sometimes move by nature and sometimes con- 
trary to nature. Cf. Physics VIII, 4, 254b, 17-20: ““Hence, the 
whole animal, indeed, itself moves itself by nature; but the body 
happens to be moved by, and contrary to nature: for it is of con- 
sequence with what kind of motion it may happen to be moved, 
and from what element it consists.” 


8. This statement reflects the following passages: 

Narboni: “The difference between 'accidental” and “according 
to part' is that in the case of the latter it is possible for the nail 
to become separated from the boat and be moved essentially.” 
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Altabrizi: “Second, when it ís no part of that which is moved 
essentially nor is it capable of having motion independently, as, 
e. £., whiteness in a body, for when the body is moved, the white- 
ness is said to be moved accidentally. Third, when it is part of 
that which is moved essentially and is capable of being moved 
independently, as, e. g., a body composed of other bodies, as the 
boards of which the boat is built and as the nails which are driven 
in them.” 
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Physics IV, 4, 211a, 18-20: “And those which are according to 
accident, some can be moved essentially, as, for instance, the 
parts of the body and the nail in the ship; but others cannot be 
so moved, but are always moved accidentally, as, for instance, 
whiteness and science: for these thus change their place, because 
that changes in which they subsist.'” 


9. Hebrew am, This is one of the many instances in this book, 
especially in the texts quoted in the notes, in which uma is used 
in the sense of “only,” after the Arabic 15), of which it is com- 
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monly used as a translation, as, e. g., toward the end of the 
Introduction to Moreh Nebukim 1 (Arabic, p. 1ía, last line): 
MY IP DION VITA ID JO MUDAR JUL 


10. Regarding the motion of the celestial spheres, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion between Avicenna and Averroes. According to 
the former, the circular motion of the spheres is not locomotion 
(DO mMYUn or Emppa myun), since the totality of the body does 
not change place at all. He therefore calls it “motion in position” 
(2XD2 ¡y or ¡DBNI MM). Averroes, however, maintains that 
it is locomotion. Cf. Prop. IV, p. 504, n. 6. 

Hence, Crescas argues as follows: 1£ Maimonides' definition of 
essential motion were true, namely, that it is the translation of a 
body from one place to another, the celestial spheres could not 
have essential motion. 


11. Continuing his argument, Crescas proceeds to prove that the 
circular motion of the spheres must be essential. The crux of his 
argument is this: Essential motion, the xa0” adré of Aristotle, 
must not be defined, as is done by Maimonides, as motion by 
which a body is translated from one place to another, but rather 
as motion by which a body is moved in virtue of itself whether 
from one place to another or within one place. 

In the course of his argument, Crescas refers to the question as 
to the nature of the motion of the spheres. According to the 
view which he ascribes to Aristotle, the celestial spheres are 
animate and intelligent beings, endowed with souls and intellects. 
Their motion is, therefore, voluntary, as is the motion of animals, 
A statement of this view is given in Aivcenna's al-Najah, p. 71 
(see Carra de Vaux, Avicenne, pp. 249-250), in Emunah Ramah 
1, 8, p. 41, and in Morek 11, 4-5. Crescas discusses it in Book IV, 
3. As to the antiquity of this view among the Jews, see Ginzberg's 
The Legends of the Jews V, p. 40, n. 112. 

The opposite view, that the circular motion of the spheres is 
natural, is discussed by Crescas also in Prop. XII, Part Il; in 
Book 1, ii, 15; and in Book IV, 3. Here he describes it as our 
own view (Y ¡ro 519 D>), 

As a matter of fact, this view is not original with Crescas, as is 
claimed by him, unless he means here by 17 meTD ro “nb the 
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view which he prefers to follow. Algazali devotes to it an entire 
chapter in his Hapgalat ha-Happalak: “Disputation XIV. Of 
their failure to establish a proof that the heavens are animate 
beings, worshipping God by their circular motion, and that they 
are moved voluntarily.” >y mew meyno omiba 1 nnen 
peo yy arm mamon ono 'mm e bb ormy 0 DoS, 
His argument is contained in the following passage (Tahafut 
al-Falasifah XIV, p. 58, 1. 25-p. 59, 1. 2; Destructio Destructionum 
XIV, p. 118rb): 

“The third [possibility for the motion of the spheres] is that 
the heavens are endowed with a particular property which prop- 
erty is the principle of their motion, analogous to the principle 
assumed by the philosophers in their explanation of the movement 
of a stone downward, and, again, like the stone, the heavens are 
unconscious of that principle. Their contention that the object 
which is sought after by nature cannot be the same as that which 
is led from by nature is erroneous, for the celestial spheres have 
no numerical difference, being one in the corporeality of their 
substance and One in the circularity of their motion, and their 
corporeal substance is not actually divisible into parts [nor is 
their circular motion actually divisible into parts]; they are divisi- 
ble only in the imagination. Furthermore, that motion of theirs 
ie not due to a quest for a place nor to a flight from a place. It is 
quite possible for a body to be created with such a nature as to 
contain in itself something which determines circular motion. 
Thnes it is motion itself that determines its own direction, and it 
is not the quest for a place that determines the particular kind of 
motion so that motion would be only an effort to reach that place. 
When you say that motion is due to the quest for a certain place 
or, if it is violent, to the flight from a certain place, you speak as 
if you consider nature as that which determines the quest for the 
place and regard motion not as an action purposeful in itself but 
as a means of approaching that place. But we say it is not im- 
possible that motion itself, and not the quest for a place, deter- 
mines its own direction. What is there to deny this view?” 
A a 
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Likewise, Shem-tob Falaquera quotes in the name of Avem- 
pace a view which corresponde exactly to that advanced here by 
Crescas. Furthermore, he claims that Aristotle himself has three 
different views with respect to the motion of the sphers, one of 
which je identical with that of Crescas. Morek ha-Moreh 11, 4, 
pp. 80-82: 

“Avempace states that 'Aristotle's view is that the celestial 
sphere is moved per se. And it is thus stated in De Caelo el 
Mundo that motion is natnral to the celestial ephere and is one 
of its properties just as upward motion is natural to fire and 
downward motion to earth .......... 

We find that Aristotle has three statements in explanation of 
the motion of the celestial sphere: First, that the celestial sphere 
is moved by nature........ + « Second, that it ja moved by 
asoul...... +... Third, that it is moved by an infinite 
force which acts as a motive agent after the manner of an object 
of desire, as has been explained above, In view of this, there are 
some people who find these statements contradictory to each 
other. But Aristotle himself has cleared the matter up in the 
Metaphysics where he says And the proximate cause of the mo- 
tion of thespheresis not nature nor an Intelligence but rather a soul. 
The remote principle of its motion, however, is an Intelligence.” ” 
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It will have been noticed that Crescas uses here three terms in 
describing the motion of the spheres: (a) voluntary, mama, (b) 
appetent, n”pwn, both of these attributed by him to Aristotle, 
and (c) natural, Mmy2b, thus corresponding to the three views 
which Shem-tob Falaquera has found in Aristotle. My insertion 
of “or” between “voluntary” and ““appetent” in the text is based 
upon that consideration. 

Among the Jewish philosophers Saadia also seems to have been 
of the opinion that the motion of the spheres was natural. Cf, 
Emunot we-Deot 1, 3, 'Yotn nym, and VI, 3. See commentary 
Shebil ha-Emunah, ad loc. 

This view is also shared by Judah ha-Levi (Cuzari 1V, 1, cf. 
Moscato's commentary Kol Jehudak, ad loc) and Isaac ibn Latif 
(Sha“ar ha-Shamayim quoted in Isaac 'Arama's 'Akedah, Sha'ar 
11, and by Moscato, op. cil.). 

Isaac “Arama (op. ctt.), who lived after Crescas, argues in favor 
of this view, claiming, however, to have found no support for it 
among Jewish philosophers except in Isaac ibn Latif. For this 
he has been called to account by Moscato (op. cif.). But Moscato 
himself fails to make any mention of Saadia and Crescas. 


12. Hebrew 05 WN Mw. This phrase was undoubtedly 
meant to be a quotation from the proposition. In the proposition, 
however, following Isaac ben Nathan's translation of Altabrizi, 
Crescas has 0ND RVW Ma. This variation is probably due to 
the influence of a lingering reminiscence of Ibn Tibbon's trans- 
lation, which reads: DON MIA WN MVA, 


13. The point of Crescas' criticism is as follows: From Maimo- 
nides' illustration of accidental motion it would seem that acci- 
dental motion is possible only in the case of accidental qualities, 
as, €. g., color, whereas there can be accidental motion in some- 
thing which is not an accidental quality, namely, the extreme 
point of a line, 

Crescas does not explain why the motion of the extreme point 
of a line along with the line should be called “accidental' motion 
rather than motion “according to part,” which are treated by 
Maimonides as two distinct classes in this proposition. It wouid 
seem that Maimonides would have put the motion of the extreme 
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point of a line under motion according to part rather than under 
accidental motion. He could cite Aristotle as his authority. 
Physics VI, 10, 240b, 8-13: “These things being demonstrated, 
we say that the impartible cannot be moved, except according 
to accident; as, for instance, the body being moved, or the magni- 
tude in which the impartible is inherent: just as if that which is 
in a ship should be moved by the motion of the ship, or a part by 
motion of the whole. But 1 call that impartible, which is indivisi- 
ble according to quantity.” 

Cf. Intermediate Physics VI, 12: “I say that that which is in- 
divisible cannot have essential motion, as is the case of a mathe- 
matical point in the opinion of the geometricians. If something 
indivisible is moved at all, it is only accidentally so; after the 
manner of parts which are moved along with the motion of the 
whole and of man who is moved by the motion of the ship.” 
DDTADT  wOTO O) ¿0x0 PND SOBR NR PITO DN "RD DO O 
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Crescas is constantly insisting upon the use of “accidental 
motion” in the sense of ““motion according to part.” See above 
n. 6, and Proposition VII, Part 1, n. 18. 


14. Hebrew boneon nm myh, 1] take DOmBDN as qualifying 
ny», despite their disagreement in gender. The surrogate “the 
Greek” is similarly applied to Aristotle by Crescas' teacher Nis- 
sim ben Reuben: “NI “NN D'DBDIM D'NDNON PT wo, (quoted 
by Isaac Abravanel in Mif'alot Elohim 1, 3, p. 6b). 


15. C£. Prop. I, pp. 161, 410. 
16. Cf. Prop. 1, Part II, n. 21, p. 411. 
17. Cf. Prop. 1, Part II, n. 22. 


18. This illustration is an unhappy one. Aristotle himself ad- 
mitted that air has some gravity. The question was merely 
whether fire has any gravity or is absolutely light. Cf. Prop. l, 
Part II, n. 23. 


19. Cf. Prop. 1, Part 11, n. 23. 
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29. Hebrew pun ma mym ma "n, This is the only chapter 
which ends with such a remark. Crescas has evidently meant 
by this remark to refer to his inclusion of the criticism of this 
proposition in the chapter dealing with its proof instead of 
putting it in a separate chapter, as he has done in other proposi- 
tions. My translation of this remark runs accordingly. 


PROPOSITION VII 
Parr 1 


1. The first part of the proposition reads alike in Crescas, in Ibn 
Tibbon's translation of the Morekh and in Isaac ben Nathan's 
translation of Altabrizi. The last part reads in Ibn Tibbon: 
593 om mire some e min yy e) ponm abw mo Dn and in 
Isaac ben Nathan: 993 cen rre ny nin py an) porr nv mo bm 
Crescas's reading agrees with neither. But within the text 
of Altabrizi's commentary there is another version of this part 
of the proposition: pywr xb pone ebv mo Low em ¿mm oyen oy 
mom om mr Nin, Evidently Crescas has combined these two 
versions of the latter part of the proposition. 


2. Altabrizi divides this proposition into four parts, which are 
designated in Isaac ben Nathan's translation by Mmuyv and in the 
anonymous tranelation by Mwpa, i. e., ¿heses, questions, problems 
(see Prop .1, Part 11, p. 457, n. 81). But they are referred to later, 
in the course of discussion, by the term ¡wpn, which has been 
adopted here by Crescas. Altabrizi: “Know that this proposition 
contains four theses.” Isaac ben Nathan's translation: IM y 
myao myo >y nopo morprii. Anonymous translation: MM! *9 YU 
mepa yan no mapa. 


3. So also in Altabrizi: “Now for the fourth thesis, namely, “any- 
thing that is indivisible cannot have motion and cannot be a 
body.' After having shown in the second proposition that “every- 
thing divisible is movable,” and as it is known that every body 
is divisible either potentially or actually, ¡it follows by the method 
of the conversion of the obverse that “anything that is indivisible 
cannot have motion and cannot be a body.' ” 
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Similarly in Nrboni: “This is known by the conversion of the 
obverse.” “mon TTD Yu Tn, 

The expressin “Mb Dn reflecte Aristotle's % xará Tr» 
áyridaci» ¿xodobónois ávéraluy yiwvojuévo. (Topics 11, 8, 113b, 
25-26). This kind of inference is called dvriorpodj ovy 
ávribége: by Alexander and conversio per oppositionem or con- 
versio per contraposilionem by Boethius (cf. Sir William Hamilton, 
Logic (1866), Vol. 1, p. 264). Thus in represents áváraliy 
yiwouévn, ávriorpogí, and “mb represents ¿vridacis, ávridegss. 

In the anonymous translation the expression used is MID 
“mon. But in both translations once the term “Jm occurs 
without “mb. Isaac ben Nathan: “0 RM 70m yan myan oy 
rompa moTpm, Anonymous: ITA 2"... "YA pan a 
“pura. 


4. A-body, cúpa, is that which has three dimensions and is a 
magnitude, rocbóy, (Cf, De Caelo 1, 1, 268a, 7 ft.; Metaphysics 
V, 13, 1020a, 7.). A magnitude is a continuous quantity (ibid.), 
and a continuous quantity is “divisible into things always 
divisible,” $uacperóv els áel Srasperá, “ron ponmo no Ya porno 
(cf. Physics VI, 1, 231b, 16, and De Coelo 1, 1, 268a, 6). We thus 
have the proposition : every body is divisible. By converting the 
obverse of that proposition, we get the fifth proposition men- 
tioned here by Crescas, namely, anything that is indivisible can- 
mot be a body. This proof is a development of a suggestion made 
by Altabrizi. Cf. quotation above n. 3. 


5. So far Crescas has been following Altabrizi. In his subseguent 
proofÍs of the first and second propositions, however, Crescas no 
longer follows him. These proofs are rather based upon Averroes” 
works: Long Commentary on Physics VI, iii, 1 (Latin, p. 265 ff), 
Intermediate Physics VI, 7, Epitome of the Physics VI (p. 30 ff), 
where the entire discussion of Crescas is to be found. The views of 
Alexander, Themistus, and Avempace are also to be found there. 
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The expression D'UN 73 MIT, used here by Crescas seemo 
to reflect the Long Commentary which reads in Latin: “Et ideo 
expositores ambiguunt in responsione in ísto loco.” 


6. Cf. Physics VI, 4, 234b, 10 f., and Intermediate Physics, VI, 7- 


7. Crescas' statement here seems to be based upon the Long 
Commentary on Physics VI, iii, 1 (Latin, p. 265vb): “Sed si hoc 
modo fueritintellectusistelocus, excipiunturtunctransmutationes, 
quae fiunt non in tempore, et ista transmutabilia sunt diuisibilia, 
et corporalia, et sic demonstratio erit particularis, et deberet esse 
universalis.”” 

In Intermediale Physics VI, 7, this objection is quoted in the 
name of Theophrastus: “Against this proof an objection has 
already been raised by Theophrastus. He maintains that the 
argnment employed in it is applicable only to a certain kind of 
changeable things, namely, things whose change takes place in 
time; but with reference to things whose change takes place in 
no-time, it cannot be truthfully said that some parts of them are 
in the terminus a quo and others in the terminus ad quem.” 
¿DD TP Dy DENT DION “0 MYDAAN Y9y pop > non mm 
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The foregoing passage in the Intermediate Physics, as will have 
been noticed, does not contain Crescas' concluding remark that 
“the demonstration will thus be of particular application.” It 
occurs, however, in another passage in the same chapter in the 
Intermediate Physics: 

“Inasmuch as it is evident that Aristotle does not mean by his 
statement 'from one thing to another” from one contrary to an- 
other, for in that case the demonstration would then be particular 
and not universal, i. e., applying only to certain changes, such 
as are in time, but not to all changes, it follows that what 
he means by that phrase is from one state of rest to another.” 
on de ono 07 e TD MINS OMAR TY NO DD 7 
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As for the meaning of “particular” and “universal' demon- 

stration, see Prop. 1, Part Il, p. 462, n. 96. 
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8. Again based upon the Long Commentary (ibid.): “Et ideo 
expositores ambigunt in responsione in isto loco, et dicunt quod 
Alexander exponit quod omnis transmutatio est in tempore, sed 
quondam latet sensum.” Cf. Intermediate Physics VI, 7: “But 
Alexander, in his anewer to this question, is reported to have 
maintained that everything that is changeable is changeable in 
time and that if anything is said to be changeable in an instant 
itis only because the time in which the change takes place escapes 
the notice of people.” 
DD TONOD Nm noo d39 20 2 “DW 103 207 NM TOD DOM 
D 1 a jm 0097 NV OR yO ¡UNTD NV O TD O 
DN "DD 
9. Crescas is simply re-echoing Averroes' summary dismissal of 
Alexander's view: “'It does not behoove us to enter into such 
subtle discusiones with Aristotle as to be led to say that the ends 
of the processes of change take place in time as did Alexander. 
Heavens! unless Alexander did not want us to include the ends 
of changes in the proposition that every change is in time, con- 
sidering them to be not changes but rather the limits of changes 
c....... This is probably what Alexander has meant, 
for that man is of too great eminence and distinction to be ignor- 
ant of such an important point in Aristotle's doctrine and to try 
to answer for him by an impossible statement, namely, that the 
ends of motion take place in time.” 
DI OM NJATO DRM Y 108 DY OXYNA> p-pyx 13 01 7 10M 
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10. Crescas' paraphrase of Themistus's view does not correspond 
with what we have of it in the Intermediate Physics. It is not 
impossible that Crescas has derived his knowledge of Themistus 
from some supercommentary on Averroes. 

Intermediate Physics Vi, 7: “Themistius has discussed this 
view of Alexander and has arrived at the conclusion that there 
are things changeable which are changed in no-time. His answer 
to the difficulty in question is that Arístotle did not intend that 
his proof be applied to this kind of change, i. e., change in no-time. 
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He saw no need for mentioning this exception because it is 
self-evident that such changes are indivisible, for when we say 
that certain things are changed suddenly we mean that they meet 
with a sudden change in all their parts.” 
na sm or nba omean mp ban om 1 997 OYBODM COM 
no we 0 9% men 19 yen m> npon 1 yu 1) 05 poor 
amo poro enb2 0779 09 9000 “0770 "19 ¿0957 05m DI) DON 01 
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Cf. Themistius, In Aristotelis Physica Paraphrasís (ed. Schenkl), 
p. 197. * 


11. Hebrew “ema ¿man bm>. The word >m is used in philo- 
sophic Hebrew as a technical term in describing the act of the 
entrance pÍ any kind of form into any kind of matter, correspond- 
ing to the Arabic )> (cf. Cuzari 11, 14: wbwxo o) nos Dom "ono 
o (bm yo hwro yori war men vyas, It reflects the Greek 
bre as in Enneads 11, iv, 8: éxeros rolvuv ró elBos abri. 
That the change of form is timeless is also confirmed by the 
following passage in Moreh 11, 12: “Every combination of the 
elements is subject to increase and decrease, and this comes-to- 
be gradually. It is different with forms; they do not come-to-be 
gradually, and have therefore no motion; they come-to-be or 
pass-away Without time.” 
119 09% MA ¿o par emm im por npom dapo 1 )3 
PE A AA IA A O 
Dr 93 
Cf. Averroes' Epitome of the Physics V, p. 21b: “But the last 
actuality in them, namely, form, arrives without time.” 
qornaa yo mm im ra pan mada Dan 


12. Intermediate Physics VI, 7: ''Avempace has solved this diff- 
culty by contending that the Philosopher did not mean by the 
term “divisible' the divisibility of magnitudes at the end of their 
motion but rather the divisibility of something changeable during 
the interval between two contraries existing in it, i. e., between 
the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem. For Avempace 
believes that the .latter kind of divisibility ís peculiar to that 
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which is changeable in time whereas the divisibility at the ex- 
tremities of motion applies to both kinds of changeable objects, 
namely, those which change in time and those which change 
without time.” 
pom pora 7069 N) D3MWA PDOM ID D7 MOR PA DAN ON 
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13. Intermediate Physics VI, 7: “This being so, it is clear that this 
proposition includes all the kinds of change that occur within the 
qualities and forms that are generated, whether they be change 
from one contrary to another, as, e. g., the motion from whiteness 
to blackness, or from non-being to being, as, e. g., the change of 
generation and corruption. But would that 1 knew whether the 
timeless changes are changes of independent existence or only 
ends of changes and whether they are from one state of rest to 
another. It is evident that they are ends of changes, seeing that 
they are timeless, and that they are not from one state of rest to 
another.” 
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14, According to Aristotle, if a thing is becoming to be in time 
A, the process of becoming is actually completed in the extremity 
of A. Cf. Physics VIII, 8, 263b, 28-264a, 3: '“For if D was be- 
coming to be white in the time A..... it was generated, and 
it is the last point of the time in which it was becoming to be.” 


15. Crescas' proof for the third proposition differs from that 
given by Altabrizi. 


16. Cf. definition of place above Prop. 1, Part I (p. 153). 


17. Quality and quantity are accidents residing in a body. 
Consequently qualitative and quantitative changes imply the 
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existence of a body. In substantive change, too, the subject that 
undergoes the change from being into non-beíng must contain 
matter which is the persistent substratum of the change (cf. 
Metaphysics VIII, 1, 1042b, 1-3, and above Prop. IV, p. 512, 
n. 8). 


18. This comment of Crescas is based upon the following pas- 
sages ín Altabrizi: 

““As for the second thesis, namely, “everything movable is 
divisible,' that, too, may be doubted. For when a body is moved, 
its motion necessarily causes the motion of its surface and of the 
extremity of the surface, ¡. e., the line, and of the extremity of 
the latter, i. e., the point. So that the point is moved along with 
the motion of the body even though it is indivisible.” 

O MI .ppo 5 am porno pyano how nm ¿men mpan oy 
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“'As for the explanation of the second thesis, know that by 
“movable' is meant here that which is movable essentially to the 
exclusion of that which is movable accidentally. By this the 
objection from the motion of the point falls to the ground, for 
the point is moved only accidentally but never essentially.' 
yyunon e) mbxya pyunon PYUNDS (mo ya MEN TOD 
M5 YN MPoa DION OPA 3 pa non mas mbpn .mpea 
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Strictly speaking, the motion of a point is according to Aristotle 
accidental only in the sense of “according to part.” See Prop. 
VI, p. 539, n. 13. 


Parr II 


19. The assumptions underlying this statement are as follows: 
All knowledge originates in sense-perception. The senee data, 
however, before they become pure objects of knowledge, must 
pass through the faculty of imagination, whence they emerge as 
imaginative forms. It is these latter upon which the Active 
Intellect operates, transforming them into intellectual concep- 
tions, Hence the statement here that the mind derives ¡ts know!» 
edge from sense perception and imagination, Cf. De Anima 111, 
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3, 427b, 14-16: “Imagination, too, is different from sensation 
and discursive thought. At the same time, it is true that imagi- 
nation is impossible without sensation, and conceptual thought, 
in turn, is impossible without imagination.” 

Milbamot Adonas 1, 9: “Because the Active Intellect makes of 
the forms of the imagination actual objects of the intellect after 
they have been only potential objects of the intellect.” 
vr ma by moo0w ny man eo en by Lor DD 
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Crescas, however, has taken his entire comment from Alta- 
brizi: “As for the first thesis, namely, “everything changeable is 
divisible”, it contains a difficulty ..... The rational soul, as 
will be shown later, is an indivisible substance, and still it is subject 
to all kinds of changes, as, e. g., it is without knowledge and then 
becomes possessed of knowledge, and similarly univrsal forms 
are generated in it as a result of its preoccupation with imaginary 
and perceptual forms. And so also there is a change with respect 
to the qualities of the soul, such as appetite, desire, joy, fear, 
anger, and their like. Thus the essence of the soul is susceptible 
to all these changes and still is indivisible. How then can it be 
asserted that “everything changeable is divisible.” ” 
von ...PpD 9 701 porno manvo )> 1198 Nm ,TmeNmI open e 
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20. Hebrew ¡or nm vir ue, This phrase does not occur in 
Altabrizi. Crescas has added it himself for a very significant 
reason. In Physics VII, 3, 247a, 16-b, 1, Aristotle states that 
while the emotions of pleasure and pain are qualitative changes, 
the habits of the intellective part of the soul undergo no change. 
To the explanations advanced by Aristotle as to why the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is not a qualittive change, Simplicius adds 
another one. It is due, he says, to the fact that qualitative change 
must always take place in time, whereas the act of the mind's 
acquiring knowledge is without time. (Cf. Simplicius in Physica, 
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ed. Diels, p. 1075, 1. 23—p. 1076, 1. 15. Cf. Taylor's translation 
of:the Physics, p. 416, n. 5). 

A statement like that of Simplicius is also found in Averroes' 
Intermediate Physics VII, 4: “It seerns also that the action of the 
intellect in attaining knowledge is not a motion, inasmuch as it 
does not take place in time.” 

Joa man > pan o yan we hotm nyuw ner 19 on 

Similar statements to the same effect occur in the writings of 
Jewish philosophers: 

Likkute Sefer Mekor Hayyim TIL, 30: mun bo men bom bym 
opo Noa ¡or xba mbomwon, of which the following is the Latin 
in Fons Vitae 1II, 48 (p. 187): “Actio autem intelligentiae est 
apprehensio omnium formarum intelligibilium in non-tempore et 
in non-loco” 

Cuzari V, 12: “Although the activity of the intellect in fram- 
ing syllogisms by means of careful consideration appears to re- 
quire a certain tíme, the deduction of the conclusion is not 
dependent on time, reason itself being above time.” 

JOOTÓm Y2 MP Naya pa reyo meo *o by mw Yom 
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Thus according to Aristotle, the acquisition ef knowledge is 
not, properly speaking, a qualitative change, inasmuch as it does 
not take place in time. But as for that matter, Crescas seems to 
argue, it may still be called timeless change, for the propositian, 
according to the interpretation adopted by Crescas, includes both 
change in time and change in no-time. j 

But see quotation from De Anima below in n. 22, where the act 
of thinking is called motion by Aristotle himself. 


21. While Crescas uses here the expression ““motions of the soul,” 
Altabrizi in the corresponding passage (quoted above n. 1) uses 
the expression “'qualities of the soul.” In Aristotle himself the 
emotions of fear, anger, and their like are described both as 
*“qualities” rowryres (Categories, 8, 9b, 36) and as ““motions” 
«has (De Anima 1, 4, 408b, 4). Cf. next note. 


22. That the emotions of pleasure and pain are changes, and hence 
in time, is asserted by Aristotle in Physics VII, 3, 247a, 16-172 ' 
“Pleasure and pain are changes in the quality of the sensitive 
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part [of the soul]. Cf. also De Anima 1, 4, 408b, 2-4: “The soul 
ís said to feel pain and joy, confidence and fear, and again to be 
angry, to perceive and to think; and all these states are said to 
be motions.” Cí. also Topics IV, 1, 121a, 30 ff., where Aristotle 
discusses the question whether motion is the genus of pleasure. 
But a direct statement on this point is found in Likkute Sefer 
Mekor Hayyim JII, 30: ION MAA PAN RO mam pan by 
¡pra erayn, of which the following is the Latin in Fons Vitae 
III, 48 (p. 187): “Actio animae animalis est sentire formas 
grossorum corporum in tempore.” 

The main point of Crescas' argument is this: The soul suffers 
change both in its rational and sensitive faculties. In the former 
it is change without time and in the latter it is change in time, 
And yet the soul itself is indivisible. It will be remembered that 
Crescas has interpreted the proposition to include both change 
in time and without time. That the soul is indivisible was gen- 
erally accepted on the authority of Aristotle. Cf, De Anima 1, 
5, 411a, 26-b, 30. 

A refutation of Crescas' criticism is found in Shem-tob Ibn 
Shem-tob's supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics V1, 7: 
““By the same reasoning may be answered the objection raised by 
Rabbi Ibn Hasdai in his book, where he argues against Aristotle, 
contending that the intellect is something that undergoes a change 
in passing from ignorance to knowledge, and still it is indivisible. 
But we may answer him in the same way by saying that the inte)- 
lect can only be said to have been changed, for its change takes 
place suddenly, inasmuch as there is no intermediate between 
ignorance and knowledge, but it cannot be said that the intellect 
is undergoing a change.” 
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23, Altabrizi: “The answer to the first objection is that we mean 
here by 'changeable' that which is changeable with reference to 
the qualities of the body, as, e. g., heating, cooling, which are 
called alteration, whereas the objection raised was from the exam- 
ple of the qualities of the soul.” 
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24. That is to say, if the Proposition, whether taken according to 
the interpretation of Avempace or according to that of Averroes, 
means, as is maintained by Altabrizi, that only corporeal objects 
that are changeable br movable must be divisible, it is entirely 
superfluous, for it is generally known that corporeal objects are 
divisible. 

This objection has been anticipated by Altabrizi himself, and 
he answers it: “Shouldst thou say that, when the term 'change- 
able' is taken as referring only to corporeal qualities, then the 
object so changeable is self-evidently a body, and hence neces- 
sarily divisible, and there was therefore no need for a special 
proposition, my answer js as follows: By 'divisible' is not meant 
here that which is potentially divisible, in which case the proposi- 
tion would be self-evident, but rather that which is actually 
divisible. The meaning of the proposition is accordingly as fol- 
lows: That which is changeable with a corporeal change is actually 
divisible. The proposition so interpreted is not self-evident. 
Quite the contrary, it needs to be demonstrated, for the elements, 
which are simple bodies, are one in reality, just as they appear to 
the senses, and still they are not actually divisible but only 
potentially.” 
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25. In Moreh 11, 1, First Speculation, Maimonides proves from 
this proposition that since God is immovable he must likewise be 
unchangeable and indivisible. Now if, according to Altabrizi's 
interpretation, the term changeable in this Proposition refers only 
to physical qualities, Maimonides could not prove thereby that 
the First Cause of motion is free of any kind of change, even of 
such change as does not refer to physical qualities, 


26. Cf. Or Adonas II, vi, 1 
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PROPOSITION VII 
Parr I 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi, except that Altabrizi has ¡uns 
meepan myum (Ibn Tibbon: nvpan Nm run”) in place of Crescas, 
mmpon nywt. 1 have translated it here in accordance with 
the original Arabic reading which is faithfully reproduced both 
in Ibn Tibbon and in Altabrizi. The significance of “that ac- 
cidental motion” will appear later in the discussion as to what 
kind of “accidental” motion is meant here in this proposition. 


2. Cf. Physics VIII, 5, 256b, 9-10: ob ydp ávayxalov TÓ 
ovuBefnxbs, ¿AA' ¿vdexduevov pr elvas. Cf. below n. 4. 


3. That is to say, since accidental motion has only possible 
existence, i. e., it may and may not exist, both these possibilities, 
existence and non-existence, must be realizable, for, according to 
Aristotle, “it cannot be true to say that this thing is possible. 
and yet will not be” (Metaphysics IX, 4, 1047b, 4-5). Cf. also 
Metaphysics IX, 8, 1050b, 11-12. “That, then, which is possible 
to be may either be or not be; the same thing, then, is possible 
both to be and not to be.” 


4. On this proposition Crescas had before him several different 
interpretations all turning about the meaning of the term “acci- 
dental.” First, Altabrizi, who takes the term “accidental” in the 
sense of ““violent'” motion. Second, Hillel of Verona and Isaac ben 
Nathan, the translator of Altabrizi, who takethe term “accidental” 
in its ordinary sense of the motion of an accident inherent in a 
subject. Third, Narboni, whose view will be quoted by Crescas 
later. 

The source of these differences of interpretation, it seems to me, 
is the ambiguity of the term Inbxya, “in its own essence,” used by 
Maimonides in the proposition. We have seen above (Prop. VI, 
n. 3) that in Aristotle there is a difference between xab' adró and 
d9' adrod, the former meaning to be itself essentiall y translated as 
a whole from one place to another, contrasted with the motion of 
color in a body or of a part with the whole, the latter meaning to 
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have the cause of its motion in itself, contrasted with having the 
cause of motion external to itself. In Hebrew no leas than in 
English it is difficult to translate accurately the difference be- 
tween the two Greek prepositions, xa7á and dró, though, as 1 
have pointed out, in the Intermediate Physics one is translated by 
wxya and the other by 'WXY MRBD or YIXD. Now, in this proposi- 
tion it is not clear what Maimonides' MMBXP2 represents, whether 
the xa0' adró or the dp” adrod. Altabrizi seems to take it to 
represent the latter, and therefore takes its opposite “accidental” 
in the sense of having the cause of motion external to itself, i. e., 
violent motion. Hillel of Verona and Isaac ben Nathan, on the 
other hand, seem to take it in the sense of the former, and there- 
fore take “accidental” in the sense of the motion of accidental 
qualities, As for Narboni's interpretation, we shall take it up 
later. 

Altabrizi: “You already know, from what has been said before, 
the meaning of “accidental motion' and “essential motion' and 
their subdivisions, and in the light of this the intention of the 
author in this proposition will not be hidden from thee.” 
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Upon this Narboni comments: “The learned Mohammed ben 
Zechariah (see Steinschneider, Ueberseteungen, p. 361, n. 764) 
Altabrizi, the Persian, the commentator of the Propositions of the 
Guide, in his explanation of this proposition es the term 
“accidental in the sense of “violent,' for “violent motion' is one of 
the subdivisions of accidental motion, as he has explained in the 
sixth proposition . » . .... .. But the translator of 
Altabrizi's commentary Rabbi Nathan ben Isaac [read : Isaac ben 
Nathan, see Steinechneider, Ueberselzungen, p. 362, nm. 769] of 
Xativa, in answer to the dificulty raised by Altabrizi said that 
while it is true that violent motion is called accidental, the Master 
does not use here the term accidental in the sense of violent but 
rather in the sense in which blackness is accidental to a body.” 
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(Isaac ben Nathan's answer referred to by Narboníi is not found 
in the printed edition of Altabrizi). 

Hitllel of Verona in his commentary, ad loc.: “This proposition 
hardiy needs a proof, for an accident is that which disappears and 
does not continue to exist in the same state. An accident is 
defined as that the existence and the passing-away of which are 
conceivable without having to conceive the passing-away of its 
subject, as, e. g., the color in a garment.” ¡1pDM *D ¿TRI PUE PM 
1930 WTITAN VO OTTO 97 APO TM MR Pay y my ar mo 
“aan 0y pax ía besa 0 "TIYN OTTO. 

If we assume with Altabrizi that the term “accidental' is to be 
taken in the sense of 'violent motion' then the source of the 
proposition is the following passage in De Caelo I, 2, 269b, 6-9: 
“Tf, on the other hand, the movement of the rotating bodies about 
the centre is contrary to nature, it would be remarkable and indeed 
quite inconceivable that this movement alone should be contin- 
uous and eternal, being nevertheless contrary to nature.” In the 
Arabic versions of the De Caelo, the Greek “contrary to nature, 
mapé pla, must have been replaced by “accidental'. Thus in 
Averroes” Intermediate De Caelo 1, iv (Latin, p. 274va, H) the 
passage quoted is paraphrased as follows: “For accidental motion 
cannot be perpetual and infinite, and to assume this is beyond the 
bounds of all reasoning, for we observe that all things perish and 
disappear.” 01? mM92N PR MTAN RXDMO “DDR 'N MMpan pum 
OM 0) DPPOA MOT RN AR 9 ¿Op 900 MNXY E YATE, 

In the Moreh ha-Moreh (p. 67) this passage of the De Caelo is 
used as the explanation and hence the source of the proposition, 
and this view is followed by Munk (Guide II, p. 8, n. 3). 

Crescas, however, seems to place the source of the proposition 
in Physics VIII, 5, 256b, 3-13, for his proof of the proposition is 
based upon that passage, and in this he is following Narboni, 
whose proof is likewise based upon that passage. 

"  Aristotle's own argument in proof of this proposition may be 
Outlined as follows: Starting with the major premise that motion 
is eternal and that there is a first mover, Aristotle tries to prove 
that the first mover cannot itself be moved. If the first mover, 
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he argues, is assumed to be moved, the question ís whether it is 
moved accidentally (xard ovy8ceBnxbs) or essentially (xa0” adrb). 
If you say it is moved accidentally, then it may be possible that 
at some time or other it will not be moved, “for accident is not 
necessary and it may not exist” (Physics VIII, 5, 256b, 9-10). 
But if the first mover may at some time cease to be moved, it 
may also cease to move, since it is now assumed that it is of such 
a nature that it must be moved while it moves. But that motion 
should come to an end is impossible, according to our major 
premise. 

Averroes' Long Commentary on Physics VIII, ii, 3, p. 375vb, 
K: “Cum posuerimus quod iste motor non movet, nisi moveatur, 
et posuerimus ipsum moveri per accidens, posaibili est ut aliqua 
hora veniat, in qua non movebitur, quod enim est per accidens, 
non est semper neque necessarium. Et cum fuerit possibile ut 
non moveatur, érit possibile ut non moveat, cum sit ita, quod 
suum moveri est necessarium in suo movere.” 

The text in the Intermediate Physics VIII, iv, 4, 2, upon which 
Crescas' proof is directly based, reads as follows: '“That not every 
mover must necessarily be moved becomed evident by the follow- 
ing argument, For if every mover were moved, it would have to 
be moved either essentially or accidentally, as in the case of the 
sailor who causes the ship to move and is himself moved acciden- 
tally by the motion of the ship. But if every mover were moved 
accidentally, and ¡ts being so moved were a condition in the 
existence of the mover as a mover, then, inasmuch as that which 
is accidental may not continue to exist, for that which is acci- 
dental does not continue eternally, it will follow that the first 
mover may not continue to exist as a mover, and if the first mover 
may cease to exist, motion may cease to exist. But this is a 
Jogical absurdity, for it has been shown that motion cannot cease 
to exist. And any premise that gives rise to an imposasibility is 
itself impossible, and of such a nature would be the statement 
that every mover must be moved accidentally.'' 
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Part II 


5, The term “nn, literally, “sphere” or “globe” and br, 
literally, “circle” or “orb” represent the Arabic ¿,5 and Yb 
respectively, but on the whole they are indiscriminately used by 
Maimonides with reference to all the different varieties of the 
celestial spheres (see Friedlander, Gusde of the Perplexed 1, 72, p. 
291, n. 1, and Il, 4, p. 32, n. 1). Here Crescas and Altabrizi (see 
below n. 6) use “YD with reference to “fire,” and by implication 
with reference to all the other sublunar elements, and 511 with 
reference to the celestial spheres. In Cusars V, 2 (end), however, 
the author speaks of ww viv, oe o, “fre sphere”, > 
men bx erro, “air sphere,” and cron br, no)m po, “water 
sphere,” but pa 15, yanbn mo, “terrestial globe.” Similarly 
in Cuzari 11, 6, ye>yn lin, "> pun 1>0>m, ““uppermost sphere'” 
but yan mo, pande mo, “terrestial globe.” 


6. This criticism as well as the illustration is taken from Altabrizi : 
“¿As for the truth of this proposition, 1 know of no proof for it. 
Quite the contrary, it is possible for one body to be set in motion 
accidentally by another body, and if the other body is moved 
essentially for ever and the two bodies are linked together as 
cause and effect, the accidental motion of the body moving 
accidentally will also continue for ever. An illustration for this is 
the globe of fire which is moved by the motion of the celestial 
sphere, and inasmuch as the motion of the sphere continues for 
ever the accidental motion of the globe of fire continues for ever.” 
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Strictly speaking the illustration used by Altabrizi is a species of 
*violent' motion rather than of “accidental.” But we have seen 
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above (n. 4) that Altabrizi takes the term “accidental' in the 
proposition in the sense of “violent.' 

7. By the parts of the sphere he means tbe spheres that are 
within the spheres. Cf. Miskneh Torah, Yesode ha-Torah, iii, 2: 
“Every one of the eight spheres containing stars is divided into 
several spheres.” pom rayon ye om mon din vin Y 
mv mr, Moreh 11, 4: “Though in some of these spheres 
there are several orbe.” 39 0%) 0 015 Nxpap *» 9y mm, 
Crescas undoubtedly alludes by this to the illustration used by 
Gersonides in the second passage quoted in the next note. 


$8. These two illustrations, one from the superficies of the celestial 
sphere and the other from its parts, are not found in Altabrizi. 
They are based respectively upon the following two passages of 
Gersonides. 

A. Supercommentary on the Intermediate Physics VIII, iv, 4: 

“Says Levi, Would that 1 mew, when something accidental is 
the consequence of something essential, why should not the 
accidental continue for ever as a result of the continuity of the 
essential? To illustrate: 1fí we assume that there exists a certain 
body that is moved eternally, such as has been shown before, but 
that its surfaces are moved accidentally, shall we then say that 
those surfaces may on that account come to rest, which will mean 
that the body itself will of necessity have to come to rest? In 
general, it is not impossible that something accidental should 
continue forever in consequence of the continuity of something 
essential.” 
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B. Supercommentary on Intermediate De Caelo I, 4: 


“* “For accidental motion cannot be continuous and infinite” . . 
An objection may be raised against this proposition by show- 
ing that accidental motion can continue for ever, as, e. g., the 
diurnal revolution of the sun which is caused by something 
external, for of itself it has only the annual motion. That it 
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should be so is quite explicable, for this accidental motion of the 
sun is caused by an eternal and natural circular motion, namely, 
the motion of the diurnal sphere. This, to be sure, is not an 
objection against the principle which Aristotle has meant to 
establish by tbis proposition, for, after all, this accidental motion 
is consequent to a natural, circular motion, but it is an objection 
against Aristotle's wording of the proposition. Some philosophers 
have been led to say that it is not inconceivable that something 
may be possible with reference to itself and necessary with reference 
to its cause, according to which view there may be continuity in 
that which is moved accidentally Averroes, however, rejects this 
view. But this is not the place to discuss this matter.” 
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An argument similar to that contained in the second quotation 
is also raised by Simplicius on Physics VIII, 6, 259b, 28-31 (ed. 
Diels, p. 1261, 11. 14-19, and Taylor's translation of the Physics, 
p. 479, n. 1): “Aristotle having said, that in things which are 
immovable, indeed, but which move themselves according to 
accident, it is impossible to move with a continued motion, it 
becomes doubtful how the celestial orbs, since they are self- 
motive animals, and have a mover essentially immovable, and not 
moving itself according to accident, but accidentally moved by 
another; for the planets are moved by the inerratic sphere with 
the motion of that sphere,—it becomes doubtful, how they are et 
the same time moved with a continued motion.” 

There is also a similarity between the answer mentioned by 
Gersonides in the name of some philosophers (probably Avicenna; 
see below n. 15) and that offered by Simplicius, as will be shown 
below in n. 11. 
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9. I take this comment to refer only to the last two cases of 
participative motion borrowed from Gersonides and not to the 
first case of violent motion borrowed from Altabrizi (see above 
n. 6). These last two cases, strictly speaking, are motion “accord- 
ing to part” and not “accidental motion.* But Crescas justifies 
himself here for calling them accidental motion by alluding to 
Maimonides' statement in Prop. VI that motion according to 
part “is a species of motion according to accident.” See Prop. 
VI, n. 1. The direct reference of 19902, in his iustration, is to the 
statement yy 39 pon mw 132 yyar amo n “and 
aimilarly, when something composed of several parts is moved as a 
whole, every part of it is likewise said to be moved” in Prop.VI. 


10. By “others” Crescas undoubtedly refers to Narboni, whom 
he mentions later in the course of his discussion, and to Ger- 
sonides, from whom, as 1 have suggested, he must have taken his 
last two illustrations (see above n. 8). It may also allude to the 
answer attempted by Altabrizi's translator quoted above in n. 4. 


11. What Narboni wants to say is this: The term “accidental' in 
the proposition does not refer to violent motion, nor to motion 
according to part, nor to the motion of accidental qualities. 1t 
refers only to one particular kind of motion, namely, the motion 
produced accidentally in a mover as a result of ¡ts being itself the 
cause of motion in something else. It is quite clear from this that 
Narboni did not take this proposition to reflect Aristotle's state- 
ment in De Caelo I, 2, 269b, 6-9 but rather the statement in 
Physics VII, 5, 256b, 3-13 (see above n. 4). 

Narboni's text reads as follows: '“What the divine Rabbi Moses 
meant by this proposition is as I shall state. The expression 
“everything that is moved accidentally,' concerning which he says 
in this proposition that it “must of necessity come to rest,' is 
meant by him to refer to everything that is moved accidentally, 
by any kind of accidental motion, in so far only as it is moved 
accidentally. 1£, for instance, we assume a certain mover to be 
moved accidentally but that accidental motion therein is the result 
of the very motion of which it is the cause, then that mover must 
Of necessity come to rest, be it a force distributed throughout 
the body and divisible or an indivisible force, as, e. g., the human 
soul in man and the Intelligence, according to the Master's view 
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(cf. Morehk 11, 1; below Prop. XI, n. 5, p. 605; above p. 267). 
When this proposition is thus interpreted, namely, that, every- 
thing that is moved accidentally is, to be taken in a restricted 
sense, i. e., in eo far as it is moved by the motion of the body of 
which it is itself the cause, it becomes self-evident that it must of 
necessity come to rest, unless there be outside of it another 
immateria] mover, as is the case of the soul of the sphere, which 
continues to be moved perpetually by the perpetual motion of the 
sphere, even though it is moved accidentally, the reason for this 
being that the soul of the sphere acquires its perpetuity of motion 
from the eternal immaterial mover.” 
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Narboni's answer, as will have been observed, is practically 
based upon a distinction between a mover that is moved acciden- 
tally by itselí and one that is moved accidentally by an external 
cause. This corresponds exactly to the answer offered by Sim- 
plicius to the same question (quoted above in n. 8): “He solves 
this doubt, therefore, by saying that it is not the same thing for 
any being to be moved accidentally by itself and to be moved by 
another” (ed. Diels, p. 1261, 11. 19-21). And this is exactly the 
same distinction implied in the answer mentioned by Gersonides 
in the name of some philosophers (see above n. 8). As we shall 
see, it is adopted also by Crescas here (see below n. 15). 

It should also be noticed that Narboni's interpretation of the 
term “accidental” corresponde exactly to the use made of the 
term in the passage from Averroes quoted above in n. 4. where it 
is illustrated by the motion caused accidentally in the sailor as a 
result of his setting the ship in motion. 
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12. Hebrew aww mba ven ma binewo un. Literally the 
Hebrew Y"men is the equivalent of the Arabic 4», exert one's self, 
make eforts (see Steinschneider, Uebersetsungen, pp. 279, 339, n. 
252). But it is not impossible that here it reflects the Arabic 
JYazal, have a thing shown to one's self, ask for an argument. In 
the Makasid al-Falasifah 11, p. 82, however, 97122 is tranelated 
by wprrr, shrink from, keep away from, Or PTY, repudiate, reject. 
See Prop. X, n. 9. 


13. Hebrew 337) “Wpn We MWXD “wpm. These two expressions 
which describe two different views as to the relation of the 
rational soul to body may be traced to Aristotle. The expression 
MWwxp “wpn reflects the view that the soul “is not body (dcópa), 
but something belonging to body (eWwuaros dé ri) and therefore 
existing (Urápxei) in the body” (De Anima 11, 2, 414a, 19-22). 
Thus the term MmwxD in this expression represents the Greek 
Urápxew, inesse, inexistence, inbeing. The term 311Y represents 
the Greek xpúcis, peitis (De Anima 1, 4, 407b, 31; 408a, 14). 
These two views with regard to the relation of soul to body are 
mentioned by Bruno and are designated by him by the same 
terms as in Hebrew: “Questa forma non la intendete accidentale, 
ne simile alla accidentale, ne come mixta alla materia, ne come 
inherente á quella: ma inexistente, associata, assistente'” (De la 
Causa, Principio, et Uno, 11, ed. Lagarde, p. 240, 1. 40—p. 241, 
1. 2). 


14, The criticism against Aristotie's proposition raised here by 
Crescas, including his rejection of Narboni's answer, is reproduced 
by Pico Della Mirandola in Examen Doctrinas Vanitatis Gentium 
VI, 2: “Falsum quoque et illud esse Hebraeus Hasdai contendit, 
quickquid ex accidenti movetur, quandoque necessario quiescere. 
Nam ex Aristoteleo dogmate sphaera ignis ex accidenti mota, 
videlicet ad orbis superioris motum, non qiescet coelo agitato: 
quod noluit Aristoteles posse quiescere, superficies quoque coeli 
extima, et partes ipsius semper agitatae, non ex se, sed ex acci- 
denti ad motum corporis in quo sun moventur. Nec responsio 
Moysis Narbonensis quicquam suffragatur, ut illud ex accidenti 
quantenus, ex accidenti vim exemplorum imminuat. Animar 
enim dum motu corporum moventur, ut coniunctae sunt moven- 
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tur, et aeterno motu coeli anima ex ejus sententia movet.” (Cf. 
Joél, Don Chasdai Creskas' religionsphilosophische Leheren. p. 83). 


15. 1 take this conclusion to be Crescas' own attempt to remove 
the objection raised against the proposition, by pointing out that 
the proposition is not meant to include the kind of accidental 
motion which proceeds by necessity from something that moves 
essentially. In a similar way Gersonides solves the difficulty in 
the two passages quoted above in n. 8. In the second of those 
passages he justifies the exclusion of this kind of accidental 
motion from this proposition on the ground that such accidental 
motion, brought about by necessity by something that moves 
essentially, is to be considered as a “necessary” rather than a 
“possible” motion, according to the Aristotelian view as inter- 
preted by Averroes. It is only Avicenna, he says, who would call 
such an accidental motion possible. We have already seen that 
the proof of this proposition, namely, that every accidental 
motion must be transient, rests upon the principle that every- 
thing accidental is possible (see above notes 2, 3, 4). Conse- 
quently, if an accidental motion cannot be called possible, such, 
for instance, as the accidental motion necessitated by some 
essential motion according to Averroes, it will have to be excluded 
from this proposition. 

As to the controversy between Avicenna and Averroes on the 
meaning of the term possibility, see notes on Prop. XIX. 


PROPOSITION IX 
Part ] 


1. The Hebrew text of this proposition is taken from Ibn Tibbon's 
translation of the Moreh. 


2. This comment of Crescas is based upon the following passage 
of Narboni: “Motion may be produced by either one of two 
causes, one of them acting as a final cause and the other acting as 
an efficient cause. By the mover in this proposition is meant that 
which acts as a proximate and efficient cause, for a mover which 
acts as a final cause, not being proximate, is not moved, as, e. g., 
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fire, for when air is moved upward in quest of ite.natural locality 
and ascends as high as fire, it is acted upon by the-latter as a final 
cause. But that which produces motion as an efficient cause, 
whether by pushing or by drawing, produces that motion only 
by contact . . ... and hence must necessarily be moved.” 
qu by mem mom by 0% Om MM NO MO m7 yan 
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Narboni's comment, as will have been observed, contains two 
points. First, that only movers which act by contact are them- 
selves moved in producing motion. Second, that movers that act 
by contact produce motion either by impelling or by drawing. 
Both these points are traceable to Aristotle. 

The first point is based upon Physics 1, 2, 202a, 3-7, (which 
seems to be the direct source of Maimonides' proposition and not 
the lengthy discussion in Physics VIII, 5, referred to by Shem-tob 
and Munk): “But as we have said, everything which moves is 
moved, being movable in capacity, and of which the immobility 
is rest: since the immobility of that to which motion is present 
is rest. For to energize with respect to that which is movable, 
so far as it is movable, is to move. But it effects this by contact: 
so that at the same time also it suffers.” 

The distinction between a cause which acts by contact and 
one which does not act by contact is elaborately developed by 
Maimonides in Moreh II, 12 (see below n. 5). 

The second point is based upon Physics VII, 2, 243a, 16-17, 
and the corresponding passage in Intermediate Physics VII, 3, 
where Aristotle enumerates four ways by which an external agent 
can produce motion in an object: (1) drawing, ¿Méis, ¡O'WD. 
(2) pushing, Úo+s, TerT?. (3) carrying, 5xnous, NOD. (4) rolling, 
ólvno:s, TOD. 


3. Hebrew bem pr, —eblál 720” $ Mayvyota AMi8os. 
Hebrew translations of magnet are: 1. nan ¡am (Morek 11 12. 
cf. Sanhedrin 107b). 2. nxwwn ya (Epitome of the Physics VU, 
p. 378). 3. nom ya (Anonymous translation of Altabrizi, Prop. 
IX). Cf. I Kings 1, 9. But in Hebrew bm is intransitive, meaning 
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ereep, crawi. Its use by the anonymous translator of Altabrizi in 
a transitive sense, as synonymous with 249 and “0D, is probably 
due to the influence of the Arabic J>5, take or draw from a 
place. The connection between the two words has already been 
pointed out by Ibn Janah in his Sefer ha-Shorashim. 


4, Cf. Intermediate Physics VII, 3: “A certain difficulty has been 
raised in the case of motion by drawing, for there are things 
which appear to move by drawing without being themselves 
moved, as in the case of the motion caused by the Magnesian 
stone which attracts iron.” 
DOD' 5070 DUUIYD INV 007 ]O020 ¡M TD p»D ¡DUDA wr “aa 
Srman JODnO ,DETION 133 par yuan o "92D 
5. These two explanations are quoted by Averroes (Intermediate 
Physics VII, 3) in the name of Alexander: 

“Alexander in his commentary on this passage answers this 
objection in two ways: First, that it is doubtful concerning these 
things whether their motion is brought about by drawing or not 
by drawing, for one may argue that the iron is moved of itself 
toward the stone by reason of a certain disposition which accrues 
to it from the stone, but that the stone does not draw the iron. 
Second, if we admit that it is done by drawing, this drawing may 
be explained by the fact that certain particles are emitted from 
the object which draws and come in contact with the object that 
is drawn and then draw it toward the former object.” 
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The second of these explanations represents the general view of 
the Atomists (see Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 230, 
n. 1), which is fully described by Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 
VI, 11. 998-1041. It is also followed by Maimonides, Morek 11, 
12: ““In the natural sciences it has been shown that a body in 
acting upon another body must either directly be in contact with 
it, or indirectly through the medium of other bodies . . . . . 
The magnet attracts iron from a distance through a certain force 
communicated to the air which is in contact with the iron.” 
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O My e 00 MR YO TOO ma 99 3 Ya APO ROM O 
ron TIEDN DIOR PON JD 9) ...VIOID 7D BUD M TIBIO Pp” 
ran ENE TIRO 12D BAM 32 pyro, Efodi significantly explains 
Maimonides “force” to mean a certain “quality emanating 
from the magnet,” NANWTI JANTD MAYO 7D MIN i. e., the “parti- 
cles” of Alexander's second explanation. 

Pico Della Mirandola's discussion of the magnet in Examen 
Doctirinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 18, is evidently based directly 
upon Averroes, and is not taken from Crescas, though the latter 
is mentioned immediately before that discussion in some other 
connection. 


Parr Il 


6. Hebrew DOM NOTD 1D. There is a subtle suggestion of a 
contrast in the choice of words here, for 19 and MM are two 
contrasting terms, denoting two different kinds of composition, 
one consisting of a harmonious blending of ingredients and the 
other of simply a juxtaposition of ingredients. (Cf. 19 nan and 
mio n23"m in Samuel ibn Tibbon's Perush me-ha-Millot Zorot). 
Now, if the iron is to acquire a new characteristic or tendency it 
must be the result of a new harmonious blending of jts ingredientes 
or qualities. Hence Crescas argues: How can the iron acquire a 
new characteristic out of its mere juxtaposition to the magnet? 


7. Hebrew bra nyo yo» no ne bb oe. My translation of this 
passage is conjectural and it has necessitated the insertion prior to 
it of a statement which is not found in the text. The passage, 
however, lends itself also to the following three translations: 

(1) “which is apparent to everybody that it must be a natural 
force of considerable strength.” 

(2) “which would require on the part of either one of them (i. e., 
the iron and the magnet) a natural force of considerable strength.” 

(3) “which would require on the part of every piece of iron a 
natural force of considerable strength.” 


8. Hebrew 19 My *Dp Om ampo va memo may. All the 
MSS. and editions agree upon having a plural pronominal 
suffix in both BI" and Emi. A change to the singular, would 
make these pronouns refer to the act of acquiring a new disposi- 
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tion on the part of the iron. What the plural pronominal suffixes 
refer to is hard to determine. My translation is conjectural and is 
dependent upon my other conjectural translation of the preceding 
passage. The plural may also refer to the iron and the magnet or 
to every piece of iron, if either one of the last two translations of 
the preceding passages suggested in n. 7 is correct. 

It is not impossible that both this pasaage and the preceding 
passage are misplaced. Another instance of a misplaced passage 
we have already met in Prop. I, Part 1, n. 104 (p. 374). Cf. also 
Prop. 1, Part II, n. 120 (p. 469). The order of the text here may 
be rearranged to read as follows: 

535 Rm Dran DUDO 128 NIDDO TRTD 00D 119) “Ok 09D “7 71m 
Om momapo 1) av19 71) ¿asxyo nom eo 2 yo *yab no na 
JA IMP PUT DOMDON MUDED 0 Dra py 9 2D mbyn op 

“The two methods mentioned by them in explanation of the 
phenomenon of the power of the Magnesian stone to attract iron 
which, according to either one of the suggested methods, is a 
natural force of considerable strength, are self-evidently ground- 
less, inasmuch as it is clear from their nature that both these 
methods are very difficult of performance. That the iron should 
acquire from the magnet, through its proximity to th latter, a 
new disposition, is a far-fetched assumption and well-nigh 
impossible.” 


9. Hebrew “ymww0 Jr *D. See Prop. 1, Part 1I, p. 417, n. 30. 


10. In opposition to the two explanations advanced by Alexander, 
Crescas argues that the attraction of iron by a magnet is not due 
to a new property which the iron acquires from the magnet nor to 
corporeal particles emanating from the magnet but rather to a 
certain natural disposition or tendency in the iron itself. This 
natural tendency, ¡"ya4 ¡Tyun, he describes as being either due to 
mnwnr, suitableness, i.e., the fact that the magnet is the proper 
place to which the iron belongs and consequently tends towards 
it, just as the natural elements according to Aristotle move in 
different directions because they have diferent proper localities, 
or to a 1700, a certain peculiar property within the nature of the 
iron itself, just as the natural elements, according to Crascas' 
own view (see Prop. I, Part II, p. 456, n. 76), move in different 
directions because of a peculiar property in their own nature. 
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Crescas' explanation of the motion of iron toward a magnet and 
its analogy to the natural motion of the elements can be traced to 
the following passage in Gersonides' supercommentary on the 
Epitome of the Physics VII: “The motion produced by the magnet 
may be considered as an action produced by a final cause, in the 
same manner as the elements are moved toward their proper 
places by reason of agreeableness and likeness.” 
ompo be oem wyuno 1) mbr e dy 1 NON JR Nyuno Tm 
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The passage in the Epitome of the Physics VII, p. 37a, upon 
which the foregoing quotation from Gersonides is a comment 
reads as follows: '“For the magnet and its like produce motion as a 
final cause in the same manner as the water circumference causes 
earth to move toward it.” 


«and bon pr yo ws bona e Ny 99 15 pr aman Jam 


It must have been to this passage of Averroes that Gersonides' 
father, Gershon ben Solomon, referred in his following explanation 
of magnetic attraction. Sha'ar ha-Shamayim JI, 3: “Of the 
amber stone, i. e., the magnet, which attracts iron, some say that 
it is of the nature of iron, but [what we call iron is] of an imperfect 
nature and hence it desires to unite itself with iron that is perfect 
[i. e., the magnet]. This is the view of Averroes.” 


ya en 9 omo em ¿ma nombre ¡De NT NOR JO 
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09m 07 12 
Literally the passage reads that the magnet is an imperfect 
kind of iron and hence is attracted by iron. But that obviously ia 
not what the author meant to say. 


We thus have three explanations of magnetic attractions, the 
two recorded by Averroes in the name of Alexander and Crescas' 
explanation, which, we have seen, can be traced to Averroes, 1 
believe there is still another explanation discernible in certain 
passages of Jewish philosophic writings. This explanation, like 
that of Crescas, attributes magnetic attraction to a certain un- 
known power or peculiar property. But unlike Crescas' explanar 
tion, it places that power or peculiar property not in the iron but 
in the magnet. 
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Sha'ar ha-Shamayim TI, 1: “In this all philosophers agree, 
namely, that plants have a vegetative soul, except Galen, who 
claims that what they have is not a soul but only a power like 
that which exists in a magnet.” 

“DW o yn ne pm rmx e >> mam da won na 
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Joseph Zabara's Sefer Sha'ashu'im IX, 11 (ed. Davidson, p. 
104): 

“And he said: “Knowest thou whence comes the juice of the 
food into the liver, seeing that the intestines have no aperture 
through which it could exit nor is there an aperture in the liver 
through which it could enter?” 

Il said: 'By that peculiar power which in the land of Arabia is 
called kassiyat, but which no man is able to understand, for it 
is not a physical force. It is analogous to the action of the load- 
stone which attracts iron not by a physical force nor by means 
of anything, but by that peculiar power”.” 
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The expression e)D M5 in this passage is intended to be a 
translation of +12, which, in addition to meaning peculiarity, 
property, i. e., tin, also means particular efficacy, power, 
energy. l have therefore rendered k>m Mm by “peculiar power” 
instead of “wonderful power.” 

The same explanation is also suggested in the following passage 
in Altabrizi, Prop. IX: 

“Know that when one body moves another body, it moves it 
either because it is a body or because it is a [peculiar kind of] body, 
tbat is to say, it moves the other body either because of its very 
corporeality or because of a certain peculiar property it possesses. 
If the second explanation is accepted, then the real cause of that 
motion is the peculiar property it possesses and it is not the body 
qua body, and consequently the body under such circumstances 
must not necessarily be moved itself while causing motion in 
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something else. As an illustration we may take the magnetic 
stone which causes motion in iron not by its corporeality but by 
a certain peculiar property it possesses, on which account it is 
not moved itself while causing the iron to be moved.” 
DN NT *BD ON ,07) NO DY UNYFY OR 9 O yr o Da9 y 
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The term “YT in this passage ] again take to be a translation 
of So as the R»B3 0 in Zabara's passage. 

This last type of explanation seems to reflect the view attri- 
buted by Plato to Thales who is said to have affirmed the load- 
stone to possess a soul, because it attracts iron.” (De Anima I, 
2, 405a, 19-21.) Plato himself explains magnetic attraction by a 
power (óbvayus) which not only the stone itself possesses but it 
imparts to others (Zon, 533D). Thus the “power” of the Ska'ar 
ha-Shamayim, the “peculiar power” of the Sefer Sha'ashu'im 
and the “peculiar property” of Altabrizi are all heirs of the “soul' 
of Thales and the “power” of Plato. 


11. Hebrew vim vinbeo oe pu no we. The printed editions 
and some MSS, read here UT VIDAD Ty NON “yw Ny uN 
which would mean: “the nature of which we shall not know until 
it will have been verified by sense perception.” This would lead 
one to credit Crescas with a vision of a future experimental 
science. But the real meaning of the passage becomes clear by 
a comparision with the following passage in 'Tkkarim 1V,35: “Just 
as the existence of the Magnesian stone attracting iron is indis- 
putably true, even though it cannot be demonstrated by reason, 
but since it is warranted by experience.'” DU"IDM ¡DN MAXDO 9) 
ron 19 em Dn pa am o ep hy me es nor in brian peon. 
1 have therefore adopted here the reading which omits "Y and 
translated the passage accordingly. 
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PROPOSITION X 


Part 1 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition down to this point follows 
Isaac ben Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. This part of the text follows Ibn Tibbon's translation of the 
Moreh, except that Ibn Tibbon uses W, as does also Isaac ben 
Nathan, in place of Crescas' second OK, 


3. In the passage following Crescas reproduces Aristotle's argu- 
ment for the deduction of matter and form, as given in Physics I, 
and Metaphysics XII, 2-4. Crescas deals again with the same 
argument later in Propositions XXII and XXV. 


4. Aristotle himself has grouped together all the views of his 
predecessora with regard to the composition of corporeal sub- 
stance into two classes; (a) the pluralists, among whom are in- 
cluded the Atomists, and (b) the monists, who are identified with 
the lonian school. Cf. De Gen. et Corr. 1, 1; Physics 1, 24. 

In Arabic philosophy this classification has been preserved. 
Thus Algazali enumerates three views with regard to the com- 
position of body, the Atomistic, the lonian and the Aristotelian. 
Kaunvanot ha-Pilosofim 11 (Makasid al-Falasifah 11, pp. 85-86): 
“Concerning the difference of opinion with regard to the com- 
position of body . . . There are three different views. Some 
say that body is composed of parts which are not divisible either 
in thought or in actuality. These parts are called atoms and of 
these body is composed. Others say that body is not composed at 
all, but its being is one in reality and definition and without any 
number in its essence. Still others say that body is composed of 
matter and form.” 
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There is one Characteristic which is common to both the one 

element of the lonians and the atoms of the Atomists, Both the 
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element of the former and the atoms of the latter are essentially 
simple in their essence. Whatever changes may occur in the one 
element or whatever differences may be discovered between one 
atom and another are due only to some unessential quality. 
Maimonides thus lays down as one of the tenets of Arabic 
atomism the proposition that “there exists nothing but substance 
and accident, and the physical forms of things belong also to the 
class of accidents” (Moreh 1, 73, Prop. VIII). DY Mm MEDI Ta 
O"pD 9 E myamn min ¿mpal. Similarly Algazali says of the 
same school (Makasid al-Falasifah 11, p. 82) that according to 
their opinion “form is an accident related to the existence of the 
“abode'.” ¡200 MNXD) Ob) po Doom YX Tuna >, 

Crescas' characterization here of the pre-Aristotelian theories 
as to the composition of body may therefore apply to both the 
Atomistic and the lonian schools. 1t will be noted, however, that 
the first part of Crescas' characterization resembles in its wording 
Algazali's description of the lonian view whereas the secondp art 
resembles the proposition quoted from Maimonides. 


5. Aristotle's refutation of the views of his predecessors are found 
in Physics 1, 24, and in De Gen. et Corr. 1, 2. These argumenta 
are all reproduced in the corresponding places in Averroes' 
commentaries, with which Crescas was acquainted. The argu- 
ments against atomism are also reproduced by Algazali in 
Makayid al-Falesifah 11, p. 86 E. and by Altabrizi in Prop. XXII. 
Furthermore, we shall see that Crescas' subsequent reproduction 
of Aristotle's argument for the distinction of matter and form is 
based upon Abraham ibn Daud's Emunah Ramah. Hence the 
significance of Crescas' reference here to the commentators of 
Aristotle. 


6. Hebrew pp 9y 19m. This expression occurs in Moreh 1, 74, The 
Seventh Argument: “Abu Nagr Alfarabi has already knocked on 
the head of this proposition.” pp 9P “35102 “TOR TON “AN 
TTprm nt, Maimonides himself, in a letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
explains this expression as the Arabic ¿+2 which literally means 
“to strike someone on the head or brain so as to cause him to die” 
but is used idiomatically as the Talmudic xmbx 1? vi» (Megillah 
19b) which literally also means “they struck it on the head or 
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brain” but idiomatically is used in the sense of refuting and 
rejecting somebody's opinion. See Munk, Guide 1, 74, p. 438, 
mn. 1. 


7. The following is a brief summary of Averroes' presentation of 
the arguments advanced by Aristotle in Physics 1, 7, in deducing 
the existence of matter and form and establishing their relation 
to each other. The logical order of these arguments may be 
restated as follows: 

A. From the phenomena of change and becoming it is evident 
that the principles (4pxal, ni?ruv) must be more than one, and 
that they must be contraries (¿yayria, D'>0), namely, non-being 
and being. 

B. These contraries alone cannot be the sole principles of be- 
coming, for nothing can come out of nothing. We must therefore 
assume the existence of a substratum (UxoxelMevoy, MI, MID) 
to which both non-being and being equally belong. That sub- 
stratum is matter. 

C. Of these three principles, substratum, non-being and being, 
only the first and the third are true principles. The second, non- 
being, is merely privation and is called principle only in an 
accidental sense. 

Intermediate Physics 1, iii, 1-3 (Latin, p. 438va): “First, 
wherein he reproduces the well-known arguments proving that 
the principles must be cont:aries and that they must be more 
than one. 

Second, wherein he reproduces the well-known arguments 
proving that the contraries alone are not sufficient as principles 
and that it is impossible but to admit a lertium quid which 
constitutes the subject. 

Third, wherein he shows that the principles in truth are only 
two, matter and form, and that privation which is the contrary of 
form is not matter but only an accident of matter, and if privation 
be a principle it is so only accidentally.' 
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Cf. Moreh 1, 17: “You are aware that the principles of generable 
and corruptible things are three, namely, matter, form, and the 
particular privation which is always joined to the matter, for, 
were matter unaccompanied by privation, it would be inacpable 
of receiving form. It is from this point of view that privation is 
included among the principles.” 
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Cf. Metaphysics XTI, 2, 1069b, 32-34: “The causes and prin- 
ciples, then, are three, two being the pair of contraries of which 
one is definition and form and the other is privation, and the 
third being the primordial matter.” 

This Aristotelian method of deducing the existence of matter 
and form from the transmutation of the elements is already found 
in Abraham ibn Daud's Emunah Ramah 1, 2. From an analogy 
of many expressions it may be inferred that Crescas' discussion 
here is taken from the Emunah Ramah. 

The corresponding passage in the Emi:nah Ramah reads as 
follows: “We thus know hy ohservation that these elements are 
changed into one another . . But... . itis inconceivable that 
the form, after passing away, should become the recipient . .... 
Hence we infer that they have a common underlying matter, 
which matter we call first matter.” 
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The assertion made by both Crescas and Abraham ibn Daud 
that that which no longer is cannot be the recipient of that which 
is coming to be reflects Aristotle's principle that “from nothing 
nothing is produced” (Physics 1, 4, 187a, 28-29). Cf. also ibid. 
187a, 32-34: “For it is necessary that whatever is generated 
should be generated either from beings ar from non-beings, and 
it is impossible that things should be generated from non-beings.'” 

The immediate source of this method of deducing the existence 
of matter and form from the reciprocal transformation of the 
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elements would seem to be the disoussion in De Gen. el Corr. 
TI, 14. 


8, That is to say, matter must be substance inasmuch as it is 
a substratum. 

The definition of substance implied in this statement is based 
upon the identification of substance with substratum, which is 
the first of the four meanings of the term substance enumerated 
by Aristotle in Metaphysics V, 8. In Aristotle this definition of 
substance reads as follows: “All these are called substance because 
they are not predicated of a subject” (¿bid. 1017b, 13-14). In 
Algazali's Makasid al-Falasifah 11, p. 82, the reading of this defi- 
nition is as follows: '“Substance is an appellative for that which 
does not exist in a subject.” Nu ab exo) bon mubo NM Oxy. 
Thus, argues Crescas, matter must be substanre in the sense of 
substratum. 

The corresponding passage im Emunah Ramah 1, 2, p. 11, reads 
as follows: '“We shall now prove that matter is substance. For 
why should it not he substance? seeing that it never passes away.” 
8) Sm 70xy PO RD) PROXY YA NP NRO DIOR DD JO AN 
obmy» =1y1. The same statement occurs also in ll, iv, 3, p. 64. 

Cf. Metaphysics VII, 3, 1029a, 10-12: ''And further, on this 
view, matter becomes substance. For if this is not substance, it 
is beyond our power to say what else it is. When all else is taken 
away, evidently nothing but matter remains.” 

Cf. also Metaphysics VII, I, 1042a, 32-34: “But clearly mat- 
ter also is substance, for in all the opposite changes that occur 
there is something which underlies the changes.” 


9. That is to say, form also is substance. The reason given here 
by Crescas for the substantiality of form reflects again mediaeval 
as well as Aristotelian discussions on the subject. Though form 
cannot be called substance in the sense of substratum, still, it is 
argued, it must be called substance by reason of its being the 
cause of the existence of a thing and also of ¡ts being that which 
limits the character of a thing and constitutes its essence. Kaw- 
wanot ha-Pilosofim YU (Makasid al-Falasifah Y, p. 82): “The 
upshot of this discussion is that the philosophers apply the term 
form in a general sense to that which is an “abode' and also to 
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that which resides in an “abode.” On this last point the Muta- 
kallimun disagree, for in their opinion form is an accident related 
to the existence of the “abode.' But the philosophers repudiate 
this view and say, how can form not be substance when it is that 
through which substance itselí persists and in which it has its 
nature and essence?” 
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This new meaning of substance corresponds to the other three 
senses in which the term substance is used according to Aristotle, 
to wit, (1) as the internal cause of the being of things, (2) as the 
limits which define the individuality of bodies, and (3) as the 
essence of things. Form is substance, according to Aristotle, in 
all these three senses: '“And of this nature is the shape or form of 
each thing” (Metaphysics V, 8, 1017b, 25-26). It will be noted 
that the three terms used by Crescas here in proving that form 
is substance correspond exactly to these three senses in which 
the term substance is applied Ly Aristotle to form, to wit, (1) 
má “277 “DN 1, through form a thing is said to have its being, 
(2) bamn, it is limited through fora, (3) DXxym wn, it has its 
essence in form. 

That form is substance but not in the sense of sulstratum but 
rather in the other senses of the term substance is also the impli- 
cation of the following passage in Sefer ha-Yesodot Y, p. 12: 
“Should any one be tempted to think that the first form is an 
accident and not a substance, we shall prove the falsity of his 
opinion from the analogy of man. Man is composed of soul and 
body. His body is analogous to matter and is related as a subject 
to his form. His soul is his form and the cause of the preservation 
of his species. And still the soul is not an accident.” 
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The corresponding passage in Emunah Ramah l, 2, p. 11, reads 


as follows: “As for the proof that form is substance, why should 
it not be substance?, seeing that it is form which transforms 
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something that does not exist in actuality into something that 
does exist in actuality.” NY TR 7,0% Mx A NO DION 
by exo byws exo ban mon em ?oxy ran. The sume state- 
ment occurs also in Il, iv, 3, p. 64. 

Aristotle's definition of substance is discussed by Hillel of 
Verona, in Prop. XXV, as follows: “It is well-known that sub- 
stance has no true definition, for a definition is composed of a 
genus and a specific diflerence, whereas substance, being a 
summum genus, is only part of a definition, and the parts of a 
definition are prior to the definition. Substance, however, has six 
properties which constitute its description, so as to differentiate it 
from accident. To begin with, it exists by itself and not with 
reference to something else, it is not in a subject, i* is the cause 
of the existence of all other beings and is prior to them in nature. 
As for the other properties, there is no need «: repcating them 
here.” 
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Crescas has thus enumerated two substances, matter and [orm. 

According to Aristotle, the following are substances: maiter, 
form, and the concrete thing composed of matter and form. Cf, 
Metaphysics VIT, 3, 1029a, 1-3; VII, 10, 1035a, 2; VIII, 1, 
1042a, 26 ff.; XII, 3, 1070a, 9 fT.; XII, 4, 1070b, 13-14. 

In Arabic philosophy, with the introduction of the Scparate 
Intelligences, of Neo-Platonic origin, these, too, were added to 
the substances. Thus Algazali enumerates the following four 
substances: matter, form, the concrete thing composed of mat- 
ter and form, and the Separate Intelligences. Cf. Kuwwanot 
ha-Pilosofim 11, (Makasid ul-Falasifah 11 p. 82). oxyn prom 
wxy3 yn Mam doom ¿00m mmm 09907 :D'9D Mya, 

Abraham ibn Daud has further subdivided them into six cor- 
poreal substances and six incorporeal substances. Emunah Ramah 
Il, iv, 3 (pp. 64-65): “At first thev discovered by perception six 
kinds of bodies: a celestial body, an elementary body, a mineral 
body, a vegetable body, an irrational animal body, an animal 
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body endowed with reason. Then by reasoning they inferred the 
existence of three incorporeal substances, namely, the common 
matter underlying the four elements. . . .form. . . .soul. .... 
the active intellect . . . . Intelligences . . . . First Mover. .... 
Thus the incorporeal substances are six in kind and the corporeal 
substances are six in kind.” 
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10. Cf. Metaphysics VIII, 1, 1042a, 27-28: “And by matter I 
mean that which, not being a “this' actually, is potentially a 
“this'." 


11. According to Aristotle there are three kinds of changes, that 
which is from a non-subject to a subject, that which is from a 
subject to a non-subject, and that which is from a subject to a 
subject. In Averroes” Intermediate Commentary, the terms 
existence and non-existence are used synonymously with the terms 
subject and non-subject (see Prop. IV, n. 8, p. 514). The first kind 
of change is generation, the second kind is corruption; the third 
kind is simply change o: motion. Cf. Physics V, 1, 225a, 7-14, 
17-18; 225b, 2. 


12. Hebrew Nyab rmx, As for the meaning of this term, see 
below n. 16. 

Crescas has thus explained the second part of the proposition, 
namely, that the natural form is the cause of the existence of 
body. 


13. Hebrew n'pu 7mnx, As for the meaning of this term, see 
below n. 16. 

The corresponding passage in Emunah Ramak 1, 2, p. 11, reads 
as follows: “As for the accidents, they apply only to that which 
happens to the body after it has become something definite.'” 

¿MP0 MP7 AN 0217 10D 710 y 110w' 0198 ,D'pon e 


14. See definition of substance above notes 8, 9. 
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15. By this comment Crescas is trying to explain the particular 
sense in which Maimonides uses the term 'force,' MD, +5, in 
this proposition. The term Nn> usually means “potentiality” as 
opposed to 'actuality.” Here, however, according to Crescas' ex- 
planation, Maimonides uses it in the sense of 'inaliety,' 'in-an- 
other-ness,” “existing in something else,” as opposed to “perseity,' 
“in-itself-ness,' “existing in itself” (cf. Munk, Guide II, p. 11, n. 4). 
In the same sense is the term used by Maimonides in Propositions 
XI, XII, XVI. 

According to this explanation Maimonides considers both 
accident and form as “forces” existing in something else. In this 
he follows the conventional method generally employed in 
stating the diflerence between matter, form, and accidents. Thus 
Algazali divides being, MY'XO, >>; into that which requires 
something in which to abide and thai which does not require 
anything for its abode. 

The former class is called “accident” in a general sense, and 
includes both form and accident proper. The latter class includes 
matter. Since form, however, is the cause of the actual existence 
of matter, unlike accident, it is called substance, even though it 
abides in matter. Matter is therefore called with respect to 
accident NY, £ +7, subject, whereas with respect to form it is 
called ¡905, ==, abode. (Cf. Makasid al-Falasifah 11, pp. 80-82; 
Shahrastani, pp. 364-365). 

Altabrizi (Prop. X) calls both accident and form by the general 
term 19Y or “NN and he designates both the subject, NM, of the 
accident and the matter, “mn, of the form by the term 19911 Dya or 
“ximo. Thus Maimonides' n> here is the equivalent of Altabrizi's , 
My. Unlike Altabrizi, however, Maimonides uses the term "Y, 
y, with reference to both matter and form (cf. Propositions 
XXI, XXID. Hence Altabrizi's yy=Ji>- (cf. p. 517). 


16. Preliminary to the explanation of this passage we shall try 
to define the terms which are used here by Crescas and incident- 
ally to give some of their equivalents. 

(a) “nm is used here in the sense of *>Y1, JWNA MM, TpbTy 
ÚMa, first matter, which in Emunah Ramah 1, 2, is also designated 
by bamon *)yn, van vonri, intelligible matter. As for the meaning 
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of Ay vonrh in Aristotle, see Ross's commentary on the Meta- 
physics (VII, 10, 1036a, 9-10), Vol. II, p. 199. 

(b) mou mux, corporeal form. So it is also designated by 
Simplicius, Avicenna and Shahrastani (see below n. 18, pp. 582, 
583). Crescas calls it later in his criticism of this proposition and 
in Prop. XI mben nm and nrammn nmx form of corporeity, the 
forma corporeitatis of Thomas Aquinas. It is also called nnx 
Dam, form of the body, and TIN nmx, first form (see Sefer 
ha-Yesodot 1, p. 11, and Emunah Ramah 1, 2). Plotinus and the 
Ihwan al-Safa call it simply ““quantity” (see references below in 
n. 18, pp. 582, 580). As for the history of this kind of form, see 
below n. 18. 

(c) bu body. The term is used here in the specific sense of 
the compound of the first matter and the first form. In the Thwan 
al-Safa (see below n. 18, p. 580) and Emunah Ramah l, 2, it is 
more precisely called nywn 07, absolute body. 

(d) my2w mnx, forma naturalis, by which is meant here the 
forms of the four simple elements which have as their matter 
the 071 or mown ue of (c). This form is also known by the follow- 
ing names. MIMPD MX, proper form (Crescas above, p. 262, 
1. 2); nrnon nx, forma elementorum (Emunah Ramah 1, 2); 
mano mx, forma elementalis (Abravanel quoted helow in n. 18 
p. 590); MD 18, forma specifica (Altabrizi, Prop. X); mn 
MDXY forma essentialis (Altabrizi, Prop. X; Abravanel quoted 
below in n. 18 p. 590). 

(e) ¡mpb, accident. Tt is also called n'1pD ¡TNX, forma accidentalis 
(Emunah Ramal 1, 2). 

Now it will be noticed that in the proof adduced by Crescas 
for the existence of matter and form the terms used are MM and 
ns, i. e., first matter and first form, whereas in Maimonides' 
proposition the terms used are D% and N'y3%9 ¡TNX, i. e., body and 
natural form. lt is Crescas' purpose here to show that everything 
he has said about the relation between first matter and first form 
may be also applied to the relation between body and natural form. 

The main point of Crescas' observation then is that the term 
matter is always to be taken as relative to the term form and 
that there is an analogy between the relation of the first matter 
to the first form and the relation of any subsequent matter to a 
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respective subseguent form. The source of Crescas' observation 
may be found in the following passages. 


Emunah Ramah 1, 2, p. 10: “That which all the elements have 
in common serves them as matter, even though first matter is only 
that which is matter of ubsolute body, but absolute body, which is 
somewhat like hyle to the elements, is not hyle in the true sense 
of the term, for it has form, namely, conjunction. From these 
elements are generated the composite things, and of these, too, 
some may be considered as matter in relation to others.'” 
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Likkute Sefer Mekor Ilayyim 1, 1: “Thus vhe relation of 
corporealitv to the matter, which is ¡ts sulyject, is analogous to 
the relation of the universal form, '. «., figures and colors, to the 
corporeality which is the subject of these figures and colors.” 
avaon 9 on NA PP NA AM NO O matan Wpa mm 
1 newn mov be joan. Cf. Fons Vitae 1, 1, p. 21, 11. 15-18. 


Parr Il 
17. Cf. below n. 24. 


18. Hebrew o'pma robos mpas. The term mpas, Jal, in this 
connection is translated into Latin by the usual “continuatio” 
(Epitome of the Meta physics U, Arabic, p. 76, l. 17; Latin, p. 373va 
Ll, 17; cf. below Prop. XIII, Part 1, n. 6, and Prop. X, Part Il, 
n. 23). But “cohesion” or ““cohesiveness,” ¡. e., that which makes 
for mass, would seem to be a more exact translation, especially 
when the term is used in connection with the views of Avicenna 
and Algazali which will be explained in the course of this note. By 
the term ““cohesion'' is meant here the characterization of matter 
as having '““mass”' or “bulk,” *My, and “rigidity”' or “resistance,” 
ryypb. This is the definition of “cohesion' as given in a passage 
in Emunah Ramakh 1, 2, which will be quoted later in this note. It 
will also be gathered from our subsequent discussion that this 
“cohesion” or '“mass'” was conceived by Avicenna and Algazali as 
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something which by itself is not tridimensional but which is 
capable of becoming tridimensional. 

With this preliminary remark about the meaning of the term 
“'cohesion” we shall now trace the origin and history of the idea of 
“'corporeal form” which is introduced here by Crescas. 

The corporeal form of which Crescas is speaking here is the 
first form in the successive stages of matter and form. In the 
Encyclopedia of the Ihwan al-Safa it is also called ““quantity,” 
iS, The compound of this corporeal form with first matter 
is “absolute body,” ¿¿lz* >, or “second matter.” It is this 
second matter that is the proximate matter underlying the four 
elements. Cf. Emunah Ran:ah 1, 2; Dieterici, Die Lehre von der 
Weltseele bei den Arabern, p. 25, Etnleitung und Makrokosmos, 
pp. 176-177, Die Naturanschauung und Naturphilosophie der 
Araber, pp. 2-3. Die Abhandlungen der Ichwán Es-Safá, p. 25. 
Cf. above n. 16. 

According to Isaac Abravanel there is no mention of the cor- 
poreal form in Aristotle, though he says, it is made much of by 
his commentators. He further indicates that the reason for the 
introduction of the corporeal form was the general belief that 
Aristotle's first matter could not itself be corporeal, that is, it 
could not be an extended body, and hence extension or corporeal- 
ity had to be postulated as a form of first matter. 

She'elot Saul X, p. 18a-L: “There is no statement in Aristotle 
with regard to the corporeal form . . . . But the commentators 
upon his works have advanced many views concerning it. One 
thing upon which they all agree is that the corporeity of a thing 
is not the first matter, for if corporeity were identical with mat- 
ter, then matter would be something actual, and as a result all 
the forms that settle upon it would be accidents, for of such 
nature is substance: when it is actual it becomes a subject in 
which all things exist as accidents. Second, corporeity is a term 
applied to form and not to matter. Third, corporeal substance 
is a genus under which are included species. But it has been 
shown in the Metaphysics that matter is not a genus. Hence cor- 
poreity is not identical with matter. Fourth, Avistotle argues 
that matter is indivisible not only actually but even potentially, 
because matter, he contends, has no diniensions and is without 
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parts at all, and therefore it is not actually divisible except by 
means of the forms which settle upon it. Since, then, matter is not 
capable of division per se, matter cannot be identical with cor- 
poreity, but the latter is joined to it rather as a form, by means 
oí which it becomes capable of division. And just as they are all 
agreed that corporeity is not identical with matter so they are 
also all agreed that corporeity is not one of the essential forms 
which are generated in a compound object, for just as the first 
matter is not divisible per se so also the essential forms are not 
divisible per se. Divisibility is due to corporejty which is [a form] 
placed between the first matter and the essential forms. Thus 
according to the view of all of them, the corporea! form is the 
first form that settles upon the first matter.” 
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The reasons leading to the introduction of corporeal form may 
also be gathered, I believe, from Simplicius' commentary on the 
Physics (ed. Diels, pp. 227-233; cf. Taylor's translation of the 
Physics, notes on p. 71 ff.). Simplicius finds a contradiction in 
Aristotle's conception of matter. On the one hand, he finds that 
Aristotle's proof for the existence Of matter from the transmuta- 
tion of the four elements would lead to the belief that matter is 
corporeal and extended. ““For Aristotle and Plato, first introduc- 
íng matter from the mutation of things which are changed, were 
of the opinion that the qualities of the elements are the hot and 
the cold, the moist and the dry; but these, having a common sub- 
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ject body, are changed about it, so that the first matter will be 
body” (Diels, p. 227, 1. 26-30). But, on the other hand, he finds 
many statements in Aristotle which explicitely afirm that first 
matter js not body and has no magnitude. He furthermore shows 
by many arguments that matter cannot be body, the last of which 
arguments reads: “Body also is defined by three intervals; but 
matter is perfectly indefinite” (Diels, p. 230, 1. 14). 

As a way out of this difficulty he suggests that the matter im- 
mediately underlying the four elements is not identical with the 
first matter of Aristotle, that the former is extended but the latter 
is inextended and that between these two matters there is a cor- 
poreal form which endows the first matter with extension. “May 
we not, therefore, admit that body is twofold, one kind, as sub- 
sisting according to form and reason, and as defined by three 
intervals; but another as characterized by intensions and remis- 
sions, and an indefiniteness of an incorporeal, impartible, and 
intelligible nature; this not being formally defined by three inter- 
vals, but entirely remitted and dissipated, and on all sides fowing 
from being into non-being. Such an interval as this, we must, 
perhaps, admit matter to be, and not corporeal form (vwpuarixóy 
el6os), which now measures and bounds the infinite and indefi- 
nite nature of such an interval as this, and which stops it in its 
flight from being” (Diels, p. 230, 11. 21-29). 

In a similar manner Plotinus mentions two views with regard 
to matter, one of which attributes to it magnitude and hence 
considers it as a body, and another which does not consider it as 
a body (Enneads 11, iv, 1). He then proves that matter cannot 
have magnitude (Enneads Il, iv, 8). Finally he concludes that 
magnitude is imparted to matter by quantity which is a form 
Bru elóos dy rocórns (Enneads 1, iv, 9). It will be noted that 
what Simplicius calls “corporeal form” is called by Plotinus 
*“quantity,” the same term, as we have seen, that is used by the 
Ihwan al-Safa, 

Thus the corporeal form was introduced. But what is the 
nature of that form? Itison this point that the views of Avicenna, 
Algazali and Averroes differ. : 

Avicenna—Matter itself, though incorporeal, has a predisposi- 
tion to receive corporeal dimensions. This predisposition, and 
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not the dimensions, is the corporeal form. The dimensions them- 
selves are added to matter as accidents. That this represents 
Avicenna's view, says Narboni, may be gathered from the former's 
Al-Shafa and Al-Najah. Cf. Horten's translation of the Al-Shafa 
under the title of Die Metaphysik Avicennas, p. 101, “Das eigent- 
liche Wesen der Kórperlichkeit, die aufnahmfahig ist fir die Art 
and Weise der drei Dimensionen. ...'”” Cf. also Al-Najah, p. 55. 
Sharastani likewise says of Avicenna's definition of corporeal form 
eo 37701) that it is a predisposition (í*=b) not identi- 
cal with the cohesion (ed. Cureton, p. 366). 

Narboni's statement in full reads as follows: 

““Avicenna, however, believes that the corporea! form is not 
identical with cohesion nor is it something to whose nature 
cohesion is essentially necessary. But it is something different 
from either of these, though it is joined to matter and is never 
separable from it. He reasons thus: The corporeal form must be 
either something to which cohesion is essentially joined in 
such a manner that it cannot exist without necessarily having 
the differentia of cohesion, or something identical with cohesion. 
If it is identical with cohesion, then body will have to remain 
coherent even after it has become divided. 1t follows, therefore, 
that there is undoubtedly something that has a potentiality for 
both cohesion and division, namely, matter. Hence cohesion itself 
gua cohesion is not the recipient of division. Rather is it that 
which is a recipient of cohesion that is also the recipient of 
division, namely, matter, inasmuch as the recipient must remain 
with that which is received. Nor can that recipient be something 
to whose nature cohesion is essentially necessary, inasmuch as 
that cohesion may pass away. Norisit, as has been said, identical 
with cohesion. 

Hence it seems that there is a substance unidentical with the 
corporeal form, and it is that substance to which both division 
and cohesion happen as accidents. That substance must be 
conjoined with the corporeal form; it cannot exist without it nor 
can it change it for another form. Hence the corporeal form js 
not identical with cohesion nor is it something to whose nature 
cohesion is essentially necessary, inasmuch as the underlying 
matter can become divided and thus have the cohesion dis- 
appear. It is that matter that is the recipient of unity through 
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the corporeal form, and it becomes a unified body by virtue of 
the corporea! form which causes it to exist, or that unity comes 
to it necessarily from the corporeal cohesion of which it is the 
recipient. The corporeal form has no existence but in matter, 
which matter is a substance, being the first abode in which other 
things exist and itself does not exist in anything else. This is the 
view of Avicenna in Al-Najah and Al-Shafa.” 
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A restatement of Avicenna's view is given also by Abravanel, 
who informs us that among those who adopted Avicenna's view 
should be included Abu Bekr ibn Tufail. She'elot Saul, p. 18b: 
“Another group believes that the corporeal form is not identical 
with the three dimensions, either the determinate or the indeter- 
minate dimensions, for both of these kinds of dimensions are of 
the same nature, both being accidents and unessential. Nor is 
the corporeal form identical with cohesion. It is rather an 
essential form which settles upon matter before the dimensions 
settle upon it. It is the dimensions that are transformed, increased 
and diminished and not the first form, for the latter is eternal, 
and is not one of the forms of the elements or of the substances 
coraposed of the elements. Of this view was Avicenna. Also Abu 
Bekr ibn Tufail was of this view, except that he added that the 
corporeal form is subject to generation and corruption.” 
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According to Narboni on Moreh 1, 69, Avicenna's view implies 
that the dimensions are superimposed upon matter from without. 
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Algazali—Matter indeed has no corporeality. Its corporeal 
form, however, is not a mere predisposition. It is identical with 
cohesion itself. The dimensions are, he agrees with Avicenna, 
mere accidents. 

Narboni: “According to Algazali the corporeal form is identical 
with tbe cohesion itself.” Mp2 NVI TORMOR ny ah mon Tn 
1XY2. i 

Abravanel: “But as to what is the corporeal form, I have found 
among the commentators a variety of views. One group believes 
that the corporeal form is identical with cohesion and that the 
dimensions are only accidents. Of this group was Joseph ibn 
*“Aknin, and it was followed also by Algazali. Hence the latter de- 
fined body as that in which it is possible to posit three dimensions 
intersecting each other at right angles.” 
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Altabrizi, too, seems to have adopted Algazali's view. Cf. his 
commentary on Prop. XXII: “That recipient is matter and the 
corporeal cohesion is form.” 'D2m mparm *>mn em dapon mm 
¡TIN NY. 

Averroes—He disagrees with both Avicenna and Algazali. The 
corporeal form to him is neither apre disposition for the cohesion 
of the three dimensions nor the cohesion itself. It is rather 
identical with the dimensions, not indeed the definite changeable 
dimensions which constitute the quantity of an object, but abso- 
lute dimensionality as such, indeterminate and unlimited. 
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His argument in full is given by Narboni as follows: 

“Thou seest that the reason on account of which they refrained 
from assuming that the dimensions themselves are the corporeal 
form is that the corporeal form is imperishable, being the cause of 
the existence of prime matter which is ungenerated and inde- 
structible, whereas the dimensions are subject to transformation 
and destruction. But the learned Averroes caught them up on 
this point, arguing that the determinate dimensions only are 
transformable, that is to say, their particular limits are altered, 
but not the indeterminate dimensions themselves. That some- 
thing non-dimensional should become dimensional is in truth the 
work of the corporeal form, which is the first form to settle upon 
the first matter and endow it with existence. It is this that the 
corporeal form is. It is not cohesion itself nor something to 
whose nature cohesion is essentially necessary, nor anything else, 
as was thought by Avicenna.” 
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(Cf. the restatement of the views of Avicenna, Algazali and 
Averroes as given by Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde IV, p. 541 ff.) 

Averroes' view of corporeal form seems to have been aleo held 
by Alfarabi. See his Mahut ha-Nefesh (Edelman's Hemdah 
Genuzah, p. 47a): “For corporeal form is defined as length and 
breadth and depth.” pa)» 27M 78 110 PDA TXT *O. 


The original statement of Averroes' view is to be found in his 
Sermo de Substantia Orbis (biv1n Dxya “mo) where he also polem- 
izes against Avicenna. In a commentary on that treatise Narboni 
remarks that from Averroes' polemic against Avicenna it might 
be inferred that Algazali's identification of corporeal form with 
the cohesion is due to a misunderstanding on his part of Avicenna's 
position. He aleo adds that the Jewish philosophers Joseph ibn 
Yobai (i. e., Joseph ben Judah ibn *Aknin, 1160-1226, disciple of 
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Maimonides, whose full name in Arabic is Abu al-Hajjaj Y usef 
ibn Yahya ibn Sham'un al-Sabti al-Maghrabi) had made the same 
mistake: “This makes it evident that Avicenna assumes that the 
corporeal form is other than the dimensiones, and also that it is not 
identical with cohesion, as was thought by Algazali and Joseph 
ben Yobai.” 
0 Pron hy e MBE ¡TIRO 2D TD DN TD ANDO mn 
20 13 OM “OMOR BY 9 mpamn 
A similar reference to Joseph ibn 'Alknin, cited by his full 
Arabic name, ia made, as we have seen, by Abravanel in the 
passage quoted above. 


The original statement of Ibn 'Alnin reads as follows (ed. 
Moritz L6wy, pp. 11-12; ed. J. L. Magnes, p. 8): “We say that 
body is an appellative for the cohesion wherein may be posited 
three dimensions intersecting each other at right angles. One of 
these dimensions is called length, the other breadth and the third 
depth, i. e., height. This is what is meant by corporeity, which 
is the first [form] to be found in matter, while the latter is as yet 
undistinguished by any other form, and this corporeity is not 
identical with the dimension, for the latter is an accident of the 
category of quantity, which may change and incrcase and 
diminish in connection with any given matter . . . . Thus the 
form is not the dimension itself but the cohesion wherein the 
dimension may be posited.” 
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It would seem that Algazali's view with regard to the identifica- 
tion of corporeal form with the cohesion itself was also adopted 
by Abraham ibn Daud. Emunah Ramak 1, 2, p. 10: “Then 
God endowed matter with the form of body, i. e., the form 
of an absolute body, which is not air, nor water, nor fire, nor 
earth, but is only cohesion, by which we mean that thereby the 
substance has a certain massiveness in which it is possible to 
posit three dimensions intersecting each other at right angles.” 
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Cf. also ¿bid. p. 11: “You should also know that substance is 
divided into corporeal and incorporeal. It is corporeal substance 
which we are considering now. It is a substance which has 
a certain mass and rigidity in which it is possible to posit 
three dimensions intersecting each other at right angles. And 
this is what we meant by saying that its form is the cohesion 
and its matter is that which forms the substratum of the cohesion.'' 
MY 0x0 pam oxym ¿om mom vom be por oxyr9 yan nn 
rv 0 TY “0DN 039 719 NYOPpm *2DyA 1D 1 7D 0xy Nim ny 
Mp3 NT WNXO VOR “WR NN AU nv by Dn MubBnn 
Mmparnin Rou Nm vwwm. It may, however, be argued that the 
term mpaúnn used in the Emunak Ramah, unlike the term mpa7, 
does not mean “cohesion” but rather a “predisposition for co- 
hesion,”” and Abraham ibn Daud would thus accuratelv re- 
produce the view of Avicenna. 

(Cf. Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorum 1, 12: “A body is that 
being which hath these three dimensions, breadth, depth, and 
length ;—or a bulk which makes a sensible resistance.” Hence the 
term "DY in the Emunah Ramah reflects the Greek 8yxos, bulk, 
mass, and the term nvupb reflects ávrirurla, the resistance of a 
hard body.) 

Joseph ibn Zaddik, on the other hand, would seem to have 
anticipated Averroes' conception of the corporeal form, namely, 
that it is identical with the three dimensions. 'Olam Kafan 1, 
ñi, p. 13: “For the matter which is the substratum of these 
four natural forms of the elements is something spatial, being 
itself invested with the form of corporeity, which is identical with 
length and breadth and depth.” oyaln nyaneb Nm no” *) 
POYM IMM INN NO ¿MDI NN 923 ¿PD PrmD xy Nm 1. 
But, as we have shown before, Averroes' view had been held 
by Alfarabi long before Joseph ibn Zaddik. 

It will be noticed that Crescas has reproduced here only one 
definition of corporeal form and describes it as the view shared in 
common by Avicenna, Algazali and their followers. He has phrased 
his definition, however, is a vague and noncommital manner. 
If he had simply said mpam nor rs obxx mon ano, “for 
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they believe that the corporeal form is nothing but the co- 
hesion,” he would have been committing himself to Algazali's 
view. Tf he had said opna rwben nor oe 09xk Mov TIOS, 
“for they believe that the corporeal form is nothing but the three 
dimensions,” he would have been committing himself to Averroes' 
view. By combining these two statements it is not clear which 
of these two views he meant to espouse. Nor is there anything in 
his statement to include or to exclude the view of Avicenna. 1t 
is not impossible that Crescas has purposely used this vague or 
rather cmposite language in order to leave the question open, as 
if to say, the corporeal form is the cohesion of the three di- 
mensions in whichever sense you prefer to take it A similar 
vaguness marks also his statement in Prop. XI, where he says 
that the corporeal form is “the cohesion of the dimensions.” 
O'PAm Mpa7 no ban mx no». 


A few more data bearing upon the history of this problem are 
contained in that correspondence between Saul ha-Kohen Ash- 
kenazi and Isaac Abravanel. 


Saul Ashkenazi's letter (pp. 9b-10b) contains a restatement of 
Averroes' view from the latter's Treatise on the Possibility of 
Conjunction with the Active Intellect (Mp3T1 MIUWBN NUN) and 
Narboni's commentary on that work. The writer further gives an 
account of the conflicting opinions held by Elijah Delmedigo, 
Elijah Habillo, Shem-tob, and Abraham Bibago. 


In his answer (p. 18 ff.), Abravanel informs his correspondent 
that the original sources of the discussion are Algazali'as Kawwanot 
and Averroes' Epitome of the Metaphysics. (See Epitome of the 
Melaphysics 11 end. Arabic, p. 76, $ 73 ff. Latin, p. 373rb ff. 
Quirós Rodriques, p. 119 ff. Horten, p. 89 ff. Van den Bergh, p. 
63 ff.) By the former reference he undoubtedly means Narboni's 
commentary rather than the Kawwano! itself. He also ventures 
to give his own view on the subject as well as that of his son Judah 
Abravanel (Leo Hebraeus). The latter's view will be reproduced 
below in n. 26. Isaac Abravanel's view is stated by him in the 
following passage (pp. 19b-20a): 

“TI now turn my attention to another view which appears to me 
to be the most plausible with reference to this problem, namely, 
that the corporeal form in any body is identical with its sub- 
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stantial form [forma substantialis] . ....... And let not 
this diversity of terms trouble you, viz., that the same form 
should be called elemental form [forma elementalis] and also 
corporeal form [forma corporeitatis] . . . . . . .. For the 
truth of this view there are ten arguments.” 
ema o pr mn ma ¿a y Oe 2919 TA 23 an 
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There seems to have been a great deal of confusion among 
Jewish students of philosophy in the Middle Ages as to the mean- 
ing of corporeal form. Narboni in his Commentary on the Kaw- 
wanot has the following justification for his lengthy discussion: 
“We have dwelt at such length upon this subject, owing to the 
abstruseness of the problem itself, the diversity of opinions about 
it among the philosophers, the insufficient understanding on the 
part of the philosophizers of our own time as to the proper distinc- 
tion between these opinions, and, in addition to all this, the oh- 
scurity and confusion which characterize the discussions of those 
commentators who attempted to explain it. It is for these reasons 
that we have gone into all this trouble here to direct you to the 
proper understanding of this problem.” 
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19, Hebrew mas mw by ponano p'pma mv. This corresponds 
exactly to the definition of body as given by Algazali in Kawwanot 
ha-Pilosofim 11 (Makosid al-Falasifoh 1, p. 83): JS 3 6 
“lb Uy yde deblis toda 2 dd ajo ly pay 
which is translated into Hebrew as follows: (a) MS. Adler 1500: 
mv by oanm jravon 9 opa robe a moro “me ayy 3 mn DY 
max), (b) MS. Adler 978: rv a we “ex oxy b> wm Dm 
masa mir by ona ombv, See quotation from Abravanel above 
inn. 18,p.585. Cf. Emunah Ramah 1, 2, p. 11: Mv "DOI OXPM 
VUYY WDR D30 10 MWPBM "DyN 10 19 Y OS) RM ANY O YY EN 
mas mr 9 y nao) nmeean; royo 1, Joseph ibn “Alknin (ed. M. 
Lówy, p. 11, ed. J. L. Magnes, p. 8): Mp3 ¡me>p DOnP “oNn 
mas me by omo ombv 7190 1 YDTY “DDR VR, 
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The terms pa, pro, "00m, mo, mepora, e, 3laol, are all 
translations of d.4ornua or $.boracis, distance, interval, exten- 
sion, dimension. Cf. Prop. XV, Part l, n. 9 (p. 639). 


20. Cf. below Prop. XI. 


21. Hebrew ni boun, literally, reason decrees. Cf. the expres- 
sion % ¿yvova Mye in EnneadslIl, vii, 4. 

The expression, however, may also have an additional mean- 
ing, namely, that the distinction between matter and form is 
conceptual and not sensible. Algazali says in this connection as fol- 
lows. Kawwano! ha-Pslosofim 11 (Makasid al-Falasifah 1, p. 90): 
“Matter and form cannot be distinguished from each other by per- 
ception but they can be distinguished from each other by reason.” 
pro am or 00m mo am OM O VAT O TM OPD DDR 
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That prime matter is recognizable only by thought is stated 
by Aristotle in De. Gen. et Corr. VI, 1. 329a, 24-26: “Our own 
doctrine is that although there is a matter of the perceptible 
bodies (a matter of which the so-called 'elements' come-to-be), 
it has no separate existence, but is always bound up with a 
contrariety.” 


22. In comparing the arguments for the deduction of matter and 
form reproduced here by Crescas with the argument reproduced 
by him above in his proof of the proposition, it will be noticed 
that while the two arguments are alike in logical form they 
proceed from different premises and employ different terms. 
The first argument takes as its premise the phenomenon of the 
transmutation of the elements and reasons from the antithesis of 
generation and corruption (“DDR ¡T11), whereas this argument 
takes as its premise the definition of corporeal form and reasons 
from the antithesis of continuity and division (pim mpa). 
That the second argument is not merely Crescas' own verbal 
modification of the first argument may be shown by the fact that 
it has a long history behind it, appearing in Avicenna and running 
through the entire literature based upon Avicenna's writings. 

Avicenna's own statement of the argument is to be found in his 
Al-Najak, Metaphysics, p. 55. It is reproduced in the name of 
Avicenna by Shahrastani (ed. Cureton. p. 366). 
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It occurs in Algazali'a Kowwanot ha-Pslosofim 11 (Makasid al- 
Falasifah 11, p. 90): “For the corporeal form is undoubtedly an 
appelative for cohesion, and the cohesive body is undoubt- 
edly capable of being a recipient of division. Now, that which 
is capable of being such a recipient must inevitably be either the 
cohesion itself or something else. That it should be the co- 
hesion itself is absurd, for the recipient must remain with that 
which is received, inasmuch as non-being cannot be said to be the 
antecedent of being, but cohesion cannot be the recipient of 
division. Hence there must be something else which is the 
recipient of both division and cohesion, and that recipient 
is called matter in the conventional (or technical) sense, and the 
cohesion, which is received, is called form.” 
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It is used by Joseph ibn 'Aknin (ed. M. Lóywy, pp. 12-13; ed. 
J. L. Magnes, p. 9): "For body is an appellative for cohesion, 
and cohesion is incapable of becoming the recipient of division 
for the recipient must remain at the receipt of that which ia 
received, whereas cohesion does not remain at the receipt of 
division, but, quite the contrary, it passes away at its arrival. 
It cannot therefore be its recipient. Hence the recipient must be 
something different from either cohesion or division; it must be 
something to which both division and cohesion occur in succession.”' 
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lt is similarly reproduced by Altabrizi, Prop. XXII: “Let us 
now prove that body is composed of matter and form. We say: 
Having established that a body is infinitely divisible but that its 
parts are actually finite, it must follow from the combination of 
these two propositions that if we have a body which appears to 
our senses as one in reality and that body becomes divided, then 
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the recipient of the division cannot be cohesion itself, for co- 
hesion is the opposite of division, and a thing is incapable of 
being the recipient of its opposite, the reason for this being 
that the recipient must continue to exist together with that which 
is received, and a thing cannot continue to exist when something 
which is ite opposite comes into being. Hence the recipient of the 
division of a body which is one and coherent in itself must be 
the recipient of both cohesion and division. That recipient 
is matter; the corporeal cohesion is form; the union of both of 
them ie body. Body is thus the compound of matter and form.” 
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From all these quotations and references it may be gathered 
that this argument is not a mere paraphrase by Crescas of the 
first argument, and that while it is not altogether a new argument 
it is a new version of Aristotle's argument for the deduction of 
matter and form. 

The question may now be raised, why was Aristotle's argument 
given this new form? 

The answer seems to me to be as follows: This new version was 
purposely devised in order to prove not merely the distinction 
of matter and form in general but the distinction between first 
matter and corporeal form in particular. Aristotle's argument 
from the transmutation of the elements, as we have seen above 
(n. 18), established only the existence of the proximate matter of 
the four elements as distinguished from the four natural forms of 
the elements. This proximate matter, as we have also seen, was 
generally taken to be dimensional and not identical with Aris- 
totle's non-dimensional first matter, Now, Avicenna and his 
followers were especially interested in proving the existence of 
the first non-dimensional matter as distinguished from the first 
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or corporeal form. They therefore devised this new argument, 
or rather revised the old Aristotlelian argument, in order to make 
it answer the new requirement. 


23. Speaking now of Averroes, Crescas again lapses into the 
vocabulary of the Aristotelian argument for the existence of mat- 
ter and form. 


24. That is to say, the celestial apheres are not composed of first 
matter and corporeal form. They have no first matter. They are 
pure corporeal form, or the cohesion of the triple dimensions. 
Of course, the apheres have each a specific form with reference to 
which their corporeal form may be considered as matter. But 
they have no indeterminate, unextended and purely potential 
matter. 

Averroes' view may be found in Intermediate Physics VII, vi: 
“After it has been shown that the celestial substance has no 
opposite and no substratum, it follows that it is simple and is not 
composed of matter and form. It is like matter in actuality in its 
relation to the separable forms. It is more like matter than form, 
though it has a resemblance to both of them. It resembles matter 
in so far as it is perceptible and is something definite and has a 
potentiality with reference to place and is a body. It resembles 
form in eo far as it is actual and its essence is not potential.” 
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Averroes has also written a special treatise Sermo de Sub- 
stantia Orbis (51751 0sy2 0x0) in which he endeavors to prove 
the simplicity of the translunar substance. 

A statement of Avicenna's view is to be found in his commen- 
tary on De Caelo: *“*Book IV. Wherein it is shown that the matter 
of the heavens and their forms are not subject to generation and 
destruction. lt is already known that every body, including the 
body of the celestial spheres, has a matter and form of which it is 
composed and that every one of the four elements which are 
called simple [bodies] has that composition,” 
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This view is reproduced in all the philosophical treatises based 
upon Avicenna's works. Algazali restates it in his Happala! ha- 
Pilosofim 1V, to which Averroes makes the following answer in 
his Heppalat ha-Happalah IV (Tahafut al-Tahafut IV, p. 70, L. 
30—p. 71,1. 13; Destructio Destructionum TV, p. 70va-L; Horten, 
p. 188): 

“His statement that every body is composed of matter and 
form does not agree with the view of the philosophers with regard 
to the celestial body, unless the term matter is to be understood 
in an equivocal sense. What he says represents only the view 
of Avicenna . . .  Thecelestial bodies are, as said Themistius, 
forms, or they have matter only in an equivocal sense. But 1 say 
that they are either matter per se or matter having life per se and 
not through an attribute of life.” 
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Tt is this passage from the Happalat ha-Happalak that is 
quoted in the Moreh ha-Moreh 11, Prop. XXI, p. 71, in the 
name of an “aforementioned philosopher,” na am, whom he 
never names, but by which expression he means Averroes. 

The last sentence of the quotation in the Moreh ha-Moreh 
differs somewhat from our quotation above. 1t reads: “MM 
(D"MXD 0" NY DOXJYa 0" 010N 17M D'DX) ODM ON TDR 
(mena; “or, as 1 say, they are matter itselí and matter having 
life per se and not through an attribute of life.'” The reading 
in the Moreh ha-Moreh agrees with the Arabic text before 
us. The reading in our quotation, however, is followed by the 
Latin translation: “Ego vero dico, sive sint eaedem materiae, 
sive materiae viventes ex se, non autem viventes vita.” The 
diflerence must have arisen in two different readings of the 
Arabic. The Arabic text of the Morek ha-Moreh read li 3»)! 
Y95s luúó, Our Hebrew translation had before it the reading 
1) y $ lali dad !, 
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The Moreh ha-Moreh quotes also a passage from the Metaphys- 
ics with Averroes' comment thereon which has a bearing upon 
this discussion. “Aristotle says in the Metaphysics that all things 
have matter, but that some matter is not generable nor is it 
changeable except for the change from one place to another. These 
are his very words. In another place he says: It follows that there 
is no matter except in things that are generable and corruptible 
and are changeable into one another. Upon this the aforemen- 
tioned philosopher says: Hence it follows that the celestial spheres 
consist of simple matter and are not composed of matter and 
form, for the spheres have only change of place, whereas it is 
change of substance that makes it necessary for a thing to be 
composed of matter and form.” 
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The passage in question seems to be Metaphysics X1I, 2, 1069b, 
24-26: “Now all things that change have matter, but diferent 
matter; and of eternal beings those which are not changeable but 
are movable in space have matter—not matter for generation 
however, but for motion from one place to another.” 


Averroes maintains that all the commentators upon Arisotle, 
Alexander, Themistius and Alafarabi, are agreed as to the sim- 
plicity of the celestial substance and that Avicenna's view was a 
misunderstanding of the Peripatetics, 

Intermediate De Caelo Il, x, 2, 8 (Latin, pp. 294vb-295ra): ''On 
this account, i. e., by virtue of its being simple, the celestial body 
has no substratum and no contrary. Hence Aristotle maintains 
that it is ungenerated and incorruptible, seeing that it has no 
subject and no contrary. It is thus stated by him at the end of 
the first book of De Caelo. Tt is no surprise that this was over- 
looked by Avicenna, but what surprises us is that it should have 
been overlooked by Alexander, despite his admission that the 
celestial body is simple and not composed of matter and form, as 
is evident from a passage in his commentary on Book Lambda. 
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T believe that there is no difference of opinion among the commen- 
tators on this point, for it is very clear from Themistius' commen- 
tary on De Caelo e: Mundo that the celestial body has no sub- 
stratum. A similar view was expressed by Alfarabi in the name 
of Aristotle, i. e., that such was his own view.” 
A o as a 
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Averroes' reference to Themistius is to be found in Themistii 
De Caelo, ed. Landauer, Hebrew text, p. 9, 1. 26-27: 171 1% ym 
Y 01 PR NON POS ARONA RD AN ao, Latin text, p. 14, 
Ú. 13-14: “nec ullum subiectum habet, (alibi enim declaratum 
est materia id carere).'” 

Happalat ha-IHappalah VI (Tahafut al-Tahafut 1, p 63,1. 16; 
Destructio Destructionum YUI, p. 64ra, A; Horten, p. 177): “The 
view that the celestial body is composed of form and matter like 
the other bodies has been erroneously attributed by Avicenna to 
the Peripatetics.”” 

12 O MYD NM DOM) MOD NM AMD 9D “DON DUFVA RON 
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Isaac Abravanel suggests that Ávicenna's view was derived from 
Plato's theory of creation. Mif'alot Elohim 1, 3, p. 12b: “For 
Plato saya that the heavens were generated of that eternal matter 
which had been in a state of disorderly motion for an infinite time 
until it was invested with order at the time of creation. Conse- 
quently, by their own nature the heavens are corruptible just as 
they have been generated, and it is only God who implanted in 
them eternity, asit is written in the Timaeus. It is from this view 
that Avicenna has inferred that the celestial sphere is composed 
of matter and form and is corruptible and possible by its own 
nature but necessary and eternal by virtue only of its cause.” 
mba Myun yyuno TP DP 0 MN MI D'DITO MON PUYDR 'O 
ayas 95 sw mn mon 99p nena ny ban bya mba 10? TmoD 
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The following passages in the works of Jewish philosophers 
indicate the influence of Avicenna's view: 
Hobot ha-Lebabot 1, 6: ''Composition and combination are visi- 
ble in the entire universe and in all the parts thereof, in its roots 
and its branches, in its simple elements and its composite beings, 
in its above and its below.” 
ID am vos pon bam Dhyn d32 PNV TON MITIN 
anno) moya na nom 
Emunah Ramakh 1, 2: ''Inasmuch as conjunction and that which 
is joined are also to be found in the celestial bodies, it follows that 
they have matter and form.” 
STA MM DA Pm > 00 "Da 27 PaTNDM MPATATW “YM 
Moreh Nebukim 1, 58: '"Thou who readest this book knowest 
that this heaven. . . . though we know that it must consist 
of matter and form, is not of the same matter as ours.” 
NO YURI DY. SPP CO TP DRDS POYDON RT FUN 
M0 MN ADV NIN ÓN OMA mn o Dya 
For further Hebrew sources bearing upon problem, see Tag- 
mule ha-Nefesh 1, 3, pp. 4b-5a; Shem-tob on Moreh 11, Introduc- 
tion, Prop. XXIl; Nevek Shalom VII, i, 3. 


25. See explanation of this expression above Prop. I, Part II, 
n. 30. 


26. In Averroes' view, as may have been gathered, there is the 
following distinction between the sublunar and translunar sub- 
stances. The sublunar substances are composed of (1) the first 
matter, (2) the corporeal form, and (3) the natural or specific 
form. The celestial substance, he maintains, is without first mat- 
ter. It is composed of (1) corporeal form and (2) the specific form 
which each of the spheres possesses, the former being related to 
the latter as matter to form, but even without the latter, the 
former is not pure potentiality but has actual existence. 

Hence Crescas' argument, which may be restated as follows: 
It is true, as Aristotle maintains, that there must be three prin- 
ciples: (1) non-being, (2) being, and (3) a substratum (see above 
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n. 7). But why should these principles be identified with (1) the 
privation of any form, (2) the first form, and (3) a first matter 
which has no actual existence by itself. It is that purely poten- 
tial first matter that Crescas is trying to eliminate. Why should 
not the substratum or first matter be the so-called corporeal form, 
i. e., tridimensionality, the same as Aristotle is reported by Aver- 
roes to have held in the case of the celestial spheres, and the first 
form be the natural or specific form of the elements, and priva- 
tion be the privation of that natural form? As a result of this, 
the first matter, being identical with tridimensionality, will not 
be pure potentiality but will have actual existence, like the so- 
called matter of the celestial spheres in Averroes' theory. 


The main point of Crescas' argument, then, is to show that first 
matter has actual existence. He is thus reviving the theory held 
by Ibn Gabiro!l, who likewise maintained the actual existence of 
what he called universal matter (cf. Likkuje Mekor Hayyim, 1, 
6; Fons Vitae 1, 10, p. 13, 1. 15), though Ibn Gabirol's universal 
matter is not identical with corporeal form (cf. Likkufe Mekor 
Hayyim 11, 2; Fons Vitae 11, 1, p. 24, 1. 15-22. 


We may get a better appreciation of the drift of Crescas' argu- 
ment if we only recall that in his argument for the deduction of 
matter and form in his commentary on this proposition, Crescas 
followed Abraham ibn Daud's Emunah Ramah (cf. above notes 
5, 7,8, 9, 13, 16). 


Now, Abraham ibn Daud, after deducing the existence of mat- 
ter and form and defining the nature of the former, quotes Ibn 
Gabirol's theory of universal matter and criticizes it. His main 
objection against the universal matter as conceived by Ibn 
Gabirol is its independent actual existence. What Crescas does 
here, therefore, after reproducing Abraham ibn Daud's proofs for 
the existence of matter and form, is to defend Ibn Gabirol's uni- 
versal matter against lbn Daud's criticism. He does this by 
introducing the analogy of Averroes' conception of the celestial 
substance. That this is the intention of Crescas' argument is still 
further evidenced by the fact that his subsequent description of 
his proposed theory of first matter corresponds almost verbally 
with the description of Ibn Gabirol's universal matter as found 
in the Emunah Ramah. Cf. below notes 27, 30. 
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The view which Crescas advocates here, that first matter 
should be identical with corporeal form, has later found its ex- 
ponent in Leo Hebraeus, as reported by his father Isaac Abravanel 
in She'elot Saul X, p. 20b: 

“And know that my son Don Judah Abravanel has not been in 
this country for these two years, for he has been in Naples to- 
gether with the Great Captain and the King of Spain who had 
been visiting there. Now that both the king and the Great Captain 
had returned to Spain my son has come here to my house. But on 
the way he fell ill with a high fever, and has arrived home very ill 
and weak. Still, disregarding his weakness, in order to comply 
with your request, ] discussed with him this problem—he being 
beyond any doubt the most accomplished philosopher in Italy at 
the present time. Out of the fulness of his knowledge he told me 
that the view of Averroes is open to more doubts and refutations 
than all the other views. His own view is that the first matter is 
corporeity itselí. He advanced arguments to prove it and cited 
as evidence passages from Aristotle in the fifth book of the Meta- 
bhysics. Inasmuch as 1 could not bring myself to accept his 
opinion, 1 mentioned here only my own view, and “Every way of 
a man is right in his own eyes, but the Lord pondereth the hearts” 
[Prov. 21, 2].” 
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27. So likewise the universal matter of Ibn Gabirol has actual 
and independent existence. . 

Emunah Ramah 1, 2, p. 11: “And when Ibn Gabiro! wanted to 
describe it, he said in the first book of the Fons Vilae, that if all 
things were to have a universal matter, it would have to possess 
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properties as follows: that it has existence, that it exists in itself, 
that it is one in essence, that it underlies all the changes, and that 
it gives to everything its essence and name.” 
OM ¿OTTO IPOD JIINYTI IBNDA AR ma 00) hy 13m 70071 ONO! 
MOXY3 TY Ar mo mbuoro 19 mm Y mo 09 mah mi 
am amoxy Dan de 119 ¿ym NOD MDISYA IA 
Cf. Likkuje Mekor Hayyim 1, 6: *9hb> no 09 0079 mm DN 
pu on NY ¡0Xy TN OD Y ¿RO O mouono Y ammm 
wan wxy bob, Foms Vitae 1, 10, p. 13, 1. 14-17: “Si una 
est materia universalis omnium rerum, haec proprietates ad- 
haerent ei: scilicet quod sit, per se existens, unius essentiae, sus- 
tinens diversitatem, dans omnibus essentiam suam et nomen.” 


28. Cf. Job, 16, 19. But compare also expression UN”M TyDmM 
Arabic “TITO noe, and 79 yr amb in Maimonides' 1D071 NN 
and "NM VAN YT" DmNn in Cuzari TI, 49, all quoted in 
Steinschneider's Ueberseteungen, p. 56, n. 75. 

29. Having thus refuted the accepted theory of matter, Crescas 
now takes up Maimonides' proposition. Maimonides, as Crescas 
has pointed out previously in his commentary, uses the term 
body, i. e., the compound of first matter and corporeal form, in 
the sense of matter in its relation to the specific or natural form 
of the elements. Again, Maimonides asserts that this compound 
of first matter and corporeal form has no independent, actual 
existence without the specific form. Against this Crescas argues 
that it is not so, for the corporeal form, as he has shown from the 
analogy of the celestial substance, may have actual and spatial 
existence without the specific form. 


30. Hebrew nirmman nmun noyam 9ywa soon an apYn msn dan. 
So is also the universal matter of Ibn Gabirol. Cf. above n. 27. 


31. Crescas is now trying to forestall a possible objection. The 
contention that the corporeal form should have actual existence, 
independent of the specific form, would seem to lead to the con- 
clusion that the specific form would be a mere accident. For the 
specific form, unlike all other substances, has no independent 
existence. It cannot exist without matter. It is called substance 
only for the reason that it is the cause of the actual existence of 
matter. In fact, a certain school of philosophers, the Mutakalli- 
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mim, consider form as a mere accident (see above n. 9). And so, 
if we say that the corporeal form could have actual existence 
without the specific form, the latter would have to be an accident. 


32. That is to say, each of the four elements has a proper natural 
locality where ¡it is at rest, when within it, and towards which it 
is moved, when outside of it. Cf, above Prop. 1, Part I, p. 157. 


PROPOSITION XI 


1. As for the meaning of this term in Maimonides, see Prop. X, 
Part I, n. 15, (p. 577.) 


2. The Hebrew text of the proposition follows Ibn Tibbon's 
translation of the Moreh except for the substitution of the term 
on for lbn Tibbon's qu. The term DM is used in Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


3. This entire comment is based upon the following passage of 
Altabrizi: “Know that things which are dependent upon a body 
fall into four classes. First, those which are divisible by the 
division of the body.... as color in a body.... Second, those 
which, though existing in a body, are not divisible by the division 
of the body.... as, e. g., the surface, the line and the point. ... 
As for point, it is indivisible in an absolute and unrestricted sense. 
As for line and surface, their indivisibility with the division of 
the body applies only to some of their dimensions, thus in sur- 
face, it applies only to height but not to the other two dimensions, 
and in line, ¡it applies only to width and height but not tolength.... 
Third, things which constitute the existence of body and are 
divisible with the division of body, as, e. g., matter and the 
corporeal form, for both constitute the existence of body and they 
are divisible by the division of that body. For when a body 
happens to become divided and disjoined, the recipient of the 
disjunction is not the corporeal continuity itself, (i. e., the 
corporeal form), for continuity is the opposite of discontinuity 
and a thing cannot be the recipient of its opposite. Since the 
corporeal form is not the true recipient of the disjunction, matter 
must therefore be its recipient, Hence it follows that when the 
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body happens to become divided matter must likewise become 
divided. As for the [corporeal] form, it cannot be the recipient 
of an actual division, for the reason we have already mentioned, 
but it can become the recipient of a conceptual kind of division. ... 
Fourth, that which constitutes the essence of the body and 
is not divisible by the division of the latter, as, e. g., the intellect.” 
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It will have been noticed that while Crescas mentions two 
illustrations of accidents which participate in the division of body, 
color and magnitude, NYW 7, Altabrizi mentionsonly one, color, 
¡ew. But in addition to color Altabrizi also discusses the case 
of the geometric figure of a body. It is not exactly divisible with 
the division of the body, he argues in effect, for to be divisible in 
the case of geometric figure would mean that the same geometric 
figure would be divided into many similar geometric figures, but 
“*it does not necessarily follow that, by the division of a square 
body into parts, every one of the parts would likewise be a square 
differing only in size from the first square,” He then concludes: 
“While the geometric figure of a body, on the division of the 
body, is not necessarily divided into parts which are similar to 
the whole, the geometric figure may still be said, in a general 
sense, to be divided with the division of the body, even though 
it is divided into parts which are dissimilar with the whole.” 
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Crescas may have thus added “TpD, magnitude, sige, as a 
substitution for Altabrizi's “geometric figure'” and as an im- 
provement thereon. 


4. The following preliminary remarks will be helpful to the under- 
standing of the text: 


The term 093 ordinarily has the generic meaning of soul, in- 
cluding all the faculties, the vegetative, the animal, and the 
rational. The term 5b>w usually refers to the rational faculty 
of the soul, and also to the Separate Intelligences, identified with 
the angels of the Scriptures, which are considerd as the cause of 
the motion of the spheres. In this proposition, the terms D2 
and )>w are both used. It would at first thought seem that by 
the former term is meant the vegetative and the animal faculties 
of the human soul and by the latter the rational faculty. This 
interpretation, however, could not be construed with the text, 
for the vegetative and animal faculties are generally admitted to 
be divisible with the body (cf. Shem-tob's commentary on Moreh, 
ad loc.). Altabrizi, therefore, suggests that the terms 051 and 
dav are used here by Maimonides as a hendiadys, the term 930 
thus limiting the term YD in order to make it unmistakably 
clear that the latter term refers here to the rationa] faculty. 


“* Notice how the author of this work has joined here the term 
soul with the term intellect. Soul is not the cause of the essence 
of body qua body nor is it the cause of its existence, 1tis rather 
a first entelechy of bodies, and it brings about their perfection by 
endowing them with life and what is implied by life, such as sensa- 
tion, motion and their like. Soul thus constitutes the cause of the 
perfection of bodies and not that of their essence and existence. 
The division of the body does not involve the division of the 
separable souls, such as the rational souls, which are neither 
bodies nor anything belonging to body. As for the bodily souls, 
such as the animal and vegetable souls, they are necessarily divid- 
ed by the division of the body. It is in this sense, i. e., by taking 
*soul' here in the sense of separable soul, which is the cause of the 
perfection of body in its life, essence and existence, that the 
author's use of the term soul as an illustration of the case of in- 
divisibility can be justified.'' 
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This interpretation, it seems to me, may be re-enforced by a 
passage in Moreh 1, 1, Speculation 1, Fourth Case, where Mai- 
monides himself explains the terms 53m va of this proposition 
by the phrase 0782 078r 0D) “the human soul in man.'” Now, 
the “human soul”' is only another expression for the “'rational 
soul'”, nun van. 

Crescas follows Altabrizi's explanation, namely, that the pur- 
pose of the proposition is to state that the human soul, and more 
particularly the hylic intellect of man, though existing in the 
material body, is still indivisible. He adds, however, that this is 
Maimonides' own peculiar theory whereas, according to what he 
considered to be the genuine view of Aristotle, the rational soul 
cannot be said to exist in body at all. 


5. The entire passage, in which Crescas discusses here the distinc- 
tion between Maimonides and Aristotle, is a paraphrase of Narbo- 
ni's commentary on the Moreh (ad loc.). It would seem that the 
passage was added by Crescas as an afterthought, after having 
first stated that he would discuss, it later. 

The underlying assumption of ¡he entire discussion is that 
there is an analogy between the relation of the soul to the body 
and that of the Intelligences to the spheres. Another allusion to 
the interdependence of these two problems is made by Crescas 
in Prop. VII, Part 11. 

The diflerences between Maimonides and Aristotle, or rather 
Averroes, as to these problems may be summarized as follows: 

A. Maimonides: 

(1) The spheres, like all material objects, are composed of 
matter and form (see Prop, X, Part II, n. 24, p. 594), and, like 
all animate rational beings, possess souls, mw), which are the effi- 
cient cause of their motion, and Intelligences, 0')>50, which are the 
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final cause of their motion (see Moreh II, 4). Both the souls and 
the Intelligences, though not distributed through the body of the 
spheres as physical forces, are still said to exist in the sphere. 
Maimonides describes them as “an undistributed force within 
the sphere, swend "nba 13 n3 (Moreh IL, 1, First Proof). In 
Moreh 1, 72, he similarly says bpm *9902 979 M9 107 mm 
mba ox, which Shem-tob paraphrases as follows: “The rational 
faculty of man is analogous to the Intelligences of the spheres, 
which exist in bodies.'* tn ee on *9909 077 37 Py mom 
mbw, Inasmuch as the Intelligences are assumed by Maimonides 
to exist in bodies, he also maintains that they must be moved 
accidentally while setting the spheres in motion. 


(2) Since the Intelligences, in Maimonides' opinion, are sub- 
ject to accidental motion, he could not identify God with the 
first of these Intelligences, to whom the expression “first mover”” 
was originally applied (see above pp. 461-2). To the proof of this 
point he devotes much of the first chapter of the second part of 
the Moreh. His final conclusion is that God is beyond the “first 
mover'”, being its cause, and, unlike it, is absolutely outside of, 
or “separate'' from, the sphere, thus not being subject even to 
accidental motion. (God is therefore not to be called the First 
Mover, Nx" y "1911, but rather the First Cause, Mem maon. Cf. 
Moreh 11, 4 end: “It is impossible that the Intelligence which 
moves the uppermost sphere should be identified with Him of 
necessary existence.” em pyn him yuon down me qm ein 
mwxon 20. Again, ibid. 11, 1: “And that is God, praised be 
His name, that is to say, the first cause which sets the sphere 
in motion.'” nywn mem n307n 009 mar 2109 moy mon mn 


>. 


Corresponding to this theory is Maimonides' view on the re- 
lation of the human soul, both the hylic and the acquired intellect, 
to the human body. 


(3) Maimonides' view as to the nature of the hylic intellect is 
a matter of doubt, for he has never stated it explicitly. Accord- 
ing to Narboni's interpretation, Maimonides is following Alexan- 
der Aphrodisiensis, believing the hylic intellect to be a mere dis- 
position, but going even further than Alexander, declaring it to 
be commingled with the body. Cf. Narboni on Morek 1, 68: 
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“Rabbi Moses follows in the footsteps of Alexander on this 
question, except that he believes that this predisposition within 
us is commingled, for he has stated that the rational faculty 
is corporeal.'' PDRMO pampa na monde mapya 75 meo un 
00 M 10717 MOD DR NS n3mpyo 19 nexom momo, Whether 
this is an accurate representation of Maimonides' view may 
be questioned. Shem-tob is uncertain about it. Cf. his com- 
mentary on Moreh 1, 68: “For all the philosophers are of the 
opinion that the human intellect is not force in a body with the 
exception of Maimonides who says in two places that the intel- 
lect is a force in a body, though he himself says in another place 
that the intellect is only a predisposition as is maintained by 
Alexander.'' *n02 9080 297 091 qua 13 we vean Doro 1307 0950 
12) mon noe 8 930 *3 MN DPDA ADRO DY US no e Do0O MEIPO 
«"no278 ny. Cf. also Shem-tob on Moreh 1, 1. Abraham Shalom 
scornfully repudiates Narboni's suggestion that Maimonides con- 
sidered the hylic intellect to be commingled with the body. Cf. 
Neveh Shalom VIII, 3, p. 125b. Maimonides is, however, explicit 
as to what he considered to be the relation of the hylic intellect to 
the human body. It exists in the body, indivisible to be sure, but 
related to it as the Intelligences are to the spheres. Cf Moreh l, 
72, quoted above under (1). 

(4) The acquired intellect, however, in no sense exists in the 
body. It stands related to the body as God to the world. Cf. 
Moreh 1, 72, quoted above under (1). 

B. As against all these points Aristotle, or rather his inter- 
preter Averroes, maintains as follows: 

(1) The spheres are simple substances and are not composed 
of matter and form. Nor do they possess souls in addition to 
Intelligences. They have only Intelligences as the sole cause of 
their motion. These Intelligences do not exist in the spheres, but 
tather with the spheres, being related to them by a nexus of in- 
existence, and are therefore separate forms. The Intelligences are, 
however, called ''souls”' in a loose sense, by virtue of their being 
the cause of the motion of the spheres, for the soul is the cause of 
motion in animals (cf. De Anima III, 9, 432a, 15-17). This is the 
significance of Crescas' (i. e., Narboni's) remark here: “Still that 
Intelligence, though separate, being the principle of the sphere's 
motion, is in a sense the latter's soul.” WBJ NN yw tn, 
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Furthermore, the Intelligences can in no sense be said to exist 
within the body of the sphere. They are related to the sphere by a 
“nexus of inexistence” rather than a “nexus of admixture” (as for 
the meaning of these expressions see Prop. VIII, Part Il, n. 13, p. 
560). Asa result of this view, the Intelligences are not said to be 
moved accidentally by the motion of the spheres. 

(2) Since the Intelligences have no accidental motion, God 
is identified with Aristotle's First Mover. 

(3) and (4) The hylic intellect as well as the acquired intellect 
is related to the human body as the Intelligences are to the 
spheres. Neither of themn is said to exist within the body in any 
sense whatsoever. All of these are related to their respective 
bodies as God, according to Maimonides, is related to the world. 


With these preliminary remarks the meaning of the text be- 
comes clear. In the translation 1 have supplied within brackets 
all the phrases that are necessary for the understanding of the 
text. 

The original text of Narboni reads as follows: 

“*Rabbi Moses is of the opinion that the human soul and in- 
tellect are forces in the body but not divisible [with the body], 
inasmuch as they are not distributed through it. But there is 
this to be urged against him. First, they are not forces in a body, 
for if the intellect were a force in a body, it would not have 
power over matter, and consequently the latter would be able 
to transform the object of the intellect into something of a 
material nature. Second, every force that is in any way related 
to body, must be either mixed with the body or not mixed 
with it. 1f it is mixed with the body, then it will also have to 
be divisible [with the body] and distributed [through it]. If it 
is not mixed with the body, then its connection with it must of 
necessity be that of inexistence rather than that of admixture, and 
consequently it is not to be called a force in a body but rather a 
force with a body. Nor is it to be moved, for the Intelligence of 
the sphere is exactly in such a manner related to the sphere, being 
connected with it after the manner of a separate form, that is to 
say, by a nexus of inexistence rather than by that of admixture, 
and because of that it is assnmed to be incapable of being moved 
even accidentally. And of the same description is also the acquir- 
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ed intellect according to Maimonides himeelf, for he compares the 
relation of the acquired intellect to man to the relation of the 
separate Intelligence to the universe as a whole. 

You must know that Maimonides was led to this difficult posi- 
tion by his view that the sphere is composed of matter and that it 
possesses an Intelligence in addition to the separate Intelligence. 
As a result of this he further believes that it is only the separate 
Intelligence that is not in a body and hence not moved either 
essentially or accidentally. As for the Intelligence [of the spheres), 
it is a force in a body, though not distributed through the body, 
analogous in every respect to the case of the intellect of man. 
And since the Intelligence [of the sphere] is a force in a body, he 
maintains that it is moved accidentally, again as in the case of 
the human soul. As for the natural forms which are distributed 
[through the body] and as for the other distributed accidents, 
they are all not only moved accidentally but are also divisible 
with the division of the body. It is for this reason that Maimo- 
nides uses one argument to prove that the Intelligence of the 
sphere is not the mover [par excellence], for, being moved acciden- 
tally, it must come to rest, and he uses another argument to 
prove that a distributed force cannot be the mover [par excel- 
lence], for, being divisible with the division of the body, it must 
be finite and thus its activity must be finite, as you may find it 
in the first chapter of the second part. 

Aristotle's way of viewing these problems is entirely different. 
He believes that the sphere is simple, inasmuch as everything 
composite is corruptible. The matter of the sphere is thus a 
simple substance existing by itself in actuality and having no 
potentiality except with reference to motion. He further believes 
that the separate Intelligence is separate only in the sense that 
it is not a force in a body and is not distributed through a body 
and is not divisible with the division of a body, inasmuch as it 
is not commingled or entangled with body. But still it is con- 
nected with the body by a nexus of inexistence though not by 
one of admixture, for it is a form of body, by reason of its being 
the cause of the perfection of body and the cause of its motion, 
and being the cause of its motion, it is its soul. Consequently the 
sphere may be said to contain one part which is moved by itself, 
but, inasmuch as that part is separate from the sphere, the 
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sphere is not said to be moved according to part, but is rather 
said to be moved by itself in the true sense of the expression. He 
proves that the Intelligence must be 'separate' on the ground of 
its special activity, i. e., motion, which is assumed to be infinite, 
for were it not separate it would be a force in a body, distributed 
through the body and divisible with its division, and would thus 
be finite and its activity would be finite. 

This is the way of Aristotle. And because of the importance of 
this problern I have tried to set you aright as to the Philosopher's 
view in addition to my trying to set you aright as to Maimonides' 
view, for by this, i. e., by a knowledge of the distinction between 
different views, the words of the author will become understand- 
able according to their true meaning. 1t was his preoccupation 
with the doctrines of Avicenna as set forth in the Al-Najah and 
other works that led the Master to adopt such fantastic views 
and to consider them as the way of Aristotle. 'But this is not 
the way, neither is this the city' [2 Kings, 6. 19].'" 
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6. The passage as it stands is impossible, even though the reading 
occurs in all the MSS. and printed editions, for it ascribes to 
Maimonides the view that the Intelligences are divisible. Maimo- 
nides, however, never held such a view. Quite the contrary, he 
has definitely stated that the Intelligences, though existing in 
the spheres as a force, are indivisible. ponnb ma 1 n>. 1 have 
therefore emended the reading by introducing, on the basis of 
the underlying passage of Narboni, an additional statement. Cf. 
Flensberg's commentary Ozar Hayyim on Or Adonaz, ad loc. 


To understand the full meaning of this passage, it is necessary 
to take it in connection with Maimonides' reasoning in his first 
proof for the existence of God (Moreh 11, 1). Maimonides tries 
to show that the first cause of motion must inevitably be one of 
the following four things: (1) A corporeal being outside the 
sphere. (2) An incorporeal being outside the sphere. (3) A 
force distributed throughout the sphere and divisible with the 
division of the sphere. (4) An indivisible force. He then elimi- 
nates all but the second alternative. His arguments against the 
third and fourth alternative, to which the passage here has re- 
ference, reads as follows: “The third case, viz., that the moving 
object be a force distributed throughout the body, is likewise 
impossible. For the sphere is corporeal, and must therefore be 
finite (Prop. 1); also the force it maintains must be finite (Prop. 
XII), since-each part of the sphere contains part of the force 
(Prop. XI): the latter can consequently not produce an infinite 
motion, such as we assumed according to Proposition XXVI, 
which we admitted for the present. The fourth case is likewise 
impossible, viz., that the sphere is set in motion by an indivisible 
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force residing in the sphere in the same manner as the rational 

* faculty resides in the body of man. For this force, though in- 
divisible, could not be the cause of infinite motion by itself alone; 
because if that were the case the prime motor would have an ac- 
cidental motion (Prop. VI). But things that move accidentally 
must come to rest (Prop. VIIT), and then the thing comes also to 
rest which is set in motion.'' 


PROPOSITION XII 
Parr l 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. Cf. Physics VVIT, 10, 2662, 24 ff., and Intermediate Physics 
VJII, vi, 2, of which the entire chapter here is a paraphrase. 

This proposition is also given by Abraham ¡ibn Daud in Emunak 
Ramah 1, 4, p. 17. 


3. Hebrew yx, so also in Intermediate Phystes, loc. cit. In the 
Vienna edition it has become corrupted into yt, ¿is motion. 


Parr II 
4. See above Prop. 1, Part II. 
5. See above Prop. I, Part II, n. 13 (p. 403). 


6. Hebrew yan bxe prin. See above Prop. 1, Part IT, n. 14 
(p. 409). 


7. This distinction between the two senses in which the expres- 
sion infinite force may be used is repeated by Crescas in his 
criticism of Maimonides' first proof of the existence of God (Or 
Adonas 1, ii, 15) and also in his discussion of the omnipotence of 
God (ibid. 1H, iii, 2). The distinction is evidently borrowed 
from Averroes, who advances it in his Ma'amar be-'Egem ha- 
Galgal 111 (Sermo de Substantia Orbis, Cap. 3, p. 9va, G): “We 
say briefly, that the term infinite may be applied in two senses. 
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First, in the sense of a force of infinite action and passion in time 
but finite in itself, that is, in velocity and intensity. Second, 
in the sense of a force of infinite action and passion in itself.” 
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It occurs also in the Intermediate De Caelo 1, x, 2, 8 (Latin, 
p. 293vb, K): “In answer to this difficulty we say that a body may 
be said to have a finite force in two senses. First, that its motion 
is finite in mtensity and speed. Second, that ¡ts motion is finite 
in time.”' 
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It is similarly adopted by Altabrizi in the following passage: 
“*As for the second way in which a force may be said to be finite 
or infinite, namely, with reference to the motion it produces, it 
may mean three things, in intensity, in number, and in time.'' 
3pn9 px mnon meras moon ab bom Yhy RoD Nm 2071 Dm 
¡rm DOM pam :0m0 19 ma 19y (myxm. But whereas Altabrizi 
tries to prove the impossibility of the existence of an infinite 
force in a finite body in any of these three senses, Crescas argues 
for the possibility of the existence within a finite body of a force 
finite in intensity but infinite in time. 

This distinction between these two senses of the expression 
*“infinite force" is also made use of by Bruno (““infinitá estensiva”, 
“infinitá intensiva'”) in De l'Infinito Universo et Mondi 1, ed. 
Lagarde, p. 318. 


8. That is to say, the argument merely proves the impossibility 
of a mover which is infinite in intensity, but not of one which is 
infinite in the duration of its motivity. 


9. That is to say, since circular motion is not by propulsion alone 
nor by traction alone and does not take place between two op- 
posites, its velocity is uniform and unmitigated and can therefore 
be eternal. See below Prop. XIV, Part 1. 


10. Thus also Averroes, after drawing the distinction quoted 
above (n. 7) between infinite intensity and infinite duration con- 
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cludes that an infinite force of the former kind is impossible at all 
whereas that of the latter kind is found to exist in the celestial 
spheres. Ma'amar be-'Egem ha-Galgal UI, (Sermo de Substantia 
Orbis, Cap 3, p. 9va, G): “As for a force of infinite action and pas- 
sion in itself, it does not exist in any body at all, be it celestial or 
generable and corruptible.... But as for the existence of a 
force of infinite action and passion in time, it must necessarily be 
assumed to exist ín the celestial spheres.'* 
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11. De Caelo 1, 3, 270b, 14. 


Intermediate De Caelo 1, v-vi, (Latin, 272ra, G; p. 274vb; p. 
275rb): “Summa V. To show that this celestial body is neither 
heavy nor light. Summa VI. To show that it is neither generat- 
ed nor corruptible, that it is susceptible to neither growth nor 
diminution, nor change, nor passion, and that, in general, it is 
susceptible to none of the qualities that are related to change and 
passion, such as health, disease, youth, senility,'* 
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Mp 
12. That is to say, if to the fact that the spheres are not subject 
to destruction we also add the fact that their circular motion is 
natural to them and is not caused by any psychic principle, we 
could still more forcibly argue that their eternal motion need 
not be explained by the postulate of an internal motive force. Cf. 
above Prop. VI, n. 11 (p. 535). 


PROPOSITION XIH 
Part 1 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 
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2. The discussion here is based upon Physics V, 4, 227b, 3-228a, 
6, and VII, 1, 242a, 33-242b, 8. Motion, says Aristotle, may be 
called one in three different senses: 

(1) One in genus (yéve:, nD2), thus all kinds of locomotion may 
be called generically one, inasmuch as they all belong to the 
category of place. Qualitative change and spatial change are 
generically two. 

(2) One in species (eí0€:, -D3), thus all objects that are becoming 
white may be said to be moved with a motion that is specifically 
one, inasmuch as white is a species under the genus quality. 
The motions of whitening and blackening are specifically two. 


(3) One in number (¿pi up, 1002), thus the walking of a certain 
man at a certain time may be called a motion that is numerically 
one. The walking of two men at the same time or of the same 
man at different times is not numerically one. 

Intermediate Physics V, iv, 1-2: “Chapter I. We say that 
motion is described as one in three senses. It is one in genus, in 
species, or in number. Motion is one in genus when it takes place 
in one of the three categories, as e. g., in place or in quality. 
Such a motion in one category is called one in genus because the 
terminus ad quem in one category is one in genus. Motion is called 
one in species when it takes place in one species within any one of 
the given categories, and the reason for this is again to be found in 
the fact that the terminus ad quem of objects moved within one 
species is one in species, that is to say, those objects are divisible 
only with reference to individuals, as, e. g., objects which are 
moved from blackness to whiteness, for the whiteness, which is the 
completion of that motion, is one in species but many in individ- 
ual.... Chapter 11. For motion to be one in number three condi- 
tions are necessary. First, the object which is moved must be one 
in number, as, e. g., a certain man or a certain stone. Second, the 
motion by which it is moved must be one in number, as, €. g , the 
motion of a certain quality or in a certain place. Third, the time 
in which the motion takes place is also one in number,” 
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3. Cf. Physics VU, 7, 261a, 31 ff., the purpose of which passage 
is explained in the Latin translation of Averroes' Long com- 
mentary (p. 401rb, D) as follows: “Intendit in hoc sermone 
declarare, quod motus successivi, qui inveniuntur ín eodem moto, 
qui sunt idem genere, et diversi specie, non sunt continui,'” 

4. Crescas fails to carry out his line of reasoning, and does not 
state why the second alternative, namely, that change is timeless, 
is impossible (but see below n. $). Altabrizi, however, reasons 
it out as follows: 

* For change is either instantaneous or gradual. In the case 
of instantaneous change, it is quite obvious that it cannot be 
continuous and durable, for if only one single instantaneous 
change is assumed, it undoubtedly can have no continuity and 
duration, and if several instantaneous changes are assumed, one 
following after the other, it is likewise impossible for them to 
form a continuum, for these changes are now assumed to be each 
taking place in an instant, and if the succession of such instanta- 
neous changes could form a continuum, it would follow that the 
succession of instants would likewise form a continum. But 
this is absurd.”” 
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5. Hebrew Mmmyo 201 Jon 71,89 Om ,literally, “and if not, time 
would be composed of instants,'? The passage may also be 
rendered “and if change were timeless, time would be composed 
of instants.'* Thus rendered, it would carry out the reasoning 
against the second alternative. See above n. 4. 
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6. In the preceding passage Crescas interpreted the term pawnb 
in the proposition to mean continuous in the sense of an unbroken 
connection of parts as opposed to discrete, Ówp0uévov, and was 
therefore forced to maintain that the proposition could not apply 
to change in one species. Now, however, Crescas suggests that 
the term pan may mean continuous in the sense of eternity 
and endlessness, in which case the proposition would also apply 
to change in one species, for no rectilinear motion, even if in 
one species, can be eternal. 

Crescas' latter interpretation seems to be the right one. For 
the source of Maimonides' proposition is Physics VII, 7-8, 
where Aristotle discusses the problem whether there is any 
continuous (duvexñs, 2602, 22) motion. In the course of his 
discussion he makes it clear that by vuvex%s he means infinitely 
continuous. 2 

This latter interpretation of Crescas may be further supported 
by the fact that the corresponding Greek term cuvexís likewise 
has the meaning of eternity. Thus in the following passage 
Aristotle uses the adverb duvexúós in the sense of endless and 
eternal continuity whereas the adjective auvexñs is used in the 
sense Of continuous as opposed to successive. Physics VI, 7, 
260b, 19-21: Lor” ¿rel kivnoiy ev ávoryxaloy elvas auvexÓs, 
ely 6' Ev auvexOs %$ Y auvexas f % ¿pebñs... In the Latin trans- 
lation of Averroes' Long Commentary (p. 397ra, B) ouvexús of 
this passage is correctly translated by aeternus and ovvexis by 
continuus. *“Quia igitur est necessarium ut motus sit aeternus, 
et non aeternus, nisi, aut quia est continuus, aut quia est 
successivus...'” 

A similar interpretation of the term '“continuous'” in this 
proposition is given also by Hillel of*Verona (p. 36a): “The 
term “continuous' here is to be understood in the sense of 'ever- 
lasting'.'? TDND 1I1DND ]N92 NYT pa17D VIYD, 


7. From here to the end of the chapter, Crescas, commentary is 
a paraphrase of Intermediate Physics VU, v, 14, corresponding 
to Physics VII, 7-9. 

8. The argument following is taken Írom Averroes' interpretation 
of Aristotle's argument contained in Physics VIT, 7, 261a, 
31-261b, 22. 
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Intermediate Physics VIII, v, 2: “The question as to which kind 
of locomotion is eternal will be answered by us after we shall have 
first shown that none of the genera of motion can be eternally 
continuous except locomotion. The argument ie as follows: All the 
other three kinds of motion must be from one opposite to another, 
and two opposite motions between two opposite poles cannot 
form a continuous motion, for a continuous motion is one motion, 
and opposite motions cannot be one motion. To assume that 
opposite motions are one motion would mean that that which is 
becoming white is becoming whíte and black at the same time and 
that which is generated is being generated and corrupted at the 
same time. Since therefore opposite motions must be two motions, 
there must of necessity be some interval of time between them. 


In view of thís, if the change is of the kind that is called 
motion, then indeed the object undergoing the change must of 
necessity come to rest between the two opposite motions. But if 
the change is of the kind that is not called motion, as, e. g., change 
from non-being to being and from being to non-being, then while 
there is no actual object in existence of which it can be said to 
come to rest, inasmuch as in this kind of change there is no actual 
object which bridges the entire change from beginning to end 
as in the other changes which constitute true motion, still, even 
in this kind of change, i. e., the change from non-being to being, 
there must be some interval of time between the two opposite 
changes during which interval the object is not undergoing either 
one of the changes, for it is absurd to assume that the generation 
of an object is continuous with its corruption without there being 
any interval of time between them. 


This being evident inythe case of generation, namely, that it 
cannot be continuous with corruption, the same must also be 
true with respect to the other motions, for the nature of things 
undergoing change is the same in every case.” 
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9. Cf. Physics V, 5, 229a, 25-27. “And every motion is de- 
nominated rather from that into which it is changed, than from 
that from which it is changed. Thus that is called becoming well 
which tends to health, but a becoming ill which tends to disease.” 


10. Corresponds to Aristotle's argument contained in Physics 
VIII, 7, 261b, 22-24: “Again, in generation and corruption, it 
may be seem to be perfectly absurd, if it is necessary that what 
is generated should immediately be corrupted, and not remain 
at rest for any time.'”' 

Intermediate Physics VI, v, 2: “That is to say, between 
non-being and being there must be a certain time during which 
the object suffers neither of the two contrary changes, for it ¡is 
an absurdity to affirm that the generation and corruption of a 
generable object form one continuous change, without there 
being any interval of time between them.'” 
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11. Corresponds to the next class of Aristotle's arguments in 
Physics VIII, 8, 261b, 27-263a, 3, intended to prove that loco- 
motion in a right line cannot be infinitely continuous, 


12. Cf. Physics VII, 8, 261b, 28-29: ''For every thing which is 
locally moved, is either moved in a circle, or in a right line, or 
that which is mixed of both of these,” Also ¿bid. VIII, 9, 265a, 
14-15 and De Caelo 1, 2, 268b, 17-18. 
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Intermediate Physics VIII, v, 3: “For every motion in place 
must be either rectilinear or circular or composed of both of 
these. And as it will be shown that the first of these two simple 
motions, namely, the rectilinear, cannot go on continually, it 
will become clear that that which is composed of both of these 
motions cannot go on continually, for that which cannot be 
continual when simple cannot be so also when combined with 
something else.* 
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13. Corresponds to Aristotle's argument “that a thing which is 
locally moved in a finite right line, cannot be moved continually”'; 
contained in Physics VIII, 8, 261b, 31-262a, 17. Aristotle 
characterizes these arguments as being supported by sense percep- 
tion (émi ris aloÓnaews, ibid. 262a, 18). 

Intermediate Physics VIV, v, 3: “That rectilinear motion 
cannot be continual, that is to say, that one and the'same object 
that is locally moved, step after step, over a certain distance, 
could not continue to be so moved without ever having to come 
to a stop, can be demonstrated in several ways.'” 
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14, Corresponds to Aristotle's argument from reason (émi rod 
A6you) contained in Physics VIII, 8, 262a, 19-262b, 28. 

The text here is an abridgment of the following passage in 
Intermediate Physics y, VU, 3: 

“In every finite continuum there are three things, a beginning, 
an end and a middle. The middle is one in subject but two in 
definition (1wN02, A6yc), that is to say, it is the end of one of the 
two parts into which it divides the continuum and the beginning 
of the other, for the middle exists in a continuum in a twofold 
respect: first, potentially, and, second, actually. It is evident that 
when anything is moved with a finite continuous motion over á 
finite magnitude, in so far as it is moved and continues its 
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motion uninterruptedly, it does not register an actual point in the 
middle of the continuum. 1t is only when the moving object stops 
and thereby divides the continuous magnitude over which it 
moves into two halves that it registera an actual point on the 
latter, which is at once both a beginning and an end, i. e., the end 
of the prior part of the motion and of the prior part of the dis- 
tance, and the beginning of the posterior part of the motion and 
of the posterior part of the distance... To illustrate: Let A move 
over the continuum BC with a continuous motion. 1 say that A 
will not register an actual point, say point D, on BC unless A 
stops somewhere between Band C. B__D____C IfA does 
not stop at D, there can be no actual point in the interval between 
B and C, unless we assume that a line is composed of points. ... 

Inasmuch as it clear that when the moving object does stop, 
it does register an actual point, I maintain that thecontrary must 
be equally true, namely, that when the moving object registers 
an actual point, it must be inferred that it has come to a stop. 
Assuming, for instance, that Á in its motion over magnitude 
BD.  Chasregistered an actual point D so that 
it marks the end of motion BD and the beginning of motion 
DC, I maintain that A must have come to a stop at D. For its 
being at D is not the same as ¡ts being beyond D, and these two 
points at which the moving object successively is, i. e., the actual 
point D and a point beyond D, mark the end of two contrary 
motions, [one toward D, and the other away from D]. Inasmuch 
as the moving object must have performed two opposite motions, 
when at first it moved toward D and then it moved away from 
D, these two opposite tendencies could not have existed in it in 
actuality except in two different instants, for only by way of 
potentiality could they have existed in it in one instant. And 
since these two tendencies imply two instantes, there must neces- 
sarily have been some interval of time between them.... 

As it has thus been established that when a moving object 
registers an actual point it must have come to a stop, and as it is 
further evident that a moving object, when it returns over the 
same distance, registers on its return an actual point which is 
the end of the prior motion and the beginning of the posterior 
contrary motion, for were it not so, the two contrary motions 
would be one, it follows that these two motions, redoubled over 
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the same distance, are not continuous, inasmuch as there must 
have been some rest between them, and every rest is in time. 
This is one of the proofs by which is established that the motion 
of that which returns is not continuous, inasmuch as an interval 
of rest must interrupt the two motions,'* , 
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15. Cf. Physics VIII, 8, 261a, 28-31: "The like also takes place 
in a circle. ..Hence if neither of these motions is continuous, 
neither can that be continuous which is composed from both 
of them.” 
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16. Hebrew mon, ¿¿sol>, duxoeibhs, i.e., spiral-shaped, the 
name given to a line composed of straight and circular lines. 
See T. L, Heath, The Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, Vol. 
1, pp. 159-160, on the classification of lines. The term ¿duxos oc- 
curs also in Physics V, 4, 228b, 24, as a description of motion in 
a Bpiral line. 

17. Corresponds to Aristotle's conclusion contained in Physics 
VIII, 8, 265a, 7-9: “But the arguments now employed universal- 
ly show of all motion that it is not possible to be continually 
moved with any motion except that which is circular.'* 


18. That is to say, every given point in circular motion is at 
once the terminss a quo and the terminus ad quem of the motion. 
Cf. Physics VIM, 8, 264b, 18-19: ““For motion in a circle is 
from the same to the same, but the motion through a right line 
is from the same to another.” 

Intermediate Physics VIII, v, 4: “For that which is moved 
circularly is moved from and toward the very same thing, so 
that the terminus a quo and the terminus ad quem are the same, 
for in circular motion there are no opposite limits.” 

WXYI IMM VOND nor 10DO 1D DTD YO DION 2102 YYUND 
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19. Cf. Physics VIII, 8, 265a, 10-12: ““Thus much, therefore, 

has been said to prove that there is neither any infinite mutation, 

nor any infinite motion, except that which is in a circle.” 
Intermediate Physics VI, v, 4: “That circular motion can be 

continual and perpetual and that it is prior in nature to rectilinear 

motion, we shall prove as follows.” 

YAMI NOTP NOA AYPDM MPayiD ¡TIO WDR MOMON UNO DON 
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Parr 11 


20. This is a refutation of the first argument, viz., that between 
two specifically different changes, like whitening and blackening, 
there must be an instant of actual rest. Crescas' line of reasoning 
may be restated as follows: There is no instant of rest between 
the opposite changes of whitening and blackening. The time 
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in which both these opposite motions take place is one and 
continuous, the instant in which the change from whitening to 
blackening takes place being the end of the past and the beginning 
of the future time. But while that instant, in so far as it per- 
tains to the time of the change, is common to both the past and 
the future, still in so far as it pertains to the object undergoing 
the change from whitening to blackening it belongs only to the 
terminus ad quem, namely, blackening. Thus the object would 
not be whitening and blackening at the same time. For let ABC 
be the time, and D the object undergoing the change. Let D be 
whitening in Á and blackening in C. B will then be the now, 
which has no extension, and will be at once the end of past time 
A and the beginning of the future time C. Still it must not neces- 
sarily follow that in B both whitening and blackening would 
take place at once, for in this respect B belongs to the posterior 
change, marking only the beginning of the blackening process. 

The force of Crescas' argument is primarily due to the fact 
that Aristotle himself makes the same distinction in the case of 
a single continuous motion. Take for instance the motion from 
black to white. Itis a single motion and is admitted by Aristotle 
to be continuous. Now, let ABC be the time and D the object 
undergoing the change. Again, let D be black in A and white 
in C. Now, since B, the now, is common to both past time A 
and future time C, would not the object in the instant B be both 
black and white at once? But Aristotle solves the difficulty in the 
manner we have just described, namely, that with reference to 
the object in change the instant B belongs to the posterior only. 
To quote Aristotle's own words: “It is also evident that unless 
the point of time by which prior and posterior are divided, is al- 
ways attributed to the posterior, the thing itself being considered, 
the same thing will be at the same time being and non-being, and 
when it will be in generation, or becoming to be, will not be in 
generation. The point, therefore, is common to both the prior 
and the posterior, and is one and the same in number, but is not 
the same in definition; for it is the beginning of the one and the 
end of the other. But so far as pertains to the thing it is always 
of the posterior passive quality.'” (Physics VIII, 8, 263b, 9-15). 

Intermediate Physics VIII, v, 3: “If we assume that the instant, 
which is the end of the existence of a thing and the beginning of 
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its non-existence, is at once a part of the actual existence of the 
thing and of its actual non-existence, .. . then a thing will be 
existent and non-existent in one and the same instant. Take, for 
example, the case of Socrates who was alive during a certain past 
time and dead during a certain future time. If we assume that he 
was alive at the end of the past time and dead at the beginning of 
the future time, then, inasmuch as the end of the past time and 
the beginning of the future time is one in subject and is indivisi- 
ble, . . . it will follow that Socrates will have been at once alive 
and dead in one and the same instant. Hence it must be inferred 
that an iristant has nothing actual about it but that it is only a 
dividing point between opposite kinds of existence, just as it is 
only a dividing point between the past and the future, but when 
viewed with respect to the past it is more properly to be regarded 
as the end of the past rather than as the beginning of the future, 
and when viewed with respect to the future it is more properly to 
be regarded as the beginning of the future.” 
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And so Crescas seems to argue that since Aristotle draws that 
distinction in a single motion, why not apply it also to opposite 
motions and prove thereby their continuity? 

Crescas' argument against the proposition is reproduced by 
Pico Della Mirandola in Examen Doctrinae Vanilatis Gentium 
VI, 2: “Non recipitur et illud, solum motum orbicularem esse 
continuum, atque rationes Aristotelis quibus id probare sategerat 
fabulas appellat Hasdai, et nigrum cun movetur ad albedinem, 
licet non quiescat in ea, sed denigretur, non tamen sequitur 
propterea ut dealbetur simul et denigreatur, sed ratione diversa, 
hoc est, quatenus dealbatur potest id asseri, et quatenus deni- 
gratur hoc etiam potest affirmari: nec absurdum est ullum,”* 
21. Cf. above Prop. VII, p. 243, n. 8. 
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22. This is the refutation of the second argument, viz., that 
between two opposite rectilinear motions, like upward and down- 
ward, there must be an instant or rest. A similar refutation of 
the argument, containing a similar illustration of two objects, 
one rising and the other falling, may be found in Joannes Versor's 
Quaestiones Physicarum, Liber VIV, Quaestio XI. 

“Question X1. Whether that which returns in ite motion 
must come to rest at the point of its returning. 


It would seem that it is not so. For if a small pebble is thrown 
upward, while a stone of the size of a milistone is coming down- 
ward in the opposite direction, the pebble will have to return 
downward without having first come to rest at all, for, were it 
not so, the millstone will have to come to rest too, bnt that is 
impossible, 

Second, if we assume that the pebble which was thrown upward 
had come to rest prior to its beginning to come down, it will follow 
that a heavy object will remain at rest in a place above without 
anything supporting it, but that is impossible,”? 
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This argument of Crescas is also reproduced by Pico Della 
Mirandola: “lud quoque falsum inter duos contrarios motus 
necessario quietem intercedere, alioqui sequeretur ut pondus 
ingens, ut mons altissimus, super re levissima ascendere pro- 
cumbens, sisteret motum et quietis interponeret morulam, et 
ipso in aere conquiesceret,” (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium 
vI, 2). 

A similar argument by Descartes, Oeuvres, ed. Cousin, IX, pp. 
71, 77, is referred to by Julius Guttmann in his “Chaedai Creskas 
als Kritiker der aristotelischen Physik,” Festschrift sum siebrigsten 
Geburtstage Jahob Guttmanns, p. 43, n. 1. 


23, The argument contained in this passage may be iterpreted 
as follows: 
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la Prop. XIV, Maimonides states that generation and cor- 
ruption are always preceded by a change in quality. As we shall 
see later (Prop. X1V, n. 1 p. 628) by the terms generation and 
corruption Maimonides means relative generation and corruption, 
i.e., the substantial change undergone by an actually existent 
object in pasaing from one form to another. That concomitant 
qualitative change, which must always precede a relative snb- 
stantial change, must not necessarily be in opposite directions. 
It may as well be in one direction, Thus when water changes 
from cold to hot, with reference to coldness-and-heat, it ia one 
continuous qualitative change in one direction, but with reference 
to cold-water and hot-water, it ís a relative substantial change, the 
corruption of cold-water and the generation of hot-water (cf. 
Prop. IV, n. 8, p. 513). Now, Crescas seems to argue, if you 
say that between the corruption of cold-water and the generation 
of hot-water, or, as he suggeste to call it, the end of one generation 
and the beginning of another generation, there must be an actual 
instant of rest, you will also have to assume the existence of an 
actual instant of rest in the concomitant continuous qualitative 
changes from coldness to heat. But this is absurd. Hence, Crescas 
would expect us to conclude, that there is no actual instant of 
rest between generation and corruption. 


PROPOSITION XIV 
Parr 1 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition follows Isaac ben Nathan's 
translation of Altabrizi. 

The proposition is based upon the following passage in Physics 
VI11,7, 260a, 26-260b, 5: “But since there are three motions, one 
according to magnitude, another according to passive quality, 
and another according to place, which we call lation, ¡t is neces- 
sary that lation should be the first; since it is impossible there 
should be increase unless alteration had a prior subsistence. .. 
If also a thing is changed in quality, it is necessary there should 
be that which produces the change in quality... 1t is evident, 
therefore, that the thimg which moves does not subsist similarly 
but at one time is nearer and at another time more remote from 
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that which is changed in quality. But this cannot subsist 
without lation.'” 

It will have been noticed, however, that, unlike Maimonides, 
Aristotle makes no mention of the priority of locomotion and 
qualitative change to generation and corruption. He only 
speaks of the priority of locomotion to qualitative and quantita- 
tive change. 

The discrepancy between Maimonides and Aristotle has been 
pointed out by Shem-tob in his commentary on the Moreh. 
Munk, in an attempt to justify Maimonides, takes the term 
“alteration'?, nunvr, in this proposition not in its usual sense of 
qualitative change (see Prop. IV, n. 3, p. 500) but in the sense of 
substantial change or generation (cf, Guide II, p. 14, n. 2). From 
Crescas' discussion of this proposition, however, where he uses 
the expression “motions of quality”, “pei mun (p. 282) for 
Maimonides' “alteration'”, mann, it is clear that he understood 
the latter term in its usual sense. In this sense it is also taken 
by Narboni and Hillel of Verona. 

It seems, therefore, that the term “alteration'” is to be taken 
in its usual sense. Still it is possible to remove the discrepancy 
between Maimonides and Aristotle by taking the expression 
“generation and corruption” in the proposition to refer to 
relative generation and corruption, i. e., to the generation 
and corruption which marks the substantial change from one 
subject to another (see Prop. IV, n. 8, p. 513) This kind of 
generation and corruption is always concomitant with the other 
three changes and is preceded by alteration (see Prop. IV, n. 14, 
p. 519). In Crescas himself we have a definite statement, 
apropos of something else, that by “generation and corruption'” 
in this proposition is meant “relative generation””, NOD) ¡TM (p. 
582,1. 8). In the same sense the expression seems to have 
been understood by Narboni and Hillel of Verona. 


2. Hebrew monz. The same term is used by Narboni: “mb mn 
mora. Averroes uses in this connection the term nvpma (see 
quotation below in n. 3). The characterization of the proof as 
“inductive'* is based upon the following statement in Physiss 
VII, 7, 261a, 27-28: “That lation, therefore, is first of motion, 
is from these things evident (Havepóv tx robrwv)”. 
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3. Cf. Physics VIII, 7, 260b, 16-19: “For that which is first, as 
in other things, may be predicated mnltifariously: for that is 
said to be prior, without which other things will not be, but which 
can itself exist without others (i.e., what he calls later priority 
in nature, pbae, cf. below n. 4); that also is said to be prior, 
which is first in time (xpóvw), and that which is first in essence 
(xar' obotav).'* He then proceeds to show that locomotion is 
prior to all the other motions in all the senses enumerated. 
Intermediate Physics VII, v, 4: “That it must be the first of 
all the kinds of translation and that it must be prior to them in 
nature and in time may be shown in several ways.'” 2"WTY DOM 
D'DD 19 MM NY JO aba roy nomp RN pnyn ro) men MANO. 
Again: “For when the other motions exist, this one must exist, 
whereas when this motion exists the other motions must not 
necessarily exist. This is the definition of prior in nature, as 
has been explained in its proper place. But that it must exist 
when other motions exist, can be demonstrated by induction.” 
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Crescas seems to intimate here that in the proposition the term 
nop, Arabic O1px, refers to “priority in time'” whereas the 
term bno mn, Arabic emm, as explained by Maimonides him- 
self, means “priority in nature.” 


4. Cf. Physics VII, 9, 265a, 16-23: “And the motion in a circle is 
prior to that which is in a right line because it is simple and more 
perfect... The perfect is prior by nature (fúce:), by reason 
Qóyo, i.e., xar' ovolav, cf. above n. 3), and by time (xpóv) 
to the imperfect.'” 


5. Cf. Physics VII, 9, 265a, 27-32: “But it happens reasonably, 
that the motion in a circle is one and continued, and not that 
which is in a right line: for of the motion which is in a right line, 
the beginning, middle, and end are bounded, and it contains all 
these in itself; so that there is whence that which is moved began, 
and where it will end; for everything rests in boundaries, either 
from whence or whither it is moved; but these in circular_motion 
are indefinite.'” 
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6. Hebrew "ww rare in, literally, “and no change occurs to it.” 
But 1 take it to refer to the uniformity of the velocity of the 
circular motion of the spheres rather than to the unchangeability 
and incorruptibility of their substance (see Prop. XII, Part II, 
n, 11, p. 614), thus reflecting the statements contained in the 
following passages: 

Physics VIII, 9, 265b, 11-14: “Further still, the motion alone 
in a circle can be equable (040%); for things which are moved 
in a right line, ... by how much farther they are distant from that 
which is at rest, are moved by so much the swifter.'” 

Intermediate Physics VIII, v, 4: ““Furthermore, circular motion 
can be equable... for the rectilinear natural motions undergo 
variation with reference to swiftness and slowness. 
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Altabrizi: “Circular motion is always of the same order, and 
no variation occurs to it as it does to rectilinear motion, for the 
latter, when natural, becomes stronger in the end, and, when 
violent, becomes stronger in the middle and weaker at the end, 
thus proving that rectlinear motion suffers variation.” 
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7. That is to say, the celestial sphere. 


8. Hebrew “nen >yun bx mor way dan. The term 9yb may be 
taken here either as a noun, meaning actuality, or as a participle, 
meaning agent. 

In the former sense, which 1 have adopted in the translation of 
the text, it occurs in the Moreh ha-Morek: “Locomotion may be 
like perfect actuality in which there is no admixture of potentiali- 
ty. An instance of such locomotion is to be found in the case 
of the spheres.'* PIN NT WS. 39 eo non byo> non 
770. Similarly also Altabrizi: “This kind of motion, i. e., 
the circular, is the most important of all the motions for an- 
other reason, for it occurs to its subject in a manner implying a 
perfection in its essence.”* "WD Mas) nr ¿mamon ) ua nan 
xy moYo me nava) Ipn DIOR Nm >> 13 03 myunn. All these state- 
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mentes about the actuality and perfection of circular motion 
reflect the following statement in Physics VIII, 9, 265a, 16-17: 
“And the motion in a circle is prior to that which is in a right 
line, for it is simple and more perfect.'” 

lf the term Uyn is taken here in the other sense, the passage 
should be translated as follows: “but that in everything it is like 
the Perfect Agent [from which it proceeds].'* T1t would thus 
reflect the following statement of Altabrizi: “But as for circular 
motion, it does not undergo any change at all, proceeding, as it 
does, from the action of a single force.” > 701 manon oy 
ma mo nmo um Y) moran. 


Parr II 


9. Hebrew n300) im. The term “JYD) occurs as a translation of 
two Greek words: (1) áxódouBos, conseguent upon or incident to 
(see Prop. IV, n. 2, p. 497). (2) éqpebñs, successive (see Prop. 1. 
Part I, n. 113, p. 376). The two meanings of this word are so 
much alike that it is hard to tell in which sense it is used in any 
particular place. It is of greater importance always to discover 
what the term means to emphasize. 

Here the emphasis is upon the fact that the generation is con- 
sequent upon something or successive to something in the sense 
of ite being preceded by something as opposed to generation out 
of nothing. 

In the following passage of Or Adonas 1, ii, 20, the emphasis is 
upon the succession of one thing afler the disappearance of another. 
“It is possible that the spheres are generated and destroyed in 
succession.'” MDWDMTA TODD MAI PITO WBRA “DD mn 

In Altabrizi (Prop. VI) it is used in the sense of a necessary 
conseguence of a cause as opposed to an act of volition and choice. 
“But if the cause of that motion is something within the body, 
the latter is said to be moved of itself. But this is subdivided 
into two parts. If the motion proceeds from the cause by design 
and choice, it is called voluntary motion; if without design and 
choice, it is called sequential motion.'* 
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10. Cf. Or Adonas III, i. 


11. The point of Crescas' comment is this: Tf we assume the 
world as a whole to be eternal, there being no first generation, 
it is true that with reference to each generated being within the 
ungenerated world, arising as they all do from one another 
(non rry), locomotion must be the first of all motions. But 
if we assume the world to be generated, having been created in 
time, then the act of generation will have to be the first motion. 


This comment of Crescas is based upon a passage of Aristotle, 
in which, after having stated that locomotion is the first of all mo- 
tions, he proceeda to show that that statement does not hold true 
unless the world is assumed to be ungenerated. Cf. Physics VIII, 
7, 260b, 30-261a, 10: “In each of these things which have genera- 
tion, however, itis necessary that lation should be the last motion. 
For after a thing is generated, it is first necessary that there 
should be change in quality and increase; but lation is the motion 
of things which are now perfect. But it is necessary that some- 
thing else should be prior, which is moved according to Jation, 
and which is also the cause of generation to generated natures, 
not being generation itself; as that which generates is prior to 
that which is generated. But generation may seem to be the 
first of motions, because it is necessary that a thing should first 
be generated. This indeed takes place in each of the things which 
are generated; but it is necessary that something else should be 
moved prior to things which are generated, itselí subsisting 
without being generated; and it is necessary that there should 
be something else prior to this. But since it is impossible that 
generation should be first (for if it were the case, everything that 
is moved should be corruptible), it is evident that no one of the 
successive motions can be prior.'* 


12. For the common underlying shapeless matter first receives 
its four distinct specific forms, namely, the forms of the four 
elements, in consequence of which it is moved in space either up- 
ward or downward. See De Caelo 1V, 3, 310b, 33-34: “A token 
of which is this, that locomotion belongs to things that are entire 
and complete, and is last in generation of motions.'* Cf. quota- 
tion from the Physics above in n. 11. 
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Gersonides' commentary on Interm. De Caelo 1, vi: “Wesay... 
that the first matter receives first the first qualities, i.e., heat, cold, 
moisture, dryness, and these are related to it as form, and it is 
for this reason that these qualities are called the forms of the 
elemente, as will be shown in De Generatione et Corruptione.'* 
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13. Hebrew m>w2 mon. By this is obviously meant the 'cor- 
poreal form' which is called by Plotinus and the Ibwan al-Safa 
simply “quantity” (cf. Prop. X, notes 16, 18). The expression is 
the exact equivalent of rovdv xabónov quantum-in-general (De 
Generatione el Corruptione 1, 5, 322a, 16). 


PROPOSITION XV 
ParT I 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition follows Ibn Tibbon's 
tranelation of the Morek except for the expression nyun> “par in 
which it follows Isaac ben Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. Ibn 
Tibbon has myunn “ne un). 


2. Crescas' analysis of the proposition is based upon Altabrizi 
and Averroes, though it does not follow them throughout (see 
below n. 5). Altabrizi says here: “Know that this proposition 
contains three problems, mrpn evo by nopo nm noTpr» yn. 
Averroes gives the following outline of Aristotle's discussion of 
time, Intermediate Physics 1V, iii; “The purpose of this summa 
is to discuss the essence of time and the instant; the kind of 
existence that time has; and if time belongs to those things which 
exist in a subject, what its subject is, and in what way does it 
exist in that subject.'” 
DD ¡TN Ol ¡VIXD MNXO np ¡anym pom nos vu Yon 
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It will have been noticed that in place of Crescas' MmwTpn, 
Altabrizi uses MYpn (Anonymous translation MPa and also VW). 
See Prop. VII, Part I, n. 2 (p. 540). 
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3, Altabrizi: “First, to prove what time is,'' "122 ¿YD "NM 
ppm Mw. 


4. Altabrizi: “Second, to prove that time and imotion are joined 
together in such a manner that they can in no way be separated 
from each other.” TW" WM) par yum Dy ppm Ma CDS MIA 
bb3 TT JO 070 MR, 


5. This is not found in Altabrizi. Crescas, however, has made 
a special topic of it in order to use it later as his main point of 
attack on Aristotle's definition of time. His own definition, as 
will be shown subsequently (below n. 23), divorces the idea of 
time from motion. 


6. Altabrizi: “Third, to prove that that which is immovable 
does not come under time.”* Mb yywr mn) oo mean nube 


jon nm Yw. 


7. Before giving his own definition of time, Aristotle says: 'In 
the first place, then, it will be well to doubt concerning it, through 
exoteric reasons, whether it ranks among things or among non- 
entities; and in the next place to consider what ite nature is'' 
(Physics IV, 10, 217b, 31-32). Provimg first that time has 
existence, Aristotle then summarizes the views of the ancients 
with regard to time: “For some say that it is the motion of the 
universe; but others that it is the sphere itself..... But the 
sphere of the universe seemed to those who made that assertion 
to be time, because all things are in time and in the sphere of the 
universe” (ibid. 218a, 33-218b, 7). 

Intermediate Physics IV, iii, 1 and 3: “Wherein we shall men- 
tion the doubts raised by the dialecticians as to the existence of 
time..... The views held by the ancients with regard to time 
are two... First, the view of him who believes that time is the 
motion of the universe, ¡i.e., the rotation of the whole heaven, 
Second, the view of him who believes that we are all in time 
and that all things are in the sphere.'” 

MYTN ...DM MNXD2 D”"MXNI 13 D'PDOO YN “NR MPDONM VINIA 

AYUN NE JO TT O YT TA MY O PO OOPS 1 "e 

03 007 90 059 evo 9 ny, 20m om da au ba yn 
pa 
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Simplicious in his comment on this passage says that the first 
view mentioned by Aristotle is that which “Eudemus, Theo- 
phrastus, Alexander, conceived to be the opinion of Plato.”*Simpli- 
cius himself, however, denies that Plato identified time with 
motion, and argues that Plato, like Aristotle, held time to be only 
the measure of motion. As to the second view mentioned by 
Aristotle, he says that it is that of “the Pythagoreans, who 
perhaps derived it from the assertion of Archytas who said that 
the universal time is the interval of the nature of the universe.” 
(Cf. Simplicius in Physica, ed. Diela, p. 700, 1. 16-22, and Taylor's 
translation of the Physics, p, 242, n. 4). 

These two ancient views mentioned by Aristotle, supplemented 
by Aristotle'a own view, form the basis of Plotinus' threefold 
classification of the various theories of time. HEnneads 1, vii, 
6: “For time may be said to be either (a) motion, or (b) that 
which is moved, or (c) something pertaining to motion.'* He 
then continues: 'Of those, however, who say that time is motion, 
some indeed assert that it is every motion; but others, that it is 
the motion of the universe. But those who say it is that which 
is moved, assert it to be the sphere of the universe. But those 
who say that it is something pertaining to motion consider it 
either as extension of motion, or as its measure, or as some con- 
sequence of motion in general or of regulated motion.'* 

The classification of the various views on time given by the 
Ipwan al-Safa (cf. Dieterici, Die Naturanschauung und Natur philo- 
sophie der Araber, pp. 14-16; Arabic text, Die Abhandlungen der 
Ickwán Es-Safá, p. 35) is evidently based upon the discussions of 
Aristotle and Plotinus. They enumerate four views. First, 
the popular view that time is the passage of years, months, days, 
and hours. Second, the view which we have already met with 
in Aristotle and Plotinus, that time ja the number of the motion 
of the celestial sphere. Third, a view which we shall discuss 
subsequently and show that it can be traced to Plotinus' own 
view (see below n. 23). Fourth, the view discussed by Aristotle 
(see above n. 7) that time does not belong to the realm of existing 
things. 

In Altabrizi three views are mentioned in addition to that of 
Aristotle: “We say that the ancients differed as to the essence of 
time according to four views. First, that time exists in iteelf, is 
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neither a body nor anything belonging to body, but is something 
which has necessary existence in virtue of iteelí. Second, that 
it is the body that encompasses all the bodies of the universe, 
namely, the celestial equator. Third, that it is the motion of the 
celestial equátor.” 
“DY DIAS 11D OR ¿my yan dy pom mea mp pon “on 
0 NÓ MI AMOXYY MXN IMD NN DO Y DO 7 EY 
Svrmeo nyun ano ebem om meo YY mn oy vom 933 "pon 

“(ora meo bx, ¿UA Judas 413, ionuepivos xúxdos, equidiurnal 
circle, eguator). 

Here, again, the second and third views are those reported by 
Aristotle and Plotinus, whereas the first view we shall show to 
reflect Plotinus' own conception of time (see below n. 23). 


8, Hebrew “oem "eno onrn>,  Reflects the following statement 
in Intermediate Physics IV, iúi, 3: “Whence has been demonstrated 
the untenability of what the ancients have said concerning the 
essence Of time.'” ¡DIT OXY2 PROTA IMD 710 TODT ID IRMA ¡UA 


9. Hebrew ¡una manam 0TÓn “DO NT. This is rather an 
imperfect reproduction of Aristotle's definition of time in 
Physics YV, 11, 219b, 1-2: “For time is this, the number of 
motion according to prior and posterior.'* ToUTo yáp toTi 
Ó xpóvos, ápiduos xivioews xkará Tó wpórepov xal baTepov. 
Crescas' version of the definition, however, is found in the 
following places: 

Averroes' Epstome of the Physics 1V, p. 183: MUDO e ¡pm 
myuna Rxam “ARNOM 0NPA TO. 

Narboni on Morek 1, 73, Prop. 111: empna “wo xn ¡om 9 
TINY “IND. 

An accurate translation of Aristotle's definition is given by 
Maimonides himself in his letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon. Kobez 
Teskubot ha-Rambam we-Iggerolaw 11, p, 27b:'““Timeis the measure 
OÍ motion according to prior and posterior in motion.” pam 
Mu VEND) OPS NUIT YO AT. 

A somewhat freer, but still accurate, rendering of this definition 
occurs in Morek 1, 52: “For time is an accident joined to motion, 
when the latter is viewed with reference to priority and pos- 
teriority and is numbered accordingly.'* nyunb pas mpo ppm 9) 
DDD! AM APIO PD YIPA YY TO WII. 
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It will have been noticed that in Maimonides' two renderings 
of Aristotle's definition one uses the term “measure'” while the 
other uses the term “number.'”* This point will be discussed 
below in n. 24. 

1t will also have been noticed that in the first of these ren- 
derings, which was evidently meant to be an accurate translation 
of Aristotle, the expression "according to prior and posterior'” is 
qualified by the phrase ''in motion.'” Similar qualifying phrases 
occur in the following translation of the definition. 

Intermediate Physics 1V, iii, 1: “It is evident that the definition 
of time agreed upon is that it is the number of motion according 
to prior and posterior in ¿ts parts.”” 09007 ¡PM 72) “NOD KN 
mpóna ren mp3 yum 000 em em vby. 

Altabrizi, Prop. XV: “Fourth, that time 15 the measure of 
motion according to the priority and posteriority that are not 
conjoined.'' NY "OR WTPRMNOIpA XD YU YO RW IA 
rurr. 

Narboni's commentary on Kauwwanot ha-Pilosofim 111, iv: 
*Aristotle has defined time as the number of motion according 
to the prior and posterior in mofion.'” “19DD NVIW2 JM TD 10" 
myuna “nsnom ompn 1D myum, Again: JDFW W0N “DRY 70 
O VINNDM OPA '1DD TUI DDD NU. 

The reason for these additional qualifying phrases may be 
stated as follows: 

Aristotle's definition in its original wording, namely, that time 
is the number of motion according to prior and posterior, was 
felt to be somewhat ambiguous, for place, too, has the distinction 
of prior and posterior. 1n fact, Aristotle himself points out this 
analogy (Physics 1V, 11, 219a, 14-19). But there is the fol- 
lowing difference between the prior and posterior of place and 
those of time. 1n the former case, they are co-subsistent; in the 
latter case they are successive. It was in order, therefore, to 
make it unmistakably clear that the phrase prior and posterior 
used in the definition of time is the successive kind that the 
phrase 'in motion”, or some similar phrase, was added as a 
qualification of 'prior and posterior.” 

Cf. Narboni's commentary on the Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 1, 
iv: “Motion, as has been shown, is said to be measured m a two- 
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fold respect. First, with reference to the distance traversed. 
Second, with reference to time. Consequently, when we use 
the expression 'the number of motion with reference to prior 
and posterior,” the “prior and posterior' may also refer to the 
parts of the distance, for those parts likewise are the measure 
of the motion which is performed over them, but these prior and 
posterior are in position and are generally known not to be 
in time, inasmuch as they do not measure motion with reference 
to the nature of succession that exists in it or with reference to 
the character of possibility that it possesses. 1t is therefore 
necessary to include in the definition the phrase “in motion' (after 
“prior and posterior'], for that phrase constitutes the final diffe- 
rentia by which time is distinguished from the other measure of 
motion which is not time.”” 
¿JU XD 00D IMA ¿0D "DD YO INTO 09 9 a nyundo von 
by ox 125 MANO OTPA MYUIN 000 ION TTM OM XD “M 
OS RN TP mm ¿roy es yan my en 9 ¿qua pon 
ayan )> mona mmexo UB Mayo NYY MA JOTA EPR yO 
pom me pan dam en +9 pura mo a om mm) non 
JOm e “0x myun) “en 07 

Similar explanations are given by Averroes, Epitome of the 
Physics IV, p. 17b, and Altabrizi, Prop. XV. 

The additional qualifying phrase, however, is often omitted 
as, e.g., in the following translations of Aristotle's definition: 

Abraham bar Hiyya, Megillat ha-Megalleh, p. 10: R9x ¡om PR 
“men opa mom yo. 

Gersonides, Milbamot Adonai VI, i, 21, p. 386: “RaNW 1D "10D 
Ann ompa MYUNN 900 KV ¡OM 7D. 

All the above-quoted passages are direct versions Of Aristotle's 
formal definition of time. But in both Hebrew and Arabic 
philosophic texts we find another definition of time, which, while 
assuming with Aristotle that time is not independent of motion 
or of objects which are in motion, is phrased differently from 
Aristotle's definition, 

We find such a definition in Saadia, who says that “time is 
nothing but the extension of the duration of bodies'” (Emunot 
we-Deot 11, 11), ¿(Yi »la ¿ue yo LI GLI +9 a por 
O'DOX DYp MID EN (Arabic text, p. 102) or that “The essence of 
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time is the duration of these existent things” (bid 1, 4). LS! 
ala) 3io a cla ms mar mer vine dar (Arabic 
text, p. 71). Cf. Guttmann, Religionsphilosophie d. Saadía, p. 80. 

Similarly Abraham bar Hiyya defines time as EM *) UM 
MIDE MIDJD [TOR : UM MOM TYDR, (Hegyon ha-Nefesh 1, p. 
2a). In this last quotation, if we accept the reading ¡TDR and 
take it as the equivalent of the Arabic ¿2Le, usually translated 
by meo, mi (see below quotation from Altabrizi), the definition 
would mean that time “is nothing but a term signifying the 
duration of existent things,'” thus corresponding to Saadia's 
second definition. But if we emend the dubious ¡TPDR or MMTDR 
to read ¡TTD, then it would correspond to Saadia's first definition. 

A similar definition is also found in Algazali: “Time is a term 
signifying the duration of motion, that is to say, the extension 
of motion.'* Y ll alarde el Sal e y ale GA 
(Makayid al-Falasifak UI, p, 192). 91 nyum nyo mejo ppm 9 
myuns por (MS. Cambridge University Library, Mm. 6.30). 
yum mesomn 9 pur noo ma jom +9 (MS. ¡bid., Mm. 8. 24). 

In the same passage, however, Algazali reproduces Arístotle's 
definition that “time is a term signifying the measure of the 
motion of the spheres according to its division into prior and 
posterior.” ramo amp be ypiyn aer o nyun nyoo mba om 2. 

The common element in all these definitions ¡is the use of the 
term extension (Saadia: 9” mp, Algazali: 21421, 20m, mepar)) 
and “duration'' (Saadia: liz, prp, mum, Abraham bar Hiyya: 
¡Tmy), and this extension or duration is said to be either of 
*“bodies'" (Saadia) or of “existent beings” (Saadia, Abraham 
bar Hiyya) or of “'motion'” (Algazali), all of which mean the 
same thing. That it is not a mere coincidence that they all 
happen to use this definition but that there must be some common 
literary source to account for it, is not unreasonable to assume. 
That source, ] believe, is to be found in a definition which is 
attributed to various Greek philosophers. 

According to Plutarch, time is defined by Plato as “the exten- 
sion (óáornua) of the motion of the world.'* (De Placisis 
Philosophorum I, 21). 

Simplicius reports that Zeno defined time as the extension 
(64orguea) of motion, and that Chrysippus defined it as the ex- 
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tension of the motion of the world (Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, 
and Sceptics, p. 186, n. 6). ; 

Similarly Plotinus reports that those who say that '“'time is 
something pertaining to motion consider it ejther as the extension 
(S.40rna) of motion, or as its measure.'* (Enneads III, vii, 6). 

Ali these definitions make use of the term d:4ornua which 
undoubtedly underlies the Arabic ¿+, lb and le, and their 
Hebrew equivalents, used by Saadia, Abraham bar Hiyya and 
Algazali. All these definitions are essentially the same as 
Aristotle's, in so far as they make time dependent upon motion 
or upon the existence of things which have motion. It can, 
therefore, be readily seen how easy it was to have Aristotle's 
definition merged with this new definition. 


10. Hebrew aww Us wwx nh9 DO 9), which is an indirect way 
of saying “substances.” See definition of substance in Prop. X, 
Part I, notes 8, 9 (p. 573). 


11. Crescas is restating here the successive steps which lead up 
to Aristotle's definition of time. 

In the first place, he proves that it must exist in some other 
subject. His proof is taken from the following passage of 
Aristotle: “That time, therefore, in short, is not, or that it 
scarcely and obscurely is, may be suspected from the following 
considerations. One part of it was, and is not; another part is 
future, and is not yet; but from these parts infinite time and that 
which is always assumed is composed. That, however, which is 
composed from things that are not, does not appear to be ever 
capable of participating of essence'' (Physics IV, 10, 217b, 32- 
218a, 3). 

Intermediate Physics TV, iii, 1: “One of the reasons that leads 
one to doubt the existence of time is as follows. Time is divided 
into past and future. Either of these parts is non-existent, for 
the past is already completed and gone, the future is not yet come. 
But that whose parts are non-existent, is itself non-existent. 
Hence time does not exist.'* 

“ay be vpón poro ¡0mw ,070 MN ¡OM MNXOS 1PDO” "0% OIT 

"aym oyen pos 05 “apro rm .wxor emba don 200 mx Y TE 

ON OT AI Da A o ds pon vo no Da) Je ea mM) 
aa nba om ] 
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This Aristotelian reasoning underlies the following passage in 
Abraham bar Hiyya's Megillat ha-Megalleh, p. 6: ““Time has no 
more stability and permanency than the turn of the wheel. The 
part of time that has past, i. e., that which has gone before, as 
yesternight, yesterday, the day before yesterday and so forth, is 
already past and gone and is nothing and nil. The part of time 
that is yet to come, as the next day, tomorrow, in the future and 
so forth, exists only in potentiality and has not yet come into 
existence. The part of time that now is has no continuance of 
existence but flows and rolls on and on like water flowing down 
the slope.” 

mm ban orroy by npprib ya o op ar ¡TOY 19 pa jor 
py "bn > omo) ser dan 000 bona DR 195 ,07PI1 NY JO yO 
aan om 1D) AD p05 Jm 10 m0) Tp NT NI ,DDNI PR NN 
A A a 
mos our 009 79m Yun em DON 019 ur 


The simile of flowing water is also mentioned by Hillel of 
Verona in Prop. IV: “The parts of time are three, or rather two, 
namely, past and future. ... The future continues for ever 
infinitely like the rushing of the water of an overflowing river. 
This comparison between water and time is found in the works of 
the philosophers.” 

RD TOgn an... TON “OY noxn +) 0 a 0h9 on ppm *pom 
119 beono besa m9 DON A DD NO OS O PRO an a 
LD'DIODN "1002 


12. Having shown that time cannot be an independent substance, 
again like Aristotle, Crescas endeavors now to show that time 
cannot be identical with motion. Aristotle as well as Averroes 
produce two arguments to disprove this identification (cf. Physics 
IV, 10, 218b, 9-18). Of these two arguments Crescas reproduces, 
in modified form, the second argument, which is found in Physics 
IV, 10, 218b, 13-18: “Besides, every change is swifter and 
slower; but time is not: for the slow and the swift are defined by 
time; since that is swift which is much moved in a short time; 
and that is slow which is but a little moved in a long time. But 
time is not defined by time, neither because it is a certain quan- 
tity, nor because it is a certain quality. It is evident, therefore, 
that time is not motion.'” 
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Intermediate Physics 1V, iii, 1: “The second argument is that 
every change is swift or alow, but in time there is no swiftness or 
slowness. Now, the swiftness and slowness of motion are defined 
by time, for we say the swift is that which traverses a certain 
distance in a short time, and the slow is that which traverses 
the same distance in a longer time. Consequently, if time were 
identical with motion, the term motion would be included in the 
definition of swift and slow motion, ..... but while we say that 
a certain motion takes place in a long time or in a short time, we 
do not say that motion takes place in motion.'” 

¿NP AD Jo a? NN ma ro mo o Do em Noam 
TO MET VAIDO O RO joa a? DR PUNO PRA PTI TU 
YI TR UI JOA ON O MR AP ora A AN TD 
. + «DIVINO ¡TYTIOM mana aa amp) yan] ana TIO NT Om 7 
Ayuna Mu +9 DO NY SP) PON DIA YU Mt DAD UN 9 


13. Having already shown that time cannot be a substance nor 
identical with motion, Crescas now endeavors to prove that time 
must in some way or other belong to motion or, more specifically, 
that it is an accident of motion. Here, too, Crescas closely fol- 
lows Aristotle's method of procedure, for Aristotle, too, after 
having shown that time is not identical with motion proceeds to 
prove that time nevertheless cannot be perceived without motion 
(cf. Physics IV, 11, 218b, 216.) and concludes with the statement 
that “Since, therefore, it is not motion, it is necessary that it 
should be something belonging to motion'' (Physics IV, 11, 219a, 
9-10). 

Intermediate Physics YV, iii, 1: “Having been made evident that 
time is not identical with motion and that it is also not without 
motion, it becomes clear that it must be one of the properties 
of motion. We must therefore investigate what that property 
is, for when we know what that is, we shall know what time is.'* 
12D NT 39 7 yuno pp ep? Ni ¿YU NR JD M9 
JO DXY UYT NVI TD VYT MOS DON DO JON UN TODD 

The proof given here by Crescas, however, differs from the one 
found in Aristotle and Averroes. Aristotle proves that time 
must belong to motion by showing first that magnitude, motion, 
and time are all interrelated, and then by further showing that 
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the distinction of prior and posterior, which primarily subsist in 
place, or magnitude, must also be found in motion and time. 

Physics IV, 11, 219a, 14-19: “But prior and posterior primari- 
ly subsist in place; and here indeed in the position of the parts. 
Since, however, there are prior and posterior in magnitude, it is 
also necessary that these should be in motion, analogous to the 
prior and posterior which are there. Moreover, there are also 
prior and posterior in time, because one of these is always con- 
sequent to the other.'” 

Intermediate Physics IV, iii, 1: “Inasmuch as prior and posterior 
are something belonging to magnitude and distance, they must 
also belong to motion, that is to say, prior and posterior are to 
exist in motion, for it is self-evident that the prior and posterior 
Of motion are not identical with motion but are rather a pair 
of its properties, just as the prior and posterior in magnitude are 
not identical with magnitude but are a pair of its properties.'* 
Moa 235 ¿pm YO YO 70D MR ROM DMpN mo mo) 
OTPMO WXYA ANDO NY O ROM OPA a oo 2 Yun TO 
ARNO DNP 1D ¿ITTODO TUD NM DON ANT O UNS RN 

VTVDD TOD D2R NYEN WN NyVA 

Crescas, as will have been noticed, has slightly departed from 
his sources. He tries to show the connection between time and 
motion by “swiftness and slowness'” rather than by “'priority and 
posteriority.'”” The change isimmaterial. That it was, however, 
done intentionally is clear from Crescas' subsequent reference 
to it, Cf. below n. 16. 


The reason for Crescas' departure from his original sources 
may be conjectured as follows: By proving that time belongs to 
motion On the ground of its being the measure of the swiftness 
and slowness of motion, he could immediately conclude his main 
point “that time must also be an accident adjoined to motion,'” 
inasmuch as swiftness and slowness are accidents of motion. 
Had he followed the original argument of Aristotle and Averroes, 
he would have had to go through several processes of reasoning 
before reaching that conclusion. First he would have had to 
identify time with the prior and the posterior of motion. Then 
he would have had to show that tbe prior and the posterior are 
not identical with motion. Finally he would have had to prove 
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from the analogy of space that the prior and the posterior must 
be the accidents of motion. 


14. See quotation above in n. 12. 


15. Cf. Intermediate Physics 1V, iii, 1: “For motion, as has been 
said, is related to magnitude, and time is related to motion... 
Consequently time is the measure of motion.'” 


ma pan Am. ny) qe0n pom ¿MyW) 00M ¿DRM 19D UNO 
gan) yen ame 19m 


16. That is to say, whether you prove that time must be an 
accident of motion by showing first that it is the prior and the 
posterior of motion and then that the prior and the posterior are 
accidents of motion, as did Aristotle and Averroes, or by showing 
more directly that swiftness and slowness which are accidents 
of motion are in fact measured by time, as did Crescas himself— 
in either case, time is shown to be the measure of motion. It 
is thus Crescas' own allusion to his departure from Aristotle and 
Averroes in reproducing their discussion above. See above n. 13. 


17. Physics 1V, 12, 221a, 9-11: “To have subsistence in time is 
one of two things: one of which is then to be when time is; and 
the other, just as we say, that certain things are in number.'' 
The first of these meanings of being in time is rejected by Aris- 
totle, who finally concludes: “But since that which is in time is 
as in number, a certain time may be assumed greater than every- 
thing which is in time. Hence it is necessary that all things 
which are in time should be comprehended by time, just as 
other things which are comprehended in anything; as, for in- 
stance, that which is in place by place'* (ibid., 221a, 26-30). 
Intermediate Physics Y1V, iii, 3: “For their relation to time must 
inevitably be conceived in either one of two ways. It may mean 
that they are when time is. Or, it may mean that time compre- 
hends them and is equal to the duration of their existence and it 
measures them, just as we say, that a certain thing is in number,... 
which means two things: First, that it is a part oí number or one 
of its properties or differentiae. Second, that it is enumerated 
by a certain number.... Similarly in time there are these two 
relations. The relation of the instant to time is like the relation 
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of the unit to number, which is a part of it. The relation of the 
prior and the posterior to time is like the relation of the even and 
the odd to number, for by the prior and posterior and by the 
even and odd time and number are respectively divided in a 
primary sense and in them they have their primary differentiae. 
But the relation of all other things to time is like the relation of 
that which is nambered to number, or of that which ia compre- 
hended to that which comprehends it, or of that which is in place 
to place. Consequently, just as in the case of any number it is 
possible to conceive a number greater than it, so also in the case 
of anything which exists in an equal time, it is possible to con- 
ceive a time transcending it on both ends.'* 
D'NSD) DTD MA MY ON :O'TIY MD AMD ya 0) pom )e DOTD nn 
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18. Physics IV, 12, 221b, 3-4: “So that it is evident that eternal 
beings, so far as they are eternal, are not in time.'” 

Intermediate Physics IV, iii, 5: “As for the eternal, everlasting 
beings, they are not in time, inasmuch as time does not transcend 
them nor comprehend them.'* mm ,0”TonÓm DTM 0 DOM 
ome 0995 ay Om)y mp NR) JD an Ora ara. 


19. Intermediate Physics IV, iii, 5: “And if those things are said 
to be in time, it is because time measures them, and it does 
measure them in so far only as they are moved or in so far as they 
are at rest, when their rest:implies a corresponding motion. 
But this applies only to such beings as are capable of motion.'” 
NM 07D 1050 XD DIA DD 07 DN DIOR DTU AR YN IND) 
guom om uma 02 MOT DM ON D'yYUND Om XD DIYD" DDN 
IU DITIDP 
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20. Cf. Simplicius in Physics (ed. Diels, p. 741, 11. 19-26, and 
Taylor's translation of the Physics, p. 266, n. 4): “What then 
shall we say of perpetual motion? for a circular motion will be 
demonstrated by Aristotle to be perpetual. ls this, therefore, 
in time or not? for if it is not in time, time is not the number of 
every motion. But ifitisin time, how is that in time which time 
does not transcend? To this we reply, that because there is 
always another and another motion, and never the same accord- 
ing to number, On this account, it is possible to assume a time 
greater than that which is assumed.'” 

Cf. Moreh ha-Moreh 11, Prop. XV: “The eternal motion, i.e., 
the motion of the sphere, is not ín time as a whole. 1t is, how- 
ever, said to be in time with reference to its parts. Hence the 
sphere does not exist in time at all, It is in time only in so far 
as it is in motion. But then, too, while any given part of its 
motion is in time, the whole of its motion is not in time.'” 
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21. Cf. above n. 18. 

Intermediate Physics IV, iii, 5: “It is thus clear that that which 
is said to have neither motion nor rest is not in time. Con- 
sequently, those beings which continue to exist forever and those 
non-entities which can never come into existence are not in time.” 
Puma pa ura a br yyuno nba NUI IOND DO AD) 
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Part Il 


22. Throughout this chapter Crescas speaks of time being 
measured by motion or rest when we should expect him to say 
that time is the measure of motion or rest. A justification for this 
may be found in the following passage in Physics IV, 12, 220b, 
14-16: “We not only, however, measure motion by time, but 
time by motion, because they are bounded by each other.” 
Aristotle himself admits that time is not only the measure 
of motion but also of rest. But he qualifies this statement by 
explaining the term rest to mean only the privation of motion in 
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the case of such beings as are capable of being moved but not the 
absolute negation of motion as in the case of beings which are 
incapable of being moved. 

Physics IV, 12, 221b, 7-19: “But since time ís the measure of 
motion, it is also the measure of rest according to accident: for 
all rest is in time: for it does not follow that as that which is in 
motion must necessarily be moved so also that which is in time, 
since time is not motion but the number of motion. But in the 
number of motion there may also be that which is at rest, for not 
every thing movable is at rest, but that is at rest which is de- 
prived of motion when it is naturally adapted to be moved, as we 
have before observed.”*' : 

Intermediate Physics IV, iii, 5: “Furthermore, it is evident 
that time measures the things which exist in it whether they be 
moved or at rest, for inasmuch as it is the measure of motion it 
must also be the measure of rest, for opposites are measured by 
the same criterion just as they are perceived by the same faculty, 
as, e.g., light and darkness are perceived by the sense of sight 
and sound and silence by the sense of hearing. Still, inasmuch 
as time is the measure of motion and not of rest, it measures 
motion primarily and essentially and ¡t measures rest secondarily, 
by the computation of the measure of a corresponding motion... 
When we describe a thing which is at rest as being in time it is 
not necessary that it should also be in motion, ¡.e., being actually 
moved, for time is not motion but the number of motion, and 
as a rule it does not necessarily follow that a thing [i.e., the 
object at rest] which exists in something [i.e., ín time] which is 
an accident to something else [i.e., motion] should also exist in 
that something else [i.e., in motion].'” 
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As against this statement of Aristotle, the following series 
of counter statements are made by Crescas in this chapter: (a) 
First, arguing from Aristotle's own point of view, he says that 
even if the time of rest is measured by our imagining a corespond- 
ing motion, time does not require the actual existence of motion. 
(b) Then, arguing against Aristotle's point of view, he maintains 
that the time of rest can be measured independently and without 
our having to imagine a corresponding motion. (c) He also 
states that rest can be measured as great and small (¡op brn, but 
once, loosely, ByD1 25, much and few; see Prop. 1, Part 11, n. 33), 
without our having to imagine a corresponding motion.  (d) 
Again, seemingly following Aristotle, he speaks of rest as a 
privation (“r19r1) of motion. (e) Finally, throughout this chapter 
he maintains that time has existence and that rest is measurable 
without our having to imagine (YW"X2) a corresponding motion, 
and still, in his refutation of the third premise, he admits that 
by defining time in terms of rest we indirectly form a conception 
(bam) of motion. 

It seems to me that all these statements of Crescas can be com- 
bined to form a connected argument as follows: 

What Crescas is trying to establish in opposition to Aristotle 
is the principle that for an object to be in time it is not only un- 
necessary for it to be actually in motion but it is also unnecessary 
for it to be capable of motion. In Crescas' terminology both an 
object that is immovable because it is incapable of motion and 
an object that does not happen to be moved, though capable of 
motion, are describrd as being at rest. In both cases, then, rest 
may be considered in a general way as a privation of motion. 
But there is the following difference between these two kinds of 
rest. The former kind of rest is an absolute privation, implying 
not only the absence of motion but also the impossibility of it, 
the latter kind is relative privation, implying only the absence of 
motion but not its impossibility. (On this distinction between 
the two kinds of privation, see Moreh 1, 58). When Crescas, 
therefore, describes rest of the former kind as a privation of mo- 
tion, he means absolute privation. 

Furthermore, both these kinds of rest, according to Crescas, 
are measurable, or, to use his own words, they can be described 
as long and short. But here, again, there is the following difte- 
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rence. In the case of the rest of an object capable of motion, the 
tíme during which the object is at rest is measured by our imagin- 
ing a corresponding motion in the same object. In the case of 
the rest of an immovable object, the time of the rest is measured 
without our having to imagine a corresponding motion in the 
same object. But how is it measured? The answer to this 
question may be found in a comparison of Crescas' statement here 
as to the measurability of rest, which is the privation of motion, 
with his statement elsewhere as to the measurability of the 
vacuum, which is the privation of body, for in both cases he uses 
the same expressions. Á vacuum is also said by Crescas to be 
independently, and without our imagining of its being itself 
occupied by a body, described as great and small, provided 
it is conceived as being enclosed within another body (see Prop. 
1, Part II, p. 189). Thus while we need not imagine the vacuum 
itself to be occupied by a body in order to measure it, we must 
conceive of the existence of another body to enclose it. So also 
here in the case of the rest of an immovable body, while we can 
measure it without having to imagine the same body to be in 
motion, still we must conceive of the existence of motion as a 
concept in order to determine thereby the length and the short- 
ness of the rest of the immovable body. Hence, says Crescas, 
while it is not necessary for us to imagine that the body that is in 
time must itself be capable of motion, we must conceive of the 
existence of motion:as a mere concept in order to provide a 
criterion of measurement for the rest of the immovable body. In 
our subsequent discussion of Crescas' definition of time (below 
n. 23) we shall see the significance of this distinction. 


A refutation of this argument of Crescas is found in Neveh 
Shalom X1I, i, 3, p. 204a: “From this argument of his one can see 
the scantiness of his knowledge of philosophy, for if time is 
measured by rest it is only in an accidental sense, in virtue of its 
being measured by motion primarily and essentially, but were we 
to have no perception of motion, we could never have an aware- 
ness Of time, for time is an accident related to motion.” 
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An allysion to this passage of Crescas occurs in Isaac ben Sherm- 
tob's pe supercommentary on the Intemediale Physics 1V, 
iii, 4 

“One may raise the following objection. Inasmuch as Aris- 
totle states in the next chapter that time measures rest by the 
computation of the measure of a corresponding motion, why then 
did he not define time as the number of both motion and rest..... 


In answer to the twenty-fifth objection we repeat what we 
have already said in answer to the preceding objection that true 
time does not exist in rest.. This being so, it cannot be argued 
that rest should be included in the definition of time, as has been 
thought by one of the philosopkers in his discussion of this subject.” 
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The answer referred to by Isaac ben Shem-tob reads as follows: , 
“Time is possession, rest is a privation, and no possession can be 
the measure of a privation.'* PIP PM ¿119 NT TIO! J9p Mn Jo? 
Ip "YUD. 

Crescas, however, as we have seen, does not use “rest' in the 
sense of privation of motion but rather in the sense of immova- 
bility. 

Crescas' argument is also reproduced by Pico Della Mirandola 
in Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium, Vl, 3: “Neque autem 
omnia recenseo, nam cunctas fere de naturalibus principiis 
Aristotelis doctrinas evertere tentarunt multi, inter quos etíam 
R. Hasdai Mosi Aegyptio minime assensus, qui propositiones 
Peripateticas tanquam solido nixas fundamento receperat, inter 
quas illam: tempus esse numerum motus. Quiete namque men- 
surari tempus affirmat, etiam si nunquam motus inveniretur, 
magnam siquidem quietem vocari saepe numero est advertere, 
cum quicquam longo tempore conquiescit...... quare faleum 
affirmat esse ut tempus dicatur motui iunctum, quando et quieti 
quae illi opponitur non minus aptetur.'” 
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It will have been noticed that in the quotation from the /nfer- 
mediate Physics in this note there occurs the following statement: 
> men yum 1903 mw mmbb 19y0"1 The corresponding 
statement in the quotation from Isaac ben Shem-fob's super- 
commentary reads: > men nyuny) 191*Y2 nmo) 30D pro. 
Thus while the 1179 of the former passage is retained in the YD 
of the latter, the term “YY2 is changed for 1x2, 

The explanation seems to be as follows: The Hebrew “yv is a 
translation of the Arabic 3-4, which has many meanings, two of 
them being (1) to measure and (2) to suppose. Now, in both 
passages quoted, the ny of the Intermediate Physics and the 
“yen of Isaac ben Shem-tob are used in the sense of measuring. 
The “ex of the Intermediate Physics, however, stands for suppos- 
íng. The same word is therefore correctly rendered in Isaac ben 
Shem-tob by mrx2. In my translations of these passages 1 have 
used in both cases the expression “by the computation of the 
measure'” which combines the two meanings, 

Crescas' use of the terms “YY and WxX may be illustrated by the 
following quotations from this chapter: 

(0D 70 UND NY UM ¡TN YD 5 ON. 
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In all these passages “NPV seems to be used in the sense of 
measuring and “WX in the sense of supposing. 

In the statement nyunn br28 mapa ¡pm "yyz5, the term bo 
seems to be used in the sense of 1D. 


23. Hebrew N yuna mp3 Myp Av mer pa pon van mias 
mny "no pa0 nmun. Literally: “Time is the measure of the 
continuity of motion or of rest between two instants.'* As thus 
defined, Crescas' conception of time would seem to differ from 
that of Aristotle in the following three respects: (1) It is the meas- 
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ure and not the number of motion (but see below n. 24). (2) 
Furthermore, it is the measure not only of motion but also of rest. 
(3) Finally, it is not the measure of motion “according to prior 
and posterior'” but it is the measure of the continuity of motion 
or of rest between two instante. 

The external form of this definition would seem to be based 
upon Gersonides' following discussion of the nature of the instant 
and time. . 

The instant, says Gersonides, has two aspects. “First, it dis- 
tinguishes the prior from the posterior. Second, it sets off a 
certain definite portion of time or of motion, as, e.g., one day or 
one hour, for a day is that which is set off by two instanta which 
limit it on both ends, and so is also an hour. But if an instant 
served only as a division between the prior and the posterior in 
time, then three days and three hours would mean one and the 
same thing, for both are numerically the same, if by their number 
ís meant the number of instants which distinguish the prior from 
the posterior, for in either case there are on!y two instants. 
If there is a difference between three days and three hours, it is 
only because there is a difference in the [number of the equal] 
parts into which they may be divided, and the difíerence between 
the number of the parts of these two intervals of time is due to 
the difference in the respective distances between the instants 
which limit them, for the distance between the two instants which 
determine a day is greater than the distance between the two 
instants which determine an hour, This being so, it is clear that 
the instant has a twofold manner of existence. First, it is that by 
which a certain number is generated, in which sense it distinguish- 
es the prior from the posterior. Second, it is that by which a 
certain continuous quantity is limited, in which sense it sets 
off a certain portion of time” (MslIkamot Adonas VI, i, 21, p. 387). 
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Finally, on the basis of this distinction and after a long discus- 
sion, Gersonides concludes that “time is the measure of motion 
as a whole according to the instants which form the boundaries 
of motion but not according to the instants which only distinguish 
the prior from the posterior'' (¿bid., p. 388). 
mó3n 0n “ex mányn xo 19932 yu “p0D Rv OTTO "DO NVI 
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Gersonides' distinction between the two functions of the instant 
as well as his revised definition of time can be traced to Aristotle's 
own discussion in Physics VI, 11, 219a, 22-30: “We likewise know 
time when we give a boundary to motion, distinguishing prior 
and posterior: and we then say there has been time when we 
receive a sensible perception of prior and posterior in motion. 
But we distinguish them only by apprehending them to be dif- 
ferent from one another, and also by conceiving that there is 
something between, different from these: for when we understand 
that the extremes are different from the middle, and the soul 
says that there are two instants, the prior and the posterior, then 
we say that this is time: for that which is bounded by instantes 
appears to be time. And let this be admitted.'? What Gerson- 
ides seems to have done was merely to develop one part of 
Aristotle's discussion as to the nature of time and the instant in 
order to refute thereby the latter's contention elsewhere that 
time must be eternal on the ground that an instant, by its nature 
of being the common limit of the past and the future, can never 
be conceived as a first instant or a last instant in time. Essential- 
ly Gersonides follows Aristotle in making time dependent upon 
motion. 

Still, while it must be admitted that Crescas' definition of time 
is not altogether free from the influence of Gersonides, at least 
in its phraseology, it must be assumed to contain some new ele- 
ment, for if Crescas merely meant to reproduce Gersonides' de- 
finition as against that of Aristotle, he has failed to establish his 
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main contention, namely, the absolute independence of time from 
motion. His addition of the phrase “or of rest'* hardly achieves 
that purpose, and in fact it is a meaningless phrase, for, if time 
is the measure “of the continuity of motion”,it must be dependent 
upon motion, and it cannot therefore be the measure “of the 
continuity of rest,'” unless we take rest in the sense of a privation 
of motion and not in the sense of immovability, which is the sense 
in which Crescas would like us to understand that term. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Crescas' definition is not a mere 
paraphrase of the definition advanced by Gersonides, but is to 
be understood in an entirely new sense. The key to the under- 
standing of it is to be found in the word Mp3, which is to be 
taken here not in the general sense of continuity but in the specific 
sense of duration. Elsewhere we have seen how Crescas himself 
interprets the term P3n9 in Maimonides in the sense of eternal 
duration and we have shown how the corresponding Greek 
avvéxera also has these two meanings “continuity'' and “dura- 
tion” (see Prop. XII, Part I, n. 6, p. 617). By taking the term 
mpan7 in the sense of duration, the definition assumes an en- 
tirely new aspect, and it falls at once in the line of a philosophic 
tradition which runs through many mediaeval philosophers, such 
as Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, Occam, Suarez, and many modern 
philosophers, such as Descartes, Spinoza and Locke. We shall first 
discuss what may be considered as the origin of this new definition 
of time, then we shall show that this new definition was not un- 
known to Arabic and Jewish philosophers, and, finally, in the 
light of this new definition we shall try to interpret the definition 
of Crescas. 

In Plotinus we have the clearest and probably also the first 
statement on the identification of time with duration. He starts out 
with a denial of all views that make time dependent upon physical 
motion, showing that it is not (a) that which is movable, nor is it 
(b) motion itself. (c) It is not the extension of motion, (d) it is 
not the measure or number of motion, and (e) it is not an accident 
or some consequence of motion (Enneads 1, vii, 6-9). 

Instead of making time dependent upon physical motion he 
connects it with the motion or the activity of the life of the uni- 
versal soul, He says that time is produced by the extension 
(ó.40Tacis, III, vii, 10) of the life of the soul, that it is the 
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“Sength of the life'” (uñxos Blov, TI, vii, 11), and that that 
length 'implies a continuity or duration of action (duvexés Tís 
bvepyelas, ibid.). This extension or length or continujty or dura- 
tion of the life or action of the universal soul is, according to 
Plotinus, the essence of time. As such, however, it is unmeasured 
and undetermined, it is invisible and incomprehensible (III, vii, 
11). In order to get a definite portion of time, it must be meas- 
ured by the motion of the sphere. Still, while the motion of the 
sphere is the measure of definite time, it does not thereby become 
the cause of the existence of time. ''Hence that which is meas- 
ured by the revolution of the sphere, viz. that which is indicated, 
but not generated, by it, will be time'* (111, vii, 11). Unlike 
Aristotle, therefore, Plotinus declares that time is not the measure 
of motion but, quite the contrary, motion is the measure of time 
(III, vii, 12). But see above n. 22 (p. 646). 

What we get then in Plotinus is above all a distinction between 
indefinite time and definite time. Indefinite time is in its essence 
the extension or continuity or duration or lengih of the life and 
activity of the universal soul. Definite time, too, remains in its 
essence that extension or continuity or duration or length of the life 
and activity of the soul, but its definiteness is determined by the 
motion of the spheres. 

This view of Plotinus is reproduced anonymously by the Ihwan 
al-Safa. We have already mentioned the four views with regard 
to time enumerated by them in their Encyclopedia (see above n. 
7). The third of these four views reads, “Or, it is said that time 
is a duration which becomes numerically determined by the 
motion of the celestial sphere.* =W_> lus ¿“ue ul Ji ds 
«wi (Dieterici, Die Naturanschauung und Naturphilosophie 
der Araber, pp. 14-15; Arabic text: Die Abhandlungen der Ichuán 
Es-Safá, p. 35). The correspondence of this definition with 
Plotinus' conception of time as we have outlined ¡t above is so 
striking that it needs no further comment. 

That Plotinus' definition of time was not unknown to other 
Arabic and Jewish philosophers can be equally established. 

First, there is the following passage of Saadia in Emunot 
ve-Deot 1, 4: “Perhaps somebody might argue from the case of 
time and say, before these bodies came into being, how could 
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time have existed without the existence of anything within it? 
Such an argument, again, could not be raised except by one who 
is ignorant of the definition of time and imagines that time is 
external to the sphere and that it contains the world within it.'” 
mm TN NN DE TT TIP MON OMA 1) EM DT ROM) 
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o 9 ayan dav ym ax 97 01 *9 DM jm. The conten- 
tion of the unnamed opponent cited in this passage is quite clear. 
While bodies are to co-exist with time from eternity, time is 
assumed to be by its nature independent of body. This ia exactly 
the view of Plotinus. 

Second, the first of the four views of time reported by Altabrizi 
reads: “Time exists in itself, is neither a body nor anything be- 
longing to a body, but is something which has necessary existence 
in virtue of itself'* (see above n. 7). Here, again, the assertion 
that time is independent of body reflects the view of Plotinus. 

Finally, Albo's discussion of time in 'Ikkarim 1, 18, There 
are two kinds of time, according to Albo. One “is unmeasured 
duration, which is conceived only in thought and has perpetual 
existence, having existed prior to the creation of the world and 
continuing to exist after its passing away.”” This kind of time 
is called by him “absolute time'” (M2 191), in which there is no 
distinction or equality and inequality, The other kind of time 
is that which is ““numbered and measured by the motion of the 
sphere and in which there is the distinction of prior and posterior, 
of equal and unequal.'* 
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The similarity between Albo and Plotinus and the Ihwan al- 
Safa is again strikingly obvious. 

1f Plotinus' conception of time was not unknown to Albo, we 
have good reason to believe that it was not unknown also to his 
teacher Crescas. In fact there are many points in Albo's dis- 
cussion of time which sound like an echo of his master's teach- 
ings. By taking, then, the term mpa37nn in Crescas' definition 
in the sense of “duration,'' the equivalent of Albo's “pan, we 
can reconstruct the meaning of the definition in all its fulness. 
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To begin with, Crescas takes time in the absolute as being 
pure duration. Such duration does not depend upon motion or 
upon material objects for its existence; it depends upon a thinking 
mind. Plotinus finds the source of its existence in the activity 
of the universal soul. Albo says that it exists in our thought. 
But inasmuch as indefinite time or duration existed, according 
to Albo, prior to the existence of the world and consequently prior 
to the existence of our thought, we may be justified in assuming 
that Albo conceived it to be the activity of God's thinking just 
as Plotinus conceived it to be the activity of the universal soul. 
And this view expressed by Albo may with good reason be also 
attributed to his teacher. 

The essence of time, according to Crescas, will thus be pure 
duration. But pure duration, as was pointed put by Plotinus 
and Albo, isindefinite. It becomes definite only when it is meas- 
ured by motion. Time, i.e., some definite portion of duration, 
could consequently be defined by Crescas as duration measured 
by motion. But evidently wishing to retain the conventional 
formula used in the definition of time ever since Aristotle and 
following the phraseology of Gersonides which, as we have seen, 
is derived from Aristotle, Crescas defines time as the measure of 
the duration of motion between two instants, which is practically 
the same as saying that time is duration measured by motion 
between two instants. 

Furthermore, by conceiving time-in-general to be duration, and 
independent of motion, it follows that it is not necessary for a 
thing to be actually in motion or even to be capable of motion in 
order to be in time. All things are in time, in the indefinite 
sense of that term, in so far as there is always a thinking mind, 
the thinking activity of God. And all things are also in definite 
time, whether they are themselves movable, inasmuch as their 
duration can always be measured by a conceptual motion. Thus 
the Intelligences, even though assumed to be immovable, will 
be in time. Similarly time existed prior to the creation of the 
world, even though there was no motion then. Crescas therefore 
includes in his definition of time the phrase “and of rest,”' 
meaning by “rest” not merely the relative privation of motion 
but absolute immobility. Cf. above n. 22. 
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1t aeems, however, that there is the following difference between 
Albo and Crescas. According to Albo, pure duration is not true 
time. True time is only that which is measured by physical 
motion. Unmeasured duration is only what Maimonides de- 
scribes as suppositive and imaginary time (¡5! MTM 151 yv, 
Moreh 11, 13; “ZkEkarim 1, 18), and it has not that order and 
succession which are implied in the old rabbinic expression “the 
order of the divisions of time'* (DD! YD, ¿bid.). According to 
Crescas, pure duration, even though not measurable by physical 
motion, can still be called true time, inasmuch as it can be meas- 
ured by conceptual motion. To that extent, too, pure duration 
has order and succession. We thus find that while Crescas 
states, in opposition to Maimonides, that the order of time existed 
prior to the creation of the world, Albo maintains, evidently in 
opposition to Crescas, that the order of time did not appear until 
after the creation of the celestial spheres (see below n. 33). 

In framing this definition of time Crescas has thus attained his 
main purpose, namely, the separation of time from motion. 
Even the definite time of objects which are in motion is essentially 
duration and independent of motion; it is only its definiteness that 
is determined by motion. With Plotinus he would say that time 
is not generated by motion; it is only measured by it. And thus 
immediately after laying down his own definition of time, he 
directly challenges Aristotle by stating: “Consequently it may 
be inferred that the existence of time is only in the soul'” (see 
below n. 28). Being absolutely independent of motion, magnitude 
and space, time could have been conceived by a mind even had 
there been no external world in existence. We thus find Crescas, 
again in consequence of his definition of time, challenging Mai- 
monides by maintaining that the statement of Rabbi Jehudah bar 
Rabbi Simon that the order of time has existed prior to creation 
should be taken in a literal sense (see below n. 33). 

A literal translation of Crescas' definition of time is given by 
Pico Della Mirandola: “ Definit autem ipsum ita (ut elus verbis 
agar) mensura continuitatis vel motus vel quietis quae inter duo 
momenta''* (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 3). 

24. This criticism is unjustified. Aristotle himself states it quite 
clearly that the term number, used in the definition of time, is 
not be taken in the ordinary sense of a discrete quantity. Physics 
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IV, 11, 219b, 4-9: “Since, however, number is twofold, for we call 
both that which is numbered and that which is numerable num- 
ber, and also that by which we number; time is that by which is 
numbered, and not that by which we number. But that by 
which we number is different from that which is numbered.'” 

This passage is reproduced in Averroes' works as well as in the 
works of Hebrew authors dealing with the subject of time. 
Narboni, in his commentary on Algazali's Kawwano! ha-Pilosofim 
III, iv, has the following long staternent : 

“* Averroes has explained that the term number is used in two 
senses, in the sense of absolute number, ¡.e., that wh'ch numbers 
but is not numbered essentially, and in the sense of both that 
which numbers and that which ís numbered... Know also that 
the term number applies likewise to that which measures, so that 
everything that is divided is incidentally measured by those 
parts into which it is divided, and this is especially true in cases 
where the division is only conceptual. Thus the parts are the 
number of the things into which the object, ¡.e., the aggregate, 
is divided, and are therefore to be included under the second kind 
of number, which is both that which numbers and that which is 
numbered. Consequently, when Aristotle says that 'time is the 
number of motion according to the prior and posterior in it,' he 
means by 'number' the second kind of number, i.e., the material 
number, which is both that which numbers and that which is 
numbered, but he does not mean thereby number per se, for 
absolute number belongs to discrete quantity whereas time be- 
longs to continuous quantity. What he means by 'number,' 
then, is that which is numbered, that is, the parts of the motion, 
not indeed in so far as they are parts only, for in this respect they 
may all be co-existent, but in so far as they are prior and pos- 
terior.'” 
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Furthermore, Aristotle himself, having once explained his pe- 
culiar use of the term number, uses afterwards the term measure. 
Physics IV, 12, 221b, 7: “Since, however, time is the measure 
(ukárpov) of motion...”” 

We have also seen above (n. 9) how Maimonides, following 
Aristotle, uses both terms in the definition of time. Similarly 
Plotinus, in his reproduction of Aristotle's definition, uses the 
term measure (see above n. 7). The same is also to be observed 
in the works of Arabic philosophers. 

The question as to the applicability*of the term number to 
time discussed by many Scholastics, as, €. g., Joannes Versor, 
Quaestiones Physicarum, quaestio XIII (Hebrew title: She'elot 
Tibeiyot XIII): “Whether the definition given of time is a 
proper definition, viz., that time is the number of motion ac- 
cording to prior and posterior. It seems that it is not a proper 
definition, for time, belonging to continuous quantity, cannot 
be number, seeing that number belongs to discrete quantity.... 

As for the first objection, 1 say that time is not absolute 
number, but it is the number of motion in a sense in which it may 
be taken as a genus, for in this way, in virtue of itself, number is 
continuous. It is only in virtue of the act of numbering that 
number is a discrete quantity.'” 
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25. Cf. Physics IV, 11, 220a, 24-26: “That time, therefore, is the 
number of motion according to prior and posterior, and that it is 
continuous, for it is of the continuous, is evident.*' 


26. Cf. Prop. 1, Part II, n. 35. 


27. Hebrew TON 'DXY "va 10, “an unessential and unprimary 
genus.'” This statement reflects Aristotle's theory that a de- 


, 
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monstration as well as a definition must contain a universal 
(xabókou, Crescas' nO, genus, here), which universal must be es- 
sential (xa0' adró, 'bxy) and primary (rpúúrov, yu). Cf. Anal, 
Post. 1, 4. 

Crescas' argument is reproduced by Pico Della Mirandola as 
follows: “Ut genus sit ¡psa mensura, viderique iure affirmat nu- 
merum genus esse primo non posse, cum sit dicretae quantitatis, 
mensura continuae'' (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentsum VI, 3). 


28. According to Aristotle, time is partly real and partly con- 
ceptual, In so far as it isconsequent on motion, it is real, inasmuch 
as the magnitude, which is the subject of the motion, is real. 
But in so far as it is the number of motion, it is conceptual. 

Physics IV, 14, 223a, 16-23: “It deserves also to be considered 
how time subsists with reference to soul; and why time appears 
to be in everything; in the earth, in the sea, and in the heavens., 
Shall we say it is because time is a certain passive quality or 
habit of motion, since itis the number of it?....1t may, however, 
be doubted whether if goul were not, time would be or not: for 
when it is impossible for that which enumerates to be, it is also 
impossible that there should be anything numerable.”' 

Intermediate Physics 1V, iii, 7: “In one respect time is in the 
soul, but in another respect it is outside the soul. In so far as it 
is number, it is in the soul, for without that which enumerates 
there can be no number, and without an instant there can be no 
prior and posterior. But motion itself is outside the soul... 
Similarly, if you only think of time as a concept, it is in the soul, 
but its matter is outside the soul.'* 
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Crescas, however, having defined time as something essentially 
different from motion and independent of body, maintains that 
time is purely conceptual. See above n. 23. 

Cf. Abraham bar Hiyya, Megillat ha-Megalleh, p. 6: “Hence it 
has been said concerning time that it is dependent upon existent 
things and is consequent to them and that all creatures exist in it 
but itself does not exist except in thought and is perceived only by 
the mind's eye.” 
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Cf. Isaac ibn Latif, Rab Pe'alim, 18 (Kokebe Yizhak 25, p. 9): 
“'Five things have their existence in the mind and not outside the 
mind, namely, the point, the centre, the species [i. e., universals], 
time, (space?).” 
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29. While substance must not necessarily be a body, for there 
are also immaterial substances, such as soul and the Intelligences, 
still it must exist in itself (see Prop. X, Part I, notes 8, 9, p. 573). 
Consequently, time is not a substance, for it does not exist in 
itself, being the measure of something else. 

It will be recalled, however, that Altabrizi, in defining time as 
independent of body, also describes it as existing in itself. He 
furthermore describes it as having necessary existence in virtue 
of itselí (see above notes 7, 23). The expression “'necessary 
existence in virtue of itself” is usually applied only to God. How 
then does Altabrizi happen to ascribe it to time? The explanation 
seems to me to be as follows: Altabrizi has confused here the term 
time with eternity. Such a confusion may be explained as due 
to the theory that time is the image of eternity, which from 
Plato and Plotinus (Timaeus 37 D, Enneads 11, vii, Introduction) 
has found its way into the pseudepigraphic Theology of Aristotle 
(see Dieterici, Die sogenannie Theologie des Aristoteles, German, 
p. 109, Arabic, p. 107). Now, according to Plotinus, eternity is 
identical with God (Enneads III, vii, 4: xal rabrdy Ty Oe. 


30. This passage is reproduced by Pico Della Mirandola as 
follows: “Motum autem et quietem dimetitur animus: quare 
cum tempus accidens appelletur, ad eum ipsum referri ¡ubet, 
alioquií falsum essent, illud esse accidens extrinsecus, quoniam et 
quietem consequitur quae privatio est, non autem persistens et 
stata natura'” (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium VI, 3). 


31. Cf. Physics IV, 12, 221b, 3-4: “So that it is evident that 
eternal beings, so far as they are eternal, are not in time.'* By 
“eternal beings” the Intelligences are meant here. See above n. 
18, 21. 
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Pico Della Mirandola reproduces this passage as follows: “Fal- 
sum item, quod non habet motum, id sub tempore non contineri, 
quandoquidem quae sunt a materia seiuncta motu carent et sub 
tempore solent reponi'” (Examen Doctrinae Vanitatis Gentium 
vi, 3). 


32. The criticism applies only to Maimonides but not to Aristotle. 
For the latter believes not only in the dependence of time upon 
motion but also in the eternity of the world as well as of the Intel- 
ligences and of time. He furthermore maintains that to be in time 
means to be transcended by time (see above n. 17). Consequently, 
unless the meaning of the expression “being in time' is changed, 
the Intelligences cannot be in time even if time is made indepen- 
dent of motion. Maimonides, however, unlike Aristotle, believes 
in the creation of the world as well as of the Intelligences. If 
time, therefore, is made independent of motion, as is done by 
Crescas, and is supposed to have existed prior to the creation of 
the world, the Intelligences can be in time even according to 
Aristotle's understanding of the expression “being in time.' 


33. This is a reference to the following passage of Maimonides in 
Moreh 11, 30: ''We find some of our Sages are reported to have 
held that time existed before the creation.... Those who have 
made this assertion have been led to it by a saying of one of our 
Sages in reference to the expressions “one day,' 'a second day”.... 
Rabbi Jehudah son of Rabbi Simon said. “Hence we learn that 
the order of time has existed previously.' ” 

Maimonides, to whom time is generated by motion, dismisses 
the statement of Rabbi Jehudah son of Rabbi Simon as a mere 
homiletic utterance. But Crescas, believing as he does that the 
essence of time is duration, its measurability only depending upon 
motion and that, too, not necessarily upon actual motion, takes 
the statement of the rabbi literally. 

The same statement of Rabbi Jehudah son of Rabbi Simon is 
also discussed by Albo. Taking the expression “order of time'' 
to apply only to time that is measured by physical motion, he 
interpretes the statement of the rabbi to mean that time existed 
not prior to the creation of the world but rather prior to the fourth 
day of creation. 'IkEkarim 1, 18: “Inasmuch as the literal mean- 
ing of the scriptural verses might lead one to believe that the 
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order of day and night did not come into existence until the 
fourth day, on which day the luminaries wete hung out, Rabbi 
Jehudah son of Rabbi Simon explains that, by reason of the fact 
that the celestial sphere has been in motion from the first day 
on which it was created, the order of day and night existed prior 
to the fourth day.'' 
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This passage has been variously interpreted in the commentaries 
on the Moreh. Crescas' paraphrae of it here is rather vague. But 
from his subsequent argument it becomes clear that he has 
understood it to mean that God as cause created the heaven and 
the earth. My translation runs accordingly. 


35. That is to say, a necessary cause, acting without knowledge 
and design. 


36. Cf. Moreh 1, 13-27. 
37. Cf. Or Adonai MI, i, 2. 


PROPOSITION XVI 
Parr l 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from lbn Tibbon's 
translation of the Moreh. 


2. Crescas endeavors to show that the first part of Maimonides' 
proposition is a restatement of Aristotle's theory of universals. 
He thus takes the term “force,” >, in the proposition as referring 
to the universal or, as he calls it, “the quiddity of the species,” 
ron nr. Now, the universal, according to Aristotle, has no dis- 
tinct reality but exists in particulars, or, as the expression goes, 
ín re. In Maimonides' proposition it is, therefore, described as a 
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“force in a body,” "43 1D. The universal is further characterized 
by Crescas as being '“one in species but many in number,” “mk 
“DOS D'39 PDA. The significance of this phrase becomes clear when 
contrasted with the phrase “one in number,” “19083 “MA, which 
is used as a characterization of the Platonic idea, for the Platonic 
idea, unlike the Aristotelian universal, has distinct reality and 
does not become diversified by the particulars, the particulars 
being only imperfect images of the idea. A description of the 
Platonic idea couched in language which is antithetical to that 
used here by Crescas is found in Narboni's commentary on 
Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 1, i: “Know that the Platonic theory of 
ideas is based upon the assumption that the idea of Zaid and of 
Omar is identical and one in number. The idea comprehends a 
plurality of individuals in the same manner as the sun compre- 
hends in its light a number of diflerent things. But just as the 
sun is the same everywhere, so the idea is the same in every indi- 
vidual comprehended by it. Consequently the idea of one man 
is exactly the same as the idea of another man, i. e., it is one in 
number.” 
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Judged by its vocabulary, Crescas' statement is based upon 
the following passage of Altabrizi: “The purpose of this proposi- 
tion is quite evident. lts purpose is to show that whenever indi- 
viduals belonging to the same specific quiddity are numbered, the 
cause Of their being numbered is to be found in the numerability 
of their rmatter and the diversity of their receptacle.”” 
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Cf. Kawwanot ka-Pilosofim 11 (Makasid al-Falasifah 1I, pp. 
107, 109): “The first proposition is that the idea called universal 
exists in minds and not in things . . . The second proposition is 
that the universal cannot have a plurality of particulars unless 
those particulars are distinguished from one another by some 
differentia or accident.” 
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Cf. also Teshubot She'elot, pp. XLVIII-XLIX: “Plurality is 
inconceivable in one species except through the plurality of the 
matter. Consequently, that which is immaterial can have no 
plurality except by a specific difference, that is to say, by a certain 
peculiarity which distinguished one from the other. This pecu- 
liarity cannot be an accident, for it would be impossible for any- 
thing immaterial to have an accident which does not exist in ita 
species, Consequently, being immaterial, it can have no plurality 

except [through some distinction] in species.” 
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All these statements reflect the following passage in Metaphysics 
XII, 8, 1074a, 33-34: “But all things that are many in number 
have matter.” 


3. Here Crescas begins to explain the second part of the proposi- 
tion. While universals are only “forces in a body,'” there are be- 
ings which exist apart from a body. These are the Intelligences. 

The term bm, JU, separate, is the Greek xwpiorós, i. e., 
xwporós rod aduaros DN> Yum, separated from body; hence 
incorporeal. 


4. Cf. Prop. XV, Part I, n. 21 (p. 646). 


5. For according to definition place implies the existence of one 
body within another. Cf. Prop. 1, Part 1, p. 153. 


6. The implication of this statement is that accidents cannot exist 
apart from their material subject. Cf. Physics 1, 4, 188a, 6: ““For 
affections are not separable.” Metaphysics XII, 1, 1069a, 24: ““Fur- 
ther, none of the categories other than substance can exist apart.” 


7. The theory that the Intelligences proceed from one another 
and hence are related among themselves as causes and effects 
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represents tha view of Avicenna. Averroes is opposed to this 
view. According to him, all the Intelligences proceed directly 
from God and ase not related to each other as cause and effect. 
There is, however, between them a difference of degree with re- 
gard to their perfection and importance, and it is that difference 
which constitutes their individuality and makes it possible for 
them to be numbered. Cf. Shem-tob on Prop. XVI. 


Parr ll 


8. This is an allusion to Crescas' own theory of immortality as 
contrasted with that of Avicenna and his followers. Cf. Or Adonaí 
I1, vi, 1; II1, ii, 2. 


9. This is the Avicennean theory of immortality which has been 
adopted also by some Jewish philosopher. Cf. Or Adonai III, 
ii, 2. 


10. Hebrew vmmn vam, Literally: “its senses and faculties.” 
By “faculties” is probably meant here the “internal senses,” espe- 
cially 'imagination,” as contrasted with 'senses'” by which is 
meant the “external senses.'”” Cf. the expression nWN»BM meMmbnN, 
“percepts and images'* in Prop. VII, Part 11, p. 246. 


11. This is another allusion to the difference between himself and 
the philosophers as to the immortality of the soul. According to 
the accepted opinion of the philosophers, immortality is conse- 
quent to the soul's acquisition of intellectual conceptions. Accord- 
ing to Crescas' own view, it is consequent to the soul's love for 
God as its attachment to Him. Cf. Or Adonai III, ii, 2. 


12. Hebrew 03yn “DR. Literally, “individual substances.” Cf. 
Prop. XXV, n. 5 (p. 699). But the expression carries also the 
connotation of corporeality. Cf. Kaufmann, Attribulenlehre, 
p- 12, n. 17; p. 13, n. 24. 


13. Thís is the view of Alexander, Themistius and Averroes. Cf. 
Milbamo: Adonai 1, 8. 


14, Cf. Or Adonas 1, vi, 1. 
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15. That is to say, the expression D'YTM BY, “ te (or 
“immaterial'”) beings,”” in the proposition refers to in the 
sense of the Intelligences of the spheres and not in the sense of 
the acquired intellects of man. On the two meanings of the term 
b>0, and the analogy between the Intelligences and the Intellect, 
see Prop. III, Part 1, n. 6 (p. 486) and Prop. XI, n. 5 (p. 605). 


PROPOSITION XVII 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. These opening remarks of Crescas are based upon the following 
passage of Altabrizi: “Know that our discussion here will deal 
with two problems. First, to prove the statement that everything 
that is moved must have a mover different from itself. Second, 
to classify the various kinds of movers and to explain the expres- 
sion “that which is moved by itself.” 
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Crescas, as will have been noticed, reproduces only the first 
part of Altabrizi's statement, thus confining himself only to the 
explanation of the first part of the proposition. His failure to 
explain the latter part of the proposition is discussed below in n. 7. 


3. Physics VIII, 4, 254b, 12-14:, “Of those things, however, 
which are moved essentially, some are moved by themselves, and 
others by something else; and some by nature, but others: by 
violence and contrary to nature.” 

Intermedicte Physics VIII, iv, 4, 1: “As for those things which 
are moved essentially, they require some consideration. Some of 
these things are moved by themselves but others by something 
else, and some are moved by nature but others by violence and 
contrary to nature.” 
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4. Physics VII, 4, 254b, 24-28: “And it is especially obvious 
that a thing which is moved, is moved by something, in things 
which are moved contrary to nature, in consequence of their being 
moved by something else being evident. But after things which 
are moved contrary to nature, among such as are moved accord- 
ing to nature, those are more manifest which are moved by them- 
selves as animals.” 

Intermediate Physics VIII, iv, 4, 2: “In the case of things which 
are moved by violence or contrary to nature, it is self-evident 
that they are moved by a mover which is something different 
from the things moved. It is equally self-evident in the case of 
animals that they are moved by something, namely, a soul.” 
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.Cf. Intermediate Physics VII, 1: “With reference to those things 
which are moved by an external agent, it is evident that they are 
moved by a mover which is different from that which is moved 
« « . But even in the case of animals, it will also become apparent 
that there is a distinction between that which is moved and that 
which moves.” 
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5. Physics VIII, 4, 254b, 33-255a, 5: “But it may be especially 
doubted concerning the remaining member of the last mentioned 
division, for of things which are moved by another, some we have 
considered as being moved contrary to nature; but others remain 
to be oppesed, because they are moved by nature. And these last 
are the things which may occasion a doubt by what they are 
moved; as, for instance, things light and heavy; for these are 
moved by violence to opposite places; but to their proper places 
naturally, the light indeed upward, and the heavy downward. 
But it is no longer apparent by what they are moved, as it is when 
they are moved contrary to nature.” 

Intermediate Physics VIII, iv, 2: “But a doubt arises concern- 
ing the simple elements, that is to say, the heavy and light ele- 
ments, as, e. £., in the case of the motion of fire upward and of 
the motion of a stone downward. For when these bodies are 
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moved by violence, it is quite clear that they are moved by some- 
thing different from themselves, that is to say, by an external 
force. But a doubt arises when these bodies are moved with their 
natural motion, for, when fire is moved upward and earth down- 
ward, it seems that they are moved by themselves and that the 
mover in them is identical with that which is moved.” 
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Cf. Intermediale Physics VI, 1: “But of all these instances a 
doubt arises concerning those things which are moved in place 
without any mover external to them, and especially concerning 
the simple elements, such as earth and fire, for of these it may be 
thought that they are moved by themselves and that the mover 
in them is identical with that which is moved.” 
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6. Aristotle himself advances several arguments to prove that 
the four natural elements are not moved by themselves. In one 

* of the arguments he tries to show that the diversity of direction 
in the natural motion of the elements could not be accounted for, 
if the elements were assumed to be moved by themselves. The 
argument is contained in the following passage in Physics VII, 
4, 255a, 8-11: "1 say, for instance, if anything is the cause to 
itself of walking, it will also be the cause to itself of not walking; 
so that since it is in the power of fire to tend upward, it is evident 
that it is also in its power to tend downward. It is also absurd to 
suppose that they should be moved by themselves with only one 
motion, if they themselves move themselves.”' 

This Aristotelian argument is reproduced, either singly or to- 
gether with other arguments, in the following works: 

Altabrizi, Prop. XVII, who offers it as the second of four argu- 
ments, not all of which are taken from Aristotle. “The proof with 
regard to the first problem is as follows. When a body is moved, 
it must be moved either because it is a body in the absolute or 
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because it is a certain kind of body. The first alternative is refuta- 
ble on several grounds. First, . . . Second, if the body is moved 
by virtue of its being a body, then it must necessarily be moved 
either in one direction or in more than one direction . . . But if 
the body qua body must not necessarily be moved in one direc- 
tion, but could be moved in any direction at all, then there is no 
reason why the elements should each tend toward one direction 
rather than toward another.” 
ATI YyOnMO ON TO YY RO DPTO NT TUPRN FONT TP 
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Emunah Ramah I, 3, p. 14: "Then we observe that the elements 
are moved in different directions. Thus fire tends upward as does 
also air, whereas earth tends downward as does also water. Now, 
if the elements were moved in their respective directions by their 
corporeality, [i. e., ccrporeal form, see Prop. X, Part II, n. 18, 
p. 579] they would all be moved in one direction, and a direction 
which would be common to all of them, just as corporeality is 
common to all of them. Similarly, if they were all moved by their 
matter, they would likewise to moved in one direction, for matter 
is common to all of them, as has been shown in the preceding 
chapter. Since the elements could not be moved in different 
directions by corporeality or matter, it follows that the cause of 
the motion of body is not body. This is an important principle. 
Bear it in mind.” 
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Kawwanot! ha-Pilosofim 111 (Makasid al-Falasifah TI, p. 239): 
“There is no doubt that a body is not moved by itself by virtue 
of its being a body, for were it so, it would be moved perpetually 
and every body would be moved in the same direction.” 
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Crescas' restatement of this argument contains certain expres- 
sion which point to Altabrizi and the Emunak Ramah as his imme- 
diate sources. See below n. 7. 


7. This conclusion does not occur in Altabrizi. But it occurs in 
the following other sources. 
Kawwanot ha-Pslosofim, loc. cit. "The body is moved by some- 
thing added to it, that something being called nature.” 
ya yaya ma ep? vp moa payo bam 
Emunah Ramak 1, 3, p. 14: “Hence the four elements are moved 
in their different directions either by their different forms or by 
their different accidents. But to say that the accidents cause the 
elements to be moved in their different directions is absurd . . . 
It is, therefore, the forms of the elements that cause them to be 
moved in the directions that are natural to them, and it is these 
forms to which the term nature is primarily applied. And thus 
we say that nature is a certain principle of motion and rest to 
that in which it is inherent, essentially and not according to 
accident.” 
OTATXI De brnon DIT Yy YI DON IPN A 
AMO DY NO O OMPOrOa “BO po bon pos om nwobrnon 
OmrTTx oe ame my on armo man .._ bes pbrnon Emrmopo >y 
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Cf. Physics 1, 1, 192b, 20-23: “Nature being as it were a cer- 
tain principle and cause of motion and rest to that in which it is 
primarily inherent, essentially and not according to accident.” 
Another rendering of Aristotle's definition of nature occurs in 
Cuzari 1, 73: “Nature is the principle and the cause by which the 
thing in which it is inherent, rests and is moved, essentially and 
not according to accident.” 
¿MPDA AY DXYA 0 NVI WN 13 YU MP a 08 Map Momo NT 9 
Narboni in Prop. XXV has the following rendering: ] 
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Cf. also the rendering reproduced by Hillel of Verona quoted 
above in Prop. IV, n. 18. 
The view expressed here by Crescas that the form of the simple 
elements is the cause of their natural motion reflects the opinion 
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of Avicenna and Algazali, as given by the former in Al-Najah, 
p. 25, (cf. Carra de Vaux, Avícenne, pp. 184-185) and by the 
latter in the Makasid al- Falasifah III, p. 239, In connection with 
this, Shem-tob, in his commentary on the Moreh (11, Prop. XVII) 
has the following statement: “Some people thought that in fire, 
for instance, the body is that which is moved and the form is that 
which moves. This is the view of Avicenna and Algazali.” 
032 2 UM J'DA RF NM NOA YD NM YN DO *9 MOM DAN 
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According to this view, therefore, the cause of the natural mo- 
tion of the elements abides within the elements themselves. The 
form is the cause of the motion of the elements just as the soul is 
the cause of the motion of animals. The elements are therefore 
said to be moved by themselves (9p* adroD), in the same way as 
animal beings. 

Averroes' view, based upon his own interpretation of Aristotle, 
is opposed to this. According to him, all the elements, to be sure, 
contain within themselves a certain principle of motion, but not 
one of causing motion but rather one of receiving motion. The 
cause of the motion he contends, does not abide within the ele- 
ments themselves. It is rather external to them. The elements 
therefore, unlike animal beings, are not said to be moved by 
themselves, 06” adrob. 

Averroes” view is based upon Physics VIII, 4, 254b, 12-24, 
which is analyzed by him in his Intermediate Physics VIII, iv, 4, 
1, as follows: “As for those things which are moved essentially 
(oxyab mo, xab” adró), they require further consideration. Some 
of these things are moved by themselves (ODXy MeSD, 0H” adrob) 
but others by something from without, and some are moved by 
nature but others by violence and contrary to nature. Of those 
which are moved by nature, some are moved by themselves, as, 
e. g., an animal, for an animal is moved by itself, though its body 
may be moved by nature and contrary to nature, but some are 
moved not by themselves as, for instance, the light and heavy 
elements,” 
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The rest of the chapter contains an argument to prove that while 
the natural motion of the elements is caused by a mover the mover 
is not within themselves. Averroes concludes the argument with 
the following statement: “Hence it ia clear that these simple ele- 
ments are not moved in place by themselves but rather by gome- 
thing from without. 
DN DOXY MRBO DIPDI D'YYUND DIN O'DOZI IND ADD 9 MA AN 
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Crescas, as will have been noticed, has explained only the first 
part of Maimonides' proposition, namely, everything that is 
moved has a mover. In his explanation, as we have seen, he has 
followed the Avicennean view by showing that the mover in the 
case of the natural motion of the elements is the form of the 
elements. He does not, however, discuss the second part of the 
proposition where Maimonides undertakes to explain the mean- 
ing of the expression “that which is moved by itself” (Arabic 
meapón jo ninobe, Altabrizi and Crescas: 'IXD ypyuno, Ibn 
Tibbon and Al-Harizi: “9YyD yyuna, dó' adrod. See Prop. VI, 
n. 3, p. 531). From the context of the proposition it is not clear 
whether Maimonides has meant to use the expression only with 
reference to animals or also with reference to the natural elements. 
Among his commentators there is a difference of opinion on this 
point. 

According to one interpretation offered by Altabrizi, with which 
he is in agreement, the expression is applied by Maimonides also 
to the natural elements. “Some of them take the expression “that 
which is moved by itself to refer to that whose motion is not 
produced violently by some cause outside itself but whose cause 
is either in itself or is dependent upon itself. The proponents of 
these views are the truest philosophers. Accordingly the expres- 
sion includes the sphere, vegetables, animals, and the simple 
elements when moved according to nature, but it excludes all the 
motions that are violent and compulsory. And this is what the 
author of this book has meant by the expression.” 
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The same interpretation is evidently adopted by Efodi, who 
in his comment On the last part of the proposition mentions the 
natural form, Mya30m mn, 

Shem-tob, on the other hand, maintains that Maimonides' last 
statement about "that which is moved by itself” refers only to 
animal beings and does not include the elements. He furthermore 
maintains that Maimonides has purposely left out any mention 
about the natural elements in this proposition, because he did not 
want to commit himself as to the question whether the cause of 
their motion is within them or outside of them. “The view of 
Avicenna and Algazali is untenable, for the body of the element 
is not that which is moved nor is the form that which moves. Nor 
in this view espoused here by the Master, for he does not say that 
the elements are moved by themselves, he only says that the 
animal is moved by itself. This shows the pre-eminence and 
superiority of the Master in all the branches of philosophy." 
2 YOR NÓ TNA NM 7 RN 0 WN pyunon 9 ¿bea 97 mm 
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Again: “It is for this reason that the Master did [not] say that 
the elements are moved by themselves, nor did he say that their 
mover is from without, but he rather left them unmentioned, for 
all this is a matter of fine-spun speculation among philosophers, 
and it was the Master's intention to state only well established 
views.” 
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PROPOSITION XVII 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 

Crescas' interpolation of the words “'the author concludes this 
proposition by saying,” 11BN3 Mam rarpri1 anm, before Maimo- 
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nides' last words, “and note this,” m jam, has its precedent in 
Narboni (“and the author says at the end, “And note thia'”, 
fr DS “BM0) and in Hillel of Verona (“and so on to the end 
of the proposition which the Master concludes by saying 'and 
note this”, nt 32019 231 70 0nr2 now y). In the case of Nar- 
boni and Hillel of Verona, however, the interpolation was neces- 
sary, because they quote only the first part of the proposition. 
But Crescas, in quoting the entire proposition, had no reason for 
introducing this interpolation. It was probably used by him m 
imitation of Narboni and Hiilel of Verona. Or, he may have intro- 
duced this statement ín order to indicate that the expression “and 
note this” is part of Maimonides' original proposition and not a 
comment by himself, In the absence of quotation marks it was 
necessary to use some such expression to indicate the beginning 
and end of a direct quotation. The interpolation here is thus the 
equivalent of the expressions ww mn and 15 y which usually 
introduce and close a direct quotation. See Prop. 111, Part II, 
p. 226, 1. 10. 


2. The entire discussion in this chapter is based upon Altabrizi. 
Crescas has only rearranged the parts of Altabrizi's discussion 
and introduced a few slight changes, as will be pointed out in the 
succeeding notes. 


3. The three cases enumerated here by Crescas are based upon 
the following statement of Altabrizi: “We say that whenever any- 
thing passes from potentiality to actuality, the passage takes 
place according to a threefold manner.” MON 10 NIP 70 DION “NN 
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4. Altabrizi: “First, when something non-existent becomes exis- 
tent, as e. g., when the heat which is non-existent in the water 
but is capable of becoming existent is brought into existence by 
an agent, the transition involved in the process is called a transi- 
tion from potentiality to actuality.” 
D'92 TTD) MODO 199 ¿NED? DI TY DVI UA TITO OD ON 
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5. Crescas' argument here differs from the corresponding argu- 
ment employed by Altabrizi. The latter's argument reads as 
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follows: '"We say that whenever anything passes from potentiality 
to actuality, according to the manner described in the first two 
cases, there must be something to bring about that passage from 
potentiality to actuality, for whenever a thing comes into exis- 
tence after non-existence it must undoubtedly be with reference 
to its own nature only possible of existence, and thus both exis- 
tence and non-existence must bear to it the same relation. 1t 
therefore needs something to determine the preponderance of 
existence over non-existence. That something which determines 
the preponderance of the existence of a thing over its non-exis- 
tence is undoubtedly that which causes the thing to pass from 
potentiality to actuality.” 
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6. Altabrizi: “Second, as when, e. g., Something existing actually 
as a substance has the possibility of acquiring a certain attribute, 
be it a form or an accident, which does not as yet exist in it. Such 
an actually existent substance is said to be potential with refer- 
ence to that attribute, as long as it has only the possibility of 
acquiring it. But once it has acquired it, it is said to have become 
actual with reference to that attribute. An illustration thereof 
is the case of water which is an actually existent substance and 
has the possibility of acquiring the attribute of heat. Before ¡ts 
acquisition of heat, the water is said to be hot in potentiality, but 
after its acquisition of heat, it is said to have become hot in 
actuality.” 
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7. Crescas' reasoning here differs from that of Altabrizi. Crescas 
uses here the argument which is later used by Altabrizi in connec- 
tion with the “case of a potentiality to impart action.” Cf. below 
n. 9. 
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8. Altabrizi: “Third, as when, e. g., a being which exists in actual- 
ity and is perfect as to its essence and complete as to its attributes 
crbates something new not in itself but outside itself. Before its 
creation of that something new, the creator is said to be the 
potential agent of its creation, but after the act of creation, it is 
said to have become its actual agent.” 
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9. Altabrizi: “That determinant agent which causes the transi- 
tion (see above n. 4) must be either outside the thing which is in 
potentiality, as, e. g., fire in its relation to water, or within the 
thing itself, as, e. g., the natural power which causes the growth 
of fruits and brings about their ripening. In the second alterna- 
tive, if that power has never ceased to act, then we must consider 
that in which it exists to have always been in actuality and never 
to have been in potentiality, but our assumption now is thatat 
one time it was in potentiality but later passed to actuality. 
And if that power was once inactive and then passed from poten- 
tiality to actuality, there is no doubt that its former lack of 
activity must have been due to the presence of some obstacle or 
to the absence of some condition. It thus follows that it must 
have had something external to itself which removed that obsta- 
cle or created that condition, and it is that something external 
which has brought about the removal of the obstacle or the 
creation of the condition which will have to be considered as the 
agent which has caused that power to pass from its potential 
activity to its actual activity. Take, for instance, the natural 
power that causes the growth of fruits and brings about their 
ripening. If it happens to fail to bring about that ripeniny it is 
only because of the presence of some obstacle, such as cold which 
causes the fruit to remain hard and unripe, or to the absence of 
some condition, such as the absence of the required temperature. 
But whenever the obstacle is removed or the required condition 
is created, as, for instance, when the cold disappears through the 
warming of the air by the sun, then it is the sun which causes that 
natural power to pass from its potential activity to its act 
activity.” ] 
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10. By this distinction Crescas means to obviate a dificulty with 
regard to the creation of the world. If the world was created, 
then it has passed from potential existence to actual existence. 
God, being the cause of the transition, must have likewise passed 
from a potential agent to an actual agent. Cf. Moreh II, 14: 
“If God produced the universe from nothing, then before the 
creation of the universe He was a potential agent and upon its 
creation He became an actual one. Thus God must have passed 
from a state of potentiality into that of actuality.” 
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The answer suggested here by Crescas does not agree with that 
given by Maimonides, Maimonides' answer is based upon the 
distinction between a corporeal and an incorporeal agent, the 
latter exemplified by the active Intellect and God. An incorporeal 
agent, he argues, may act only at times and still not pass from 
potentiality to actuality. Furthermore, quite the contrary to 
the explanation suggested here by Crescas, Maimonides main- 
tains that while the occasional inactivity of the Active Intellect 
may be due “'to the absence of substances sufficiently prepared 
for its action,'' the period of God's inactivity prior to the creation 
of the world is not to be explained in the same way (Morek II, 18). 
Crescas' distinction is based upon Altabrizi's discussion which 
is as follows: The activity of a perfect agent may be operated 
either upon a material object or upon an immaterial object. In 
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the former case, he says, the change from inactivity to activity 
on the part of the agent “does not imply a change in the agent 
itself, for his transition from inactivity to activity is not due to 
an imperfection in the agent itself, which indeed would imply a 
change in ¡ts being, but rather to an imperfection in those which 
receive its action.” 
ya pay pony me 9 mor ama >> hyma mu orvr > m ha 
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Crescas, however, rejects this answer later in his discussion of 
the problem of creation. Or Adonai 111, i, 4 (p. 66b). 


PROPOSITION XIX 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 

This proposition as well as propositions XX and XXI is taken 
from Avicenna. The Avicennean origin of these propositions has 
been recognized by all the commentators of Maimonides. Cf. 
Efodi, Shem-tob, Asher Crescas and Munk, ad. loc. 

The principle which Avicenna is trying to establish by these 
propositions is that the term possible means to be caused and the 
term necessary means to be causeless (see below n. 4). Nothing, 
therefore, of which the existence is due to a cause can be said ¿o 
have necessary existence, even though its existence may continue 
unchanged eternally. God alone, according to Avicenna, has 
necessary existence. The celestial spheres have only possible 
existence by their own nature, their eternity and hence necessity 
of existence are due only to their cause. The transient sublunar 
beings, on the other hand, are possible in every respect. 

As against this view, Averroes denies that in eternal beings 
there is such a distinction as being possible by their own nature 
and necessary by their cause. According to him, things are said 
to be necessary when they eternally remain in the same state, 
either eternally existent (MN"XON1 MU or eternally non-existent 
(Tiym Mov). Things which have only transient existence are 
said to be possible because of their not remaining unchanged in 
the same state, for before their coming into existence they have 
the possibility of either coming-to-be or not coming-to-be and 
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after their coming into existence they have the possibility of 
either passing-away or not passing-away. 

Averroes' conception of “necessary existence” seems to be based 
upon the following passage in Metaphysics VI, 2, 1026b, 27-29: 
“Since, among things which are, some are always in the same state 
and are of necessity, not necessity in the sense of compulsion but 

¡chat which means the impossibility of being otherwise . . .” 

The origin of Avicenna's distinction in eternal beings between 
possibility by their own nature and necessity by their cause is, 
according to Averroes, to be found in his attempt to solve the 
following difficulty. No finite body, according to Aristotle, can 
possess an infinite force (cf. Prop. XII). Since the spheres are 
finite bodies, their motive force must be finite and consequently 
their motion must be finite. But still the spheres. according to 
Aristotle's theory of eternal motion, have a motion which is in- 
finite in duration. In order to remove this difficulty Avicenna was 
compelled to distinguish within the spheres between a possibility 
with reference to their own nature and a necessity with reference 
to their cause. This distinction, again according to Averroes” 
testimony, was first suggested by Alexander. Averroes himself, 
however, answers the difficulty by distinguishing between a force 
which is infinite in time and a force which is infinite in intensity 
and maintaining that while the spheres, owing to their finitude, 
cannot have an infinite force of the latter kind, they can have an 
infinity force of the former kind. 

Intermediate De Caelo 1, x, 2, 8 (Latin, p. 293va, G-293vb, K): 
“There is room here for the following great doubt. 1t has been 
shown that nothing eternal has the possibility of being corrupted 
nor can there be in it a potentiality for corruption. But it has also 
been shown in this treatise that a body which is finite in magni- 
tude cannot but have a finite force. Now, since the celestial sphere 
is finite in magnitude, the force within it must necessarily be finite. 
The inference must therefore be that while the sphere by its own 
nature has the possibility of being corrupted it must be free of 
corruption on account of the infinite immaterial force, outside the 
sphere, which causes its motion. That this is eo is maintained by 
Alexander in a treatise of his, and he is followed by Avicenna, who 
says that to have necessary existence may mean either of two 
things. First, to have necessary existence by one's own nature. 
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Second, to have only possible existence by one's own nature but 
necessary existence by reason of something else. . . This belng 
the case, it follows that that which is eternal may have a poten- 
tiality for corruption . . . Our own answer to this difáculty, 
however, is that a body may be said to have a finite force in two 
senses. First, in the sense that its motion is finite in intensity and 
speed. Second, in the sense that its motion is finite in time.” « 
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This passage of Averroes is reproduced in the Moreh ha-Moreh 
11, Prop. XII. 

Cf. also Mif'alot Elohim YI, 3, p. 12b: “For Plato says that the 
heavens were generated from that eternal matter which had been 
in a state of disorderly motion for an infinite time but at the time 
of creation was invested with order. Consequently by their own 
nature the heavens are corruptible just as they were generated, 
and it is God who implanted in them eternity, as it is written in 
the Timaeus. 1t is from this view that Avicenna has inferred that 
the celestial sphere is composed of matter and form and is corrupt- 
ible and possible by its own nature but necessary and eternal by 
virtue Of its cause.” 
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pyab *93 DRM rn mon map menan ny mon Lys 192 101 "rno 
VOS 209) 10M ¿MIN BO mm 0 Demo NON ¿Dri 19 10) D”TOB) 
7 TO O OT MODO DD PD JON MP) NOD LINDO 
AND PRD IM 3PYD 71 Dax 10XpD "WD “Om 


2, The entire chapter is based upon Altabrizi with the exception 
of the last statement which is based upon Narboni. See below n. t. 
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3. Hebrew 191 TIPO vpn arvr ab, 1 take 11pn here in the 
sense of “being non-existent” rather than in the sense of ““ceasing 
to exist.” The Hebrew TipM (Arabic pe) is a translation of 
the Greek grépnois, which means (a) privation, and (b) depriva- 
tion. The former meaning is implied ín the first ¿hree senses of the 
term discussed by Aristotle in Metaphysics V, 22, 1022b, 22-31. 
The latter meaning is implied in the fourth sense of the term. 
Ibid. 31-32: “The violent taking away of anything is called priva- 
tion.” Cf. IX, 1, 1046a, 34-35: “And in certain cases if things 
which naturally have a quality lose it by violence, we say they 
suffer privation.”” Similarly the Hebrewand Arabictermshavethese 
two meanings. Thus in Mamonides' proposition vny (Arabic 
wY) is used in the sense of deprivation, i. e., ceasng to exist 
whereas here Crescas uses it in the sense of privalion, i. e., being 
non-existent, 


4. This last statement is based upon the following passage of 
Narboni: “This proposition does not mean to imply that that 
which owes its existence to a cause must have the posaibility of 
passing away, for [if it had that possibility it could not be eternal, 
inasmuch as] that which is possible cannot be eternal, but, as a 
matter of fact, many of the things which owe their existence to a 
cause are eternal. What the proposition really means to affirm 
is that when a thing owes its existence to a cause, then the exis- 
tence of that thing, be it eternal or otherwise, is due to something 
else.” 
10 03% ¿1x1 2% Ny BN OO MI DY MADDR A MITO IPVVD NY 
¿IPTPO PRO CITO ON 190 MVT 0 Ju DAR LOMO EN Dry 
añ xD en 

What Narboni and Crescas are trying to say-is this: Possible 
existence does not mean corruptible existence, for it has already 
been shown in the discussion of Prop. VITI, Part II, n. 15 (p. 561), 
that accidental motion, i. e., possible motion, may be eternal if ¡ts 
cause is eternal. Possible existence simply means conditioned 
existence, i. e., existence dependent upon a cause. 

Altabrizi's conclusion reads here as follows: “Everything which 
has a cause is with reference to the existence of that cause neces- 
sary of existence, with reference to the non-existence of that cause 
impossible of existence, but with reference to its own essence, ir- 
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respective of the existence or non-existence of its cause, possible 

of both existence and non-existence.” 

YA TOD) MINXON IMD MID MWXD POTS AM noO YY “ws do 
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PROPOSITION XX 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. Similarly Altabrizi: “For we have already explained in the 
proposition preceding this, that everything which has a cause is 
in respect to its own essence possible of either existence or non- 
existence, whence it follows by the method of the conversion of 
the obverse that that which in respect to its own essence is not 
possible of either existence or non-existence has no cause at all 
but its existence is necessary in respect to its own essence.”” 
MES mao 19 0 Dow mar 10) 8 OPS UNO VU O 
a o A + 
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Cf. Prop. XIX, n. 4. 

As for the expression “mon Dn, the conversion of the obverse, see 
Prop. VII, Part I, n. 3 (p. 541). 


3. The question is raised by Altabrizi: “One may raise the follow- 
ing question. You have already shown in the proposition preced- 
ing this that everything which has a cause is in respect to its own 
essence only possible of existence, whence this proposition is 
deducible by the method of the conversion of the obverse. There 
was therefore no need of making of it a separate proposition.” 
IAN TONTO 19 ON 900 PURI 20) 008 TOTO NINO OR TD DRY 
un 713 "DD NY MOTP a ANT PAM AMDXY MPRAS MN'XD “DN 
2079) opa now) e pan mon 
On a marginal note in the Vienna Manuscript, signed W2K. 
there is a reference to Altabrizi, The note is reprinted in the 
Vienna Edition. It reads as follows: “This question has been 
raised by Altabrizi, but the author of the Moreh has been justified 
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after the manner explained by that worthy commentator.” 
20M 9 ques 19 men am ben ¿man 1990 mm x>Dn, 


Altabrizi's answer reads as follows: “The answer to this ques- 
tion is as follows. Inasmuch as this proposition was found to be 
very helpful on aceount of its manifold applicability, the author 
saw no harm in making of the problem treated in it a proposition 
by itself, so that the principle it establishes may be directly known 
to the reader and exist in his mind in actuality, without there 
being any need of deriving it from another proposition.” 
qm ny a) ¿own 027 O 10) 107prm NRP 00 nawnm 
¿YT MT 10 ¿00XY "10D ODID YOD YN DO 1127 19 MYNO 07 TN 
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PROPOSITION XXI 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken Írom Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi, 


2. Cf. Altabrizi: “The proof of the proposition is as follows. The 
existence of every composite object requires the existence of its 
component parts, and those parts are something different from 
the whole. Hence every composite object requires for its existence 
something different from itself. Now that which requires for ¡ts 
existence something different from itself, will disappear with the 
disappearance of that something different. Hence the composite 
must be possible in respect to its own essence and cannot be any- 
thing that is necessary of existence in respect to its own essence. 
The conclusion is that nothing composite can be necessary of 
existence in respect to its own essence.” 

bm an rpm pon merxo De pus imerxo 2970 d59 vea 
¿nm ma nos no rn bar e pax bm m9 de JUOxD AMNID 27 
297 pm ¡moxyh sera nm 29m do Tom mbxy) DR RN Tu 
MIDA IYD 2970 197 PR THP  MDXy) Mxon 3D NVI “IND 


Ampxy> 
3. Cf. Prop. XIX. 
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PROPOSITION XXII 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. Hebrew vox mv bynz ey, reflects the Greek róde re. Cf. 
Metaphysics VIII, 1, 1042a, 27-29: “And by matter I mean that 
which, not being a 'this' actually, is potentially a “this”, and... 
by form, which being a 'this' ... .” 


3. Cf. Prop. X, n. 7 (p. 571). This, as will have been noticed, is 
the Aristotelian proof for the deduction of matter and form. 
Altabrizi in this place reproduces the Avicennean proof. Cf. Prop. 
X, Part II, n. 22 (p. 591). 


4. Crescas is trying to forestall the question why Maimonides 
mentions only the three accidents of quantity, geometrical form 
and position out of the nine accidents enumerated by Aristotle in 
his list of categories. His answer is based upon the division of 
accidents into “'separable” and “inseparable,” or “external” and 
“inherent,” and the assumption that Maimonides confines,him- 
self here only to the latter. 

A similar division of accidents is found in Kawwanot ha-Piloso- 
fim 11, 1 (Makasid al-Falasifah 11, pp. 97-98): “Accidents are 
divided into two classes. First, those the conception of whose 
essence does not require the conception of something external. . . 
as, e. g., Quantity and quality . . . Second, those which require 
attention to something external. Of the latter are the following 
seven: relation, place, time, position, possession, action, passion.” 
mx be moy xa quee edo pon mw de pon ...Oippa 
on ss yn 339 be mesi be ax PR DST JO... 10D YM 
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The term “quality” is used by Algazali to include among other 
qualities also that which Maimonides calls here “figure” (see 
below n. 5). His inclusion of “'position'” among the “external'”* 
accidents is explained below in n. 7. As for similar attempts by 
modern scholars to classify Aristotle's nine accidents, see Zeller, 
Aristotle, Vol. I, p. 280, n. 2. 

Unlike Crescas, Narboni does not consider the selection of these 
three accidents by Maimonides as being of any particular signifi- 
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cance. “As for the accidents which occur to body . . . they are 
quantity, figure, position and others of the remaining categories 
according to their order.” 
MARN PO ANY AGAN DO ¿DO E MN PDA DIPOT ID 
“ovio by 
In Altabrizi, however, there is a suggestion of Crescas' interpre- 
tation. “As for body, it cannot be without these three accidents, 
namely, quantity, figure and position.” 
AX5m ¡Man 1297 En 90 9507 opor nono ya no 001 93 om 


5. Cf. Categories, 8, 10a, 11-12: “The fourth kind of quality is 
figure (oxñua) and the form (uopdr), which is about everything.” 
Intermediate Categories YI, iv, 5: TIRDAM1NI1DNA RT 35 NO 
DOT 1D MN MA DRXON, This kind of quality is designated 
by Aristotle as “quality according to form,” xará Thv poppT». ... 
rob», ibid, 10a, 16. Avicenna designates it as “qualities inherent 
in quantity” (cf. Horten, Die Metaphysik des Avicennds, p. 219). 
Maimonides describes it as “quality which occurs to quantity 
gua quantity,” MD> NM xa mbon non mo (Moreh 1, 52. 
Cf. Munk, Guide I, 52, p. 196, n. 5). 


The underlying Arabic word for min, “figure,” here is yá, 
This Arabic word is translated here by Ibn Tibbon by the term 
mon, The latter term usually translates the Arabic ¿L», 
didbeois, disposition, in which sense it is used by Ibn Tibbon 
himself in Moreh 1, 52 (see Munk, Guide I, p. 195, n. 2). How he 
has come to use it here in the sense of “figure” or “form'” may 
perhaps be explained as follows. The Hebrew ¡ION, as a result 
of its use as a literal translation of the Arabic ¿Ll in the sense 
of disposition, has acquired all the other meanings of the Arabic 
term. Now, the Arabic ¿l*, in addition to disposition, means 
also “exterior,” ““appearance,” “form,” and is thus the equivalent 
of JÓ, Hence, Ibn Tibbon translated here JÚ by mon. Cf. 
H. A. Wolfson, '“The Classification of Sciences in Mediaeval 
Jewish Philosophy,” Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume (1925), 
p. 302, note. 

Hillel of Verona, having before him the reading mon of Ibn 
Tibbon's translation, takes it refer to “such things as weight 
and lightness, smoothness, roughness, rareness, density, and 
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_their like, for all these are called corporeal affections.” 1313h 
rs 930 ,OTDMN IDPO IMADO ¿MTPYO MPA ¿MY O O TTD 
rra mon ammps. From his list of examples it is clear that 
he did not know that mon here represents the Arabic J%2 and 
is therefore to be taken in the sense of “figure.” As to the partic- 
ular sense in which Hillel understood the term ¿mon in this pas- 
sage, it can be determined by the examples he includes under it. 
The quality of weight and lightness is described by Aristotle as 
an “affection,” rábos (Metaphysics V, 21, 1022b, 15-18). Now 
the particular kind of quality known as rádos is usually translated 
into Hebrew by moybn, buymm (cf. Categories, 8, 9a, 29, and 
Moreh 1, 52). Hence, ¡mon is used by Hillel of Verona partly in 
the sense of mbymn. The other four examples he mentions are 
specifically stated by Aristotle not to be varieties of “quality” 
but rather of “position.'” Categories, 8, 10a, 14-20: “The rare and 
the dense, the rough and smooth, may appear to signify a certain 
quality, but probably these are foreign from the division of qual- 
ity, as each appears rather to denote a certain position (tay) 
of parts.” By “'a certain position of parts” Aristotle undoubtedly 
means here what he calls elsewhere' disposition,'” ó:4geo:s. 
Metaphysics V, 19, 1022b, 1-3: ** 'Disposition' means the arrange- 
ment of that which has parts, in respect either of place or of 
potency or of kind; for there must be a certain position, as the 
word “disposition' shows.'”” Hence, it would seem that the term 
TON ¡s used here by Hillel of Verona partly in its original sense 
of “'disposition.” 

However, as against the last quoted statement from Aristotle 
there is a statement by Maimonides which describes srnoothness 
and roughness, rareness and density as qualities. Moreh 11, 21: 
“We say that the necessary result of the primary qualities are 
roughness, smoothness, hardness, softness, rareness and density.” 
pm (meyen= e Dem mpóna 9 19901 AUN TI AMD 10 
(IYPPo="IDRNOON BM MPNDOM MON, Similarly Algazali describes 
roughness and smoothness as qualities. Kawwenot ha-Pilosofim 
11 (Mekasid al-Falesifek 1, p. 98): D'DYOm PRADO ... MONA SN JON 
39m E ar mm pm mom nipona 17 ym mam. 


6. Altabrizi: ““For figure is a term applied to that which is con- 
tained by any boundary or boundaries.” 'p" “TD ¡19D ¡Mam 
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om mbmu. Cf. Euclid, Elements 1, Def. XIV, and above 
Prop. 1, Part I, n. 148 (p. 388). 


7. Hebrew axbm, Arabic ya. lbn Tibbon: rm. Al-Harizi: 
moran mon”, The term ¡unn is evidently used by Al-Harizi 
here in the sense of “place” (see Ibn Ezra on Job 23, 3 and 
Fúrst's Worlerbuch), and hence Mnibrb mon, “fixed place” or 
“position.” Ñ 
$. This description of “position” is based upon Altabrizi: “As 
for position, it is a term signifying the condition of a body which 
arises as a result of the relation of its parts to each other and their 
relation to other bodies on the outside. It is well known that every 
body has ¡ts parts related to each other after a certain manner 
and ís as a whole variously related toward other bodies with 
reference to proximity and remoteness.'” 
9 prep vpon or napa om) nybn mono mebo em 712x077 09 
om rpon ya mb om 19 08m bo9 yrm 419 men e omoz de Dorm nxp 
-PMAM ¡DTD Doe de 
The second part of the description of “position,” which Alta- 
brizi illustrates by the examples of “proximity and remoteness” 
is used by Algazali as a description of “relation,” and is illustrated 
by him by the examples of “on the right” and “on the left” 
Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim 1, Makayid al- Falesifak TI, p. 98): “As 
for relation, it is a condition which happens to a substance by 
reason of something else, as . . . to be on the right of something 
or on its left...” Wen n203 mupn DXy) pay mn ¿maras om 
hom by pom by nm ..m). Similarly in Emunak Ramah 1, 
1, p. 7, it is used as a description of a special kind of “relation” 
characterized as “relation in position.” '"When you say 'on the 
right of Simeon' or on the left of Levi", the statement expresses a 
relation in position.” 16032 "YX ir 19 Dow) NYOD PD") “ORN ONO. 
“Position” itself is described in Emunah Ramah 1, 1, p. 6, as 
follows: “It is the relation of the parts of the body to the parts 
Of the place . . . This is what is advanced by some as a descrip- 
tion of position. But others think that position is the relation of 
the parts of the body to each other.” 
Op wow snm 1 ...mpon 'pon de oem pon br xn 3x0 
Mp> ansp oem pon de or Mv ARO ¡YO *D MO AXD>, Of these 
two descriptions given in the Emunah Ramak of “position,” the 
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second corresponda to the first given by Altabrizi and reproduced 
here by Crescas. 1t occurs aleo ín Algazali's Kawwanot ha- 
Pilosofim 11 (Makasid al-Falesifak 11, p. 98): “As for position, 
it is the relation of the parts of the body to each other.” 
nepb onp pun "pon pm nm axon. The first description of “posi. 
tion” in the Emunah Ramakh evidently reflects the following pas- 
sage in Metaphysics V, 19: ““Disposition means the arrangement 
of that which has parts, in respect either of place or of potency 
or of kind; for there must be a certain 'position,” as the word 
“disposition' shows.” 

The fact that Algazali uses the term “position” in the sense of 
the external relation of one body to another and not in the sense 
of the inner arrangement of ¡ts parts may explain why he includes 
“position” among the accidents which Crescas characterizes here 
as “separable.' See above n. 4. 


PROPOSITION XXIII 
Parr l 


1. The Hebrew text of the proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. Based upon Altabrizi: “Know that on this proposition there 
are two questions. First, to say of a thing that it is “in poten- 
tiality” means the same as to say that it is possible of existence 
but does not yet exist, as we have explained above. When the 
author, therefore, has said 'everything that is in potentiality.,” 
we already know that it contains a certain possibility. What need 
was there for him to explain his first statement further by saying 
“and in whose essence there is a certain possibjlity.' ” 
n33 kin) mo o mm meo ene nop nat dy y 
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This difficulty is not unanswerable. It is discussed by Maimo- 
nides himself in his letter to Ibn Tibbon (Kobez Teshubot ha Ram- 
bam we-Tggerotaw II, p. 27b), where a distinction is made between 
“potentiality” and “possibility.” “A thing is said to be in poten- 
tiality when it is capable of receiving a certain form which as yet 
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does not exist in it, and the form, in that case, is said to exist in 
the thing in potentiality, as when, e. g., a piece of iron is said to 
be a sword in potentiality and a date seed is said to be a palm tree 
in potentiality. When a thing is thus said to be something else in 
potentiality, then the thing itself is said to contain a possibility 
of becoming something else, as, e. g., a piece of iron is said to have 
the possibility of becoming a sword. To grasp the distinction be- 
tween 'potentiality' and 'possibility' requires great subtlety and 
ia a matter of utmost difficulty even to trained philosophers. A 
good account of the distinction is given by Avempace at the 
beginning of his commentary on the Physics.” 
UN PM) TY ON 0 RM DO NO 0D A ATT O 
RUTI MD DON NET UT O) O IO TN ID RO TT 
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Maimonides' reference to the difficulty of grasping the meaning 
of the distinction is reproduced by Hiltel of Verona (Prop. XXIV, 
p. 39b) as follows: 0'1019'97 "N'p3 Yxw 19"DR NOM TND PIDY “01 NM 5. 

The distinction made by Maimonides between “potentiality” 
and “possibility”” may be traced to Aristotle's discussion of the 
term “potentiality,'” óvvaws, in Metaphysics IX. The meaning 
of the term ““potentiality” is explained by Aristotle in the follow- 
ing passage: ''Actuality means the existence of the thing, not in 
the way which we express by 'potentially;' we say that potenti- 
ally, for instance, a statue of Hermes is in the block of wood and 
the halfÍ-line is the whole, because it might be separated out, and 
we call even the man who is not studying a man of science, if he 
is capable of actually studying a particular problem" (Metaphysics 
IX, 6, 1048a, 30-35). This explanation, it will be noticed, corre- 
sponds exactly to the explanation given by Maimonides. Later, 
Aristotle further explains and restricts the meaning of potential 
existence. In the first place, it is not everything that can be 
called potentially something else, for it is only certain things that 
are capable of becoming certain other things. “But we must dis- 
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tinguish when a thing exists potentially and when it does not; 
for it is not at any and every time. E. g., is earth potentially a 
man? No—but rather when it has already become sesd, and 
perhaps not even then, as not everything can be healed by the 
medical art or by luck, but there is a certain kind of thing which 
is capable of it, and only this is potentially healthy” (Metaphysics 

«IX, 7, 1048b, 37-1049a, 5). “If, then, a thing exists potentially, 
still it is not potentially any and everything; but different things 
come from different things” (ibid., XII, 1069b, 28-29). In the 
second place, even those things which are capable of becoming 
something else are not potentially that something else unless there 
is nothing external to hinder the actualization of that potentiality 
(sbid., IX, 7, 1049a, 5-18). It is quite evident, then, that the 
“possibility” which according to Maimonides a subject must 
possess in order to be said to have a “potentiality” for something 
else refers to those conditions laid down by Aristotle as governing 
the meaning of potential existence and making its realization 
possible, 

The distinction between 'potentiality” and 'possibility” is fully 
discussed by Hillel of Verona on this proposition. The most 
important statement in his lengthy discussion is the following: 
“When we say that the form of a man is in the seed, that poten- 
tiality, inasmuch as it exists in a subject, i. e., the seed, must be 
preceded by a certain disposition called possibility on the part 
of the subject.” 

¿ya 1 AU) NXD) MD NINAS VUNT NTE YY Y DN O 
9 PaTMNTTODR DNAPI NR TON 1 OPD yx 

Hillel of Verona then proceeds to explain the meaning of “*possi- 
bility.” His explanation is nothing but an outline of Metaphysics 
IX, 7. The term “possibility,” he says, has two meanings. First, 
it means that the subject that is said to be potentially something 
else must be by its nature fit to become that something else, as it 
is not everything that is fit by nature to become that something 
else. Second, there must be ali the conditions favorable for the 
realization of the potentiality of the subject to become something 
else. 

Etymologically both M3, potentiality, and IMmieDR possibility, 
are translations of the Greek dúvaues, but they represent two 
diflerent senses of the Greek word. '““Potentiality” represents 
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dlwayus as the opposite of évépyaua actualily, whereas “possi- 
bility” reflects 5úvajues as the opposite of á¿buyajula, impossibslity 
and áváyxn, mecessity. Arabic: Tp ¿NODM. 


3. Again based upon Altabrizi: “Second, the predicate of a propo- 
sition must be something different from its subject, inasmuch as 
there is nothing to be gained by the repetition of the same terms. 
It is furthermore evident that the predicate must be something 
external to the subject, for were it not so, its predication of the 
subject would be self-evident and the proposition would require 
no demonstration. But we are dealing here with propositions 
which do require demonstrations.'' 
o a aro a 
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4. In this passage Crescas reproduces and criticizes Altabrizi's 
interpretation of the proposition. In his interpretation, Altabrizi 
distinguishes first between the terms “potentiality” and “possi- 
bility" in the proposition. '“'Potentiality,” according to him, 
refers to something which does not yet exist but may come into 
existence (cf. above n. 2). ““Possibility”” refers to something which 
already exists but whose existence is conditioned by the existence 
of a cause, so that the continuance of ¡ts existence is only possible. 
Then he takes the expression >yBJ NXD' MD 0 NYI “DDR 1, 
"may at some time nof exist sn actuality,'”” to mean '“may at some 
time cease to exist,” ¡1 NY "YIyVW. On the basis of this interpreta- 
tion, Altabrizi paraphrases the proposition as follows: Everything 
that exists only potentially and, when ¡t acquires actual existence, 
its continuance of existence is only possible, may at some time 
cease to exist, 

Crescas criticizes this interpretation on two grounds: First, 
the expression ““and in whose essence there is a ceriain possibility” 
cannot refer to the possibility of continuing to exist. Second, the 
expression ''may at some time n0! exist in acluality' cannot mean 
*“'raay at some time cease to exist.” 

My interpretation of Crescas' second criticism is based upon 
the assumption that like his first criticism it is aimed at Altabrizi. 
The obvious meaning of the second criticism, however, would seem 
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to imply that the interpretation under criticism takes the expres- 
sion YYDD NYD* MD 7D NYA WBRA 05 in the sense Of WBA 11) 
Doma RX* Mw mb nya, “may at some time not pass ínlo actual 
existence.” But it seems to me unlikely that, after having aimed 
at Altabrizi's interpretation in his first criticism, Crescas' ahould 
aim at some unsponsored interpretation in his second criticism. 


5. Maimonides own interpretation of this phrase in the proposi- 
tion does not agree with the interpretation given here by Crescas. 
Cf. above n. 2. 


6. The distinction drawn here by Crescas is the same as the dis- 
tinction drawn by him in Prop. XVIII between the potentiality 
to act and the potentiality to be acted upon, i. e., between a 
potential agent and a potential patient. 


7. Hebrew “TY TP 0 mn Dyoa Nx0? DO 7D Mya TOR MD), 
The statement is rather vague. lts meaning may be made clear 
by the following considerations: 

(1) The term “ty, according to Maimonides, applies both to 
absolute non-existence and to the absence of properties, Cf. 
Moreh TI, 10. 

(2) Then, again, the term 11yn, as we have seen, means both 
“not to exist” and “to cease to exist.” Cf. Prop. XIX, n. 3 
(p. 683). 

(3) Finally, form is the cause of the actual existence of any- 
thing. Without form matter has no actuality; it is pure privation. 

Now, Crescas takes the expression Dypx exo nb0 in the propo- 
sition as affirming that everything which contains a possibility 
within itself, ¡. e., matter, may be conceived as being without any 
form, inasmuch as none of ¡ts forms exist in it permanently, and 
thus it may be without actual existence (11) TV). 

A different interpretation of the proposition is given by Maimo- 
nides himself in his letter to lbn Tibbon. “It is thus evident that 
everything that is potentially something else must not be actually 
that something else at some time, for a given piece of iron cannot 
be called potentially a sword unless it is not a sword at some time. 
Otherwise, ¡ts being a sword would not be potential but it would 
rather be actual all the time.” 
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ROO Ra ros ro mo o e a bra 99 OE MI 0D ¿NGN JO 

TR OO ro yo non NÓ o DON LOA O MR NY PD TT 
“mm obyo yea q oo mr dam ¿03 yo 


8. Hebrew Exy2 TIT M0 evi muncon “armo. The term 0xy 
here is used in the sense of “corporeal substance.” Cf. Prop. 
XVI, Part II, n. 12. 

Crescas' reasoning here reflects a statement by Maimonides in 
which by a subtle change in the use of terms he seems to suggest 
that matter is the cause of both “destruction,” “omn, >, 
and “privation”” TIpn, ps. Morek TI, 8: “All generated and 
cosruptible bodies are subject to destruction only through their 
matter . . . The true nature of matter is such that it never 
ceases to be associated with privation It is for this reason that 
matter does not retain permanently any single form but is always 
taking off one form and putting on another.” Cf, Prop. XIX, n. 3. 
Yan ... me “om 130 p1 09m care ao omop om oem b> 
SD OPPAn 5 100) TY mano ho md) 099) ww DA OT 

Ton noma ¡adn rs prop dar 


9, The passage to which Crescas refers reads as follows: 
59D ba roo ww be yn van ems a von Lys be Jo mb mm 
7 Xpa O rP ndo 01951009 ,995 119 13 pi A pay Py 91yh mo rr 
DM 1) 3793 91 .AITDDR 1D0XP3 12 77 DRY Da 
wn mbr 
What Crescas means to say here is that the passage, quoted from 
Maimonides' fourth proof for the existence of God, in which refer- 
ence is made to Prop. XXIIT, can be interpreted in conformity 
with his own interpretation of that proposition. 

Accordingly, the expression MBR WIy2 1 ¡171 ORD in the 
passage will be understood by Crescas as emphasizing the exis- 
tence of the possibility within the essence of ihe cause itself, and 
the expression 112 ¡TA will be understood by him in the sense of 
remaining unrealized. The translation of the passage will there- 
fore read as follows: “We must at last arrive at a cause of the 
transition of an object from the state of potentiality to that of 
actuality which exists always in the same state and in which there 
is no potentiality at all, that is to say, in whose own essence there 
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is nothing potential, for íf there were any possibility in ¿ls own 
essence, it might remain unrealised, as has been stated in the 
twenty-third proposition.” 

There is, however, nothing in the original text of that passage 
to exclude the other interpretations of the proposition. In fact 
both Altabrizi and Hillel of Verona, whose interpretations of the 
proposition differ from that of Crescas, refer to the same passage 
asan illustration of the use made by Maimonidesof the proposition. 


Parr Il 


10. That is to say, if prime matter is identified with corporeal 
form, then matter is never without actual existence. 


PROPOSITION XXIV 


1. The Hebrew text of the propositions reads alike in Jbn Tib- 
bon's translation of the Moreh and in Isaac ben Nathan's trans- 
lation of Altabrizi. 


2. Cf. Prop. XXIII, n. 8. 


3. Hebrew “me 07 em 7 a) 0) om. That is to say, if there 
were no underlying actually existent substratum, every quali- 
tative change would be the generation of something new, and 
it would thus bea change in substance. Cf. Prop. IV, n. 8 (p. 512), 
and Prop. X, Part 1, n. 11 (p. 576). 

Throughout this chapter there is a confusion of MM and WM ín 
all the printed editions and manuscripts. But in the proposition 
itself there can be no doubt that the proper reading is Mk, for it 
represents the Arabic Mb. I have therefore retained the same 
reading throughout the chapter. 

It is not impossible that Crescas has taken the expression 
“mi “o in the proposition to mean “one thing” as well as “a 
certain thing.” Hence, the force of his argument here. 

Mostof the manuscripts read here (1) WR (2) WR 11 NIT MÍ) DM, 
in which case the last word is to be read WRt, and the passage is 
to be translated “for, were it not so, it would become another 


thing altogether.” 
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4. Hebrew “wr, 2), 


5. The distinction drawn here by Crescas between the two appli- 
cations of the term “possible” occurs in the following sources. 
Hillel of Verona on Prop. XXIII: “The term potential is 
applied in two ways. First, it is applied to a substance in which 
something exists potentially. This is called “the subject of the 
potentiality.' Second, it is applied to a thing which exists poten- 
tially in a certain substance. This is called “the potential' in the 
true sense of the term. An example of the first kind is when we 
say the seed is potentially a human form. An example of the 
second kind is when we say that a human form exists potentially 
in the seed.” 
AP) MN ¿OS 19D 07 0 PD DY NT OB 0 DY MI ONO 
133 DPI 39 199 0XY3 A 0 OM mn > )ya 
mx io 209 2007.93 VAN NTE YA E YOR peo dun Nono 
J0I YMO NN? PUNT 
Narboni on Prop. XXIV: “From this you may gather that the 
term 'possible' may be applied in general to two kinds of things. 
First, to that which receives, which may be named the sustaining 
subject, and an example of this is prime matter, which is potential 
with reference to form, and likewise body, which is potential with 
reference to accidents. Second, to that which is received, which 
may be named the material subject, and an example of this 
is form (with reference to prime matter] or the accidents [with 
reference to body). The former is called potential with reference 
to something else and is potential in a limited and relative sense. 
The latter is called potential by ¡its own essence and in an absolute 
sense.” 
worm apor dy oro a dy hh mo Man > no 19 em 
im ee ¡an 19 00 mn On 0100 NT OR ¿INT OM RTM TOYON 
¿Pon a rn o en im Danpon y “man ¿pon da 1133 
1D MDI NP" MM ¿TIPD) MIDA MOS RN MR 07) POS RAP? TEN 
MOD VIY 
Averroes, Happalat ha-Happalah 1, Fourth prooí (Takafus 
al-Takafut 1, p. 32, 1. 10; Destructio Destructionum I, p. 35rb, E; 
Horten, p. 106, 1. 27): “The possible is said both of that which 
receives and of that which is received, or both of the subject and 
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that which inheres in the subject.” ¿apor bapen 99 "aw “uN 
RIN) NOM Me, . 

The same distinction is also implied in Altabrizi's distinction 
between the firsi and the second kind of transition from poten- 
tiality to actuality. See Prop. X VIH, notes 4 and 6. 

In MSS. B, % P, 3, M2 the text reads here TIYM MM “non- 
existent predicate” instead of “"1y3 REM “non-existent subject.” 
The former reading agrees with the expression x dapem >apon 
NWT NU quoted above in this note from Averroes. The latter 
reading agrees with Narboni's expression en Yanpon )y “be 
"W1 NU quoted also above in this note. 


6. That is to say, the statement made in the Proposition that 
possibility must always inhere in matter is true only of what 
Crescas calls the possibility of an “existent subject' but not 
of what he calls the possibility of a ''non-existent subject.” 
See preceding note. 


PROPOSITION XXV 


1. The Hebrew text of the Proposition is taken from Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation of Altabrizi. 


2. That is to say, in the process of generation and corruption 
which we observe in nature, the generation of a thing cannot be 
from absolute nothing but must be from something. Cf. Prop. 
X, Part I, n. 7 (p. 572). 


3. Physics 1, 5, 188a, 31-34: “In the first place, therefore, it must 
be assumed, that in the universality of things, nothing is naturally 
adapted to act casually upon anything; or be casually acted upon 
by anything, nor is anything disposed to be generated from any- 
thing, unless some one considers these things as taking place 
according to accident.” 


4. Physics 1, 6, 189a, 34-189b, 1: ““Hence, if some one should 
think that what is before asserted is true, and should also admit 
the truth of what is now said, it is necessary, if he wishes to pre- 
serve both assertions, that he should introduce a certain third 
thing as a subject to contraries.” 
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Cf. Mesaphysics XII, 1, 1069b, 3-9: “Sensible substance is 
changeable. Now if change proceeds from opposites or from mnter- 
mediate points, and not from all opposites . . . but from the 
contsary, there must be something underlying which changes into 
tbe contrary state, for the contraries do not change. Further, 
something persists, but the contrary does not persist, there is, 
then, some third thing besides the contraries, viz. the matter.” 


5. Hebrew bxym PR, Cf. Prop. XVI, Part 11, n. 12 (p. 667). 
Hillel of Verona in his commentary on this proposition explains 
the expression as referring to “an individual substance,” txp 
wr, which Aristotle designates as “primary substance,” Bxy 
numa, as distinguished from “universal substance,” 993 EX, or 
the genera and species, "TON MONO, which Aristotle desig- 
nates as “secondary substance” '» oxy. “Of substances there are 
two kinds, a primary substance and a secondary substance. 
Averroes in his commentary gives three reasons why the indivi- 
dual substance is more fit to be described as “primary” than the 
universal, i. e., the generic or specific. .. Thus 1 have made 
known to thee what the Master has meant by the expression 
“individual substance,” namely, that it refers to what ís called by 
Aristotle “primary substance.' ” 
UT DMIVDS OR “07 JIM 1D XA TN DXY ¿07D "Y D'DXYN IN 
¿sonaron o 27 MBR JIINONNPD IRA 
OPA 'P'R DXY VO 311 050 70 TOYTM TRA ...O'DyO robo 
RR 1 
The reference in Hillel of Verona's passage is to Metaphysics 
VII, 13, 1038b, 9-10: ““For primary substance is that kind of sub- 
stance which is peculiar to an individual.” Aristotle, however, 
does not apply the expression “secondary substance” to universals. 
He only denies that universals are substances. The term 'second- 
ary,' however, is applied to them by Averroes. 


6. Hebrew mona 19 ompa my rn om, Taken literally, the 
passage would seem to mean “though privation is the first of 
the principles.” But, while it is true that in the enumeration of 
the three principles, privation, matter and form, the term 
*privation' is usually mentioned first, it would be entirely point- 
less for Crescas to designate it as “the first of the principles.” 
I therefore take the words 0TPpn "TIT to stand by themselves as 
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an expression meaning “prior privation,” that is to say, “priva- 
tion which precedes form.” As such an expression it is the 
equivalent of what Maimonides calls ron TIym, pueoha cry, 
“particular privation,'' by which is meant privation with reference 
to a certain form (Moreh 1, 17; cf. Munk, Guide 1, 17, p. 69, n. 1), 
as contrasted with “general privation,” 9% "im, i. e. the 
privation of all forms, and “absolute privation,” W9mMD 11), i. e, 
privation in the sense of non-being (cf. Shem-tob on Morekh, loc. 
cit.). Crescas' substitution of tnpn Ip for Maimonides' 
“mran “"Tiyre1 is due to the influence of Narboni in whose com- 
mentary on the Moreh, loc. cit., the expression “Man YIYM is 
paraphrased by mann mi> ompa man ym, “the particular 
privation which precedes the generated form.” 

7. Physics 1, 7, 190b, 23-27: “The subject, however, is one in 
number, but two in species . . . But privation and contrary are 
accidents.” 


8. Metaphysics XII, 3, 1069b, 35-1070a, 2: “Next we must ob- 
serve that neither the matter nor the form comes to be . . . For 
everything that changes is something and is changed by some- 
thing and into something. That by which it is changed is the 
immediate mover (rpWrov xivodvros); that which is changed, 
the matter; that into which it is changed, the form.” 

The expression 20MpM 305 .333póe —ymiobe thus reflects the 
Greek rpúrov xwvodv in the preceding quotation, which other- 
wise, however, is translated by [ORI YD, prime mover. 

By the “immediate mover” Maimonides means here the celes- 
tial sphere, which is the source of every motion in the sublunar 
world. Cf. Morek 1, 72, and Hillel of Verona on this proposition. 


9. Hebrew WDxy y'Y NR) wr. This statement is quoted from 
Maimonides' proposition where it is attributed to Aristotle. Cf. 
Metaphysics 1, 3, 984a, 21-25: "For at least the substratum itself 
does not make itself change, e. g., neither the wood nor the bronze 
causes the change of either of them, nor does the wood manufac- 
ture a bed and the bronze a statue, but something else is the cause 
of the change.” 7bid. XII, 6, 1071b, 28-30: “For how will there 
be movement, if there is no actual cause? Wood will surely not 
move itsell—the carpenter's art must act on it.” Cf, Munk, 
Guide 1, p. 22, n. 5. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1. MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF THE OR ÁDONAI 


The text of the Or Adonai included in this work rests on the editio princeps 
of Ferrara, 1555, collated with eleven manuscripts, The rejected readings of 
the Ferrara edition are recorded ín the critical notes together with the variant 
readinga of the manuscripts. The variants found in the Vienna edition, 1859, 
are partiy based upon the Vienna manuacript, which 1 have consulted directly, 
but in the greater past are the result of exrors. Of the latter 1 have taken no 
notice, When in a few instances the readings of the Vienna edition are recorded, 
it is on the assumption that they represent readiogs of the Vienna manu- 
script which Í may have overlooked. The Jobannisburg edition, 1861. 
ía a reprint of the Ferrara edition with some conjectural emendations on 
the part of the publisher. Of these 1 have talcen no notice, although one of the 
emendations is discussed in the explanatory notes (p. 379). The first part of 
the propositions (Ma'amar 1, Kelal Y) printed with the commentary Ojar 
Hayyim by H. J. Flensberg, Wilna, 1905-07, is likewise based upon the earlier 
editions with conjectural emendations by the editor. Of these, too, 1 have 
taken no notice. 

In the critical notes 1 have recorded only such readings as 1 could check up 
at the time the text was prepared for publication. At that time, however, 1 had 
before me only three manuscripts in photostatic reproduction (MSS. 23,4, 1), 
whereas of the other eight manuscripts | had only a collection of variant 
readinge copied in note-books. Consequently, whenever 1 decided to depart 
from the Ferrara edition and to record its reading in the critical notes, 1 had 
no way of asturing myself of tbe agreement between the rejected reading of 
the Ferrara edition and that of any of the eight manuscripta except the absence 
ol any record to the contrary in my note-books. In such instances, which 
are comparatively few in number, rather than quote the manuscripts on the 
evidence ol the ailence of my note-books or else quote thern with some query- 
mark, 1 thought it more advisable to omit them altogether and to record the 
reading in the name of the Ferrara edition only. 

Neither the editio prisceps nor any of the manuscripts seema to represent 
what may be considered a copy of an original deúnitive text. In fact, it may 
be doubted whether such a definitive text ever came from the hands of the 
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author The vanants which are to be observed un the Ferrara edition and the 
manuscrpts would seem to represent largely not so much corruptions of 
copyists as alternative tentative readings contamed 1n the copies of the work 
made by students of Crescas to whom the Or Adonas was first delivered in the 
form of lectures and who participated un its composition (cf above pp 23, 29) 
The autbor's death which followed soon after the completion of the work 
precluded the posab:l1ty of a final revision and of the issuance of an authorita 
tivetext On the bass of a colophon in the Jews' College manuscript Hirschleid 
concludes that 1t 15 “probable that the MS 15 an autograph of the author ' 
But this manuscnpt, adorned with some notes by a student of Crescas, 18 with 
a few material exceptions (see, for instance, above p 140, | 14, and p 338, 
a 23,p 180,1 18, p 352,1 15), an exact duplicate of the Parma manuscnpt, 
and 1f both of them are not copies of a single manuacript, 1t would seem from 
internal evidence that the former 18 a copy of the latter As for the colophon, 
see above p 17,n 61 

Some suggestions as to the relationahip of the manuscripts are available 
The Parma and the Jews College manuscripts, as already mentsoned, are of 
the same origin The Pans and Vatican manuscripts have many readinge 1n 
common  Occamonally they are followed by the Adler manuscnipt In the 
same way there 1 a resemblance between the Bloch and Bamberger manu 
scripts The Sulzberger manuscript comes ncarer the Ferrara edition than 
any of the others In four of the manuscripts, Sulzberger, Jews' College 
Pans and Parma, there is an omiseion of an entire section mm Ma amar J11, 
Kelal 1, Perek 4, begiaamg with 31 13/97 03001 and ending with the word 
preceding 17 "mon (Vienna editiva p 66b | 41—p 67b, 1! 29) 

The texts, arranged im the order in which 1 bave consulted them, and the 
symbols by which they are demgnated 1 the critical notes, are as follows 


D—Ferrara edition, 1555 

YX—Jewish Theological Seminary, Ncw York, MS Sulzberger  Tims 
consists of 246 folios, of which folios 197-246 (beginning early 1n 
Perek 3 of Ma amar 111, Kelal F11, Vienna edition, p 73b,1 4) arena 
diflerent hand The first part of this manuecript 1s badly damaged by 
the corrosion of the ink, and of folios 93-129 only the margins are Jeft 

D—Munich See M Stemachneider, Die hebrússchen Handschrifien der K 
Hof-und Stacisbrblrotkek sn Munchen, Múnchen, 1875, No 301 (con- 
taming Ma'amar 1-11) and No 303 (contasmng Ma'smar J11-1V) 

5—Jews' College, London See H Hurschfeld, Descrspisoe Catalogue 0S 
the Hebrew MSS of the Montefiore Lsbrary, London, 1904, No 281. 
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'—Paris, Bibliothique Nationale. See H. Zotenberg. Cotalogues des 
Manuscrits Hébreux el Samaritoins de la Bibliothéque Impériale, Paris, 
1866, No. 737. 

V-Vienna, See A. Kraft und S. Deutach, Die handschrifilichen hebráis- 
chen Werke der k. k. Hofbibliotkek uu Wien, Wien, 1847, No. 78; AZ. 
Schwarz, Dis hebráischen Handschrifien der Nationalbibliothek in Wien, 
Wien, 1925, No. 150.1. 

“—Rome, Vatican. See St. Ev. Assemanus et Jos. Sim. Astemanus, 
Bibliothecae . . . Vaticanae Codd. MSS. Catal. Rome, 1756, No. 261. 

“1-—De-Rossi Collection in Biblioteca Palatina, Parma. See MSS. 
Codices hebraici Biblioth. 1. B. De-Rossi, Parma, 1803, III, p. 81, 
Cod. 1156; H. J. Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, Frankfurt a. M., 1891, p. 422. 

P—Oxtord. See Aud. Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrero Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1886, No. 1351. 4; H. J. Michael, Ogerot 
Hayyim, Hamburg, 1848, p. 33, No. 386. 4. This MS. ends with Ma'- 
amar 1, Kelal 111, Perek 6. ln Neubauer this MS, is erroneously said 
to end with 111, 6. 

2—Akademie fur die Wissenschaft des Judentums, Berlin. Formerly. 
owned by Prof, Philipp Bloch. 

R—Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, MS. Adler 180U. See 
Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Collection of Elkan Nathan 
Adler, Cambridge, 1921, p. 55. 

HJewish Theological Seminary, New York, MS. Bamberger. “Written 
in beaufijul Spanish characters in Lisbon, 20th of Shebat (Jan. 15), 
1457, eN halí a century after the author's death, by a member of 
the famous lbn Yabya family, Solomon b. David, for a Solomon b. 
Yebiel” (Prof. Alexander Marx in the Register of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary for 1928-1929, p. 139). 

The MS. which once existed in Turin but is no longer extant is described in 
the following catalogues: Josephus Pasinus, Codices Manuscripti Brbliothecae 
Regis Taurinensis Athenoci, Taurini, 1749, p. 54, Codex CXLVI, a. v. 31; B. 
Peyron, Codices Hebraici Manu Exarasti Regiae Bibliothecae quae in Tuurinensi 
Alhenaso Asservatur, Taurini, 1830, p. 99, Codex CVII. A. 25; H. J. Michael, Or 
ho-Hayyim, p. 422. Cf. letter by A. Berliner to H. J. Flensberg in Or Adonai 
with Ojar Elayyim, Wilna, 1905-07, p. 1834. 

The colophon of the Turin MS. is reproduced by Pasinue as follows: 
amen aya 509 pp 039 vr ena ombao> nadan anm, The same reading is 
given by Michael. Peyron has 13m) no>unn instead of om0eo? noe and at 
the end of the colophon adds ¡mis m3)o2 “en mou, See above p. 17, n. 6l, 
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II. MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF Works CrTED 


This list, arranged alphabetically, contains only those works which 

are not adequately described wtien cited. They are entered here 

either by title or pitos erre ga dr Dig ib 

a A complete ego atm will = pro in tina Ind of 

amages. titles ebrew books, which are given throughout 

this work in transliterated form, are uced E Hebrew char- 
acters at the end of this list. 


Albalag, Isaac, Commentary on Algazali's Kawwasot (De'ot) ha-Pilosofim. 
MS. Paris, Bibliothiqua Nationale, 940. 3. 

Albertus Magnus, Hebrew translation of his Philosophia Pauperum. MS. 
Cambridge University Library, Mun. 6. 32 (6). 

Al-Najah, by Avicenna, published together with the Kilab al-Kanom, Rome, 
1593. 

Altabrizi, Commentary on Maimonides' twenty-five propositions. Isaac ben 
Nathan's translation, Venice, 1574; MS, Vienna (Krafft and Deutsch 
74, Schwarz 150. 2). Anonymous translation, MS. Paris, Biblithéque 
Nationale, 974. 2. 

Anonymous: 

(1) Supercommentary on Averroes' Intermediate Physics. MS. Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York, Adler 1744. 1, 
(2) Supercommentary on Averroes' Intermediate Physics, MS. Jewish 
Theological Seminary, New York, Adler 1744. 2. 
(3) Commentary on Averroes' Epitome of the Physics. MS. Bodleian 
1387. 1. Neubauer describes it as on the “Large” confillentary in the 
body of his Catalogue (p. 495) but as on the ““paraphrase,” ¡. e., Epito- 
me, in the Índex (p. 924). The latter ¡is correct. 

Aristotle, Opera, ed. 1. Bekker, Berlin, 1831-1870. English translations: 
Physics by Thomas Taylor, London, 1812; De Caelo by Thomas Taylor, 
London, 1812, by J. L. Stocks, Oxford, 1922; De Generatione ot Corrup- 
tione by H. H. Joachim, Oxford, 1922; De Awima by W. A. Haramond, 
London, 1902, by R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, 1907; Metaphysics by W. D. 
Ross, Oxford, 1908. 

Avicenna, Commentary on De Caelo. MS. Cambridge University Library, 
Add. MS. 1197. 

Arriel, Perush 'Eser Sefirot (== “Esrat Adonas), ed. N. A. Goldberg, Berlin, 1850. 

Bittul 'Ibkere ha-Nojerim, by Hasdai Crescas, ed. E. Deinard, Kearny, 1904. 

Bruno, Giordano, De P'Infisito Universo ot Mondi, in Opere Itallane, ed. P. de 
Lagarde, Gottinga, 1888; De la Causa, Principio, ot Uno, ¿bid.; De 
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Immenso e Inmwmerabilibus, in Opera Latina Conscripta, 1, 1-2, ed. F. 
Fiorentino, Neapoli, 1879-1894. 

Cusari, by Judah ha-Levi. Arabic and Hebrew texts, ed. H. Hirschfeld 
(German title: Das Buck Al-Chosari), Leipsig, 1887; Hebrew with 
commentary Kal Yehudak by Moscato and commentary Ojar Nebmad, 
Wilna, 1904. 

Efodi. See Morea Nebukim. 

Emunakh Ramah, by Abraham Ibn Daud, ed. S. Weil, Frankfurt a. M., 1852. 

Emunot we-De'ot, by Saadia. Hebrew, with commentary Shebil ha-Emunah by 
Jerael ha-Levi Kitover, Yosefov, 1885. Arabic, KitBb al-Améánél wa'l- 
T'tsg6dAt, ed. S. Landauer, Leyden, 1880. 

Epilomes of Aristotle'e works by Averroes: 

(1) Epitome of the Topics. mxs1 in Kol Meleket Higgayon, Riva di Trento, 
1559. 

(2) Epitome of the Sophistic Elenchi, nuyan, sbid, and MS. Bodleian 
1352. 3 (included in the codex described in Neubaver's Catalogue as 
muon “Do, Isagoge). My quotation follows the reading of the MS. 

(3) Epilome of the Physics. Hebrew, Kigpure Ibn Roshd 'al Shema' 
Tibe'¡ le-Aristoteles, Riva di Trento, 1560. 

(4) Epitome of the Meteorologica. Hebrew. MS. Paris, Bibliothbéque 
Nationale, 918. 

(5) Epilome of the Metaphysics. Arabic, ed. Carlos Quirós Rodríguez, 
Madrid, 1919; Latin tranalation from the Hebrew, Epitomes in Libros 
Melsphysicae, in Aristotelis omnia guae extani opera . . . Venetiis, 
apud Iuntas, Vol. 8 (pp. 356-396), 1574; German translation by Max 
Horten, Die Metapkhysik des Averroes, Halle, 1912; Spanish translation 
by Carlos Quirós Rodríguez, Averroes Compendio de Metafisica, Madrid, , 
1919; German translation by S. van den Bergh, Die Epitome der 
Metaphysik des Averroes, Leiden, 1924. 

Fons Vitas, by Solomon Ibn Gabirol. Avencebrolis Fons Vitae, ed. C. Baeum- 
ker, Minster, 1895. 

Gershon ben Solomon, Sha'ar ha-Shamayim, Roedelheim, 1801. 

Gersonides' Supercommentaries on Averroes” 

(1) Intermediate Physics. MS. Bodleian 1389; MS. Paris, Bibliothdque 
Nationale, 964. 1. : 
(2) Epitome of the Physics. MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 962. 1. 
(3) Intermediate De Caslo. MS. Paris, Bibliothique Nationale, 919. 4; 
MS. Parma 80S. 

(4) Epitome of De Caelo. MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 962. 2. 
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Happalat ho-Happaloh. Hebrew translation of Averroes' Tahafut al Tahafus. 
MS. Bodleian, 1354. Arabic original, Cairo, 1903. Latin translation 
from the Hebrew, Destructio Destructionsm, in Aristotelie omnia guas 
ezlons opera . . . Venetils, apud luntas, Vol. IX, 1573, Partly trane- 
lated and partly paraphrased into German by M. Horten, Dis Haupt- 
lehren des Averroes, Bonn, 1913. See also Happalas ha-Pslosofi. 

Happala! ha-Pilosofim. Hebrew translation of Algazali'e Tahafus al- Falasifah. 
MS. Paris, Bibliothique Nationale, 910. 1. Arabic original, Cairo, 1903. 
(The new edition by M. Bouyges, Beyrouth, 1927, was not available at 
the time this work was sent to the press). The first four 'Disputations'”” 
are translated into French by Carra de Vaux (Les Destruction des Philo- 
sophes) in Muséom, 1899, 1900. The entire work is incorporated in 
Averroes' Tahafut al-Takofut. See also Happalat ha-Happelah. 

Hegyon ha-Nefesh, by Abraham bar Hiyya, ed. E. Freimann, Leipzig, 1860. 

Hillel of Verona, Commentary on Maimonides twenty-five propositions, 
published together with Tagmale ha-Nefesh, ed. S. J. Halberstam, 
Lyck, 1874. 

Hobot ka-Lebabot, by Babya lbn Pakuda. Hebrew, Wilna edition. Arabic: 
Al-Hidaja 'Na Farg'id Al-quiñib, ed. A. S. Yahuda, Leyden, 1912. 
*Ibkarim, by Joseph Albo, Wilna edition, with commentary Pg Shatul (divided 

into Skorashim, 'Anafim, and 'Alim) by Gedaliash Lippechitz. 

Intermediale Commentaries on Aristotle'e works by Averroes: 

(1) On the Calegories. Hebrew. MS. Columbia University. 

(2) On the Physics. Hebrew. Kalonymus ben Kalonymus' translation, 
MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 938 (also 943); Zerabiha Grecian's 
translation, MS. Bodleian 1386. Latin translation from the Hebrew of 
Bonks I-II, in Aristotelis omnía quae extani opera . . . Venetiñs, apud 
Juntas, Vol. IV (pp. 434-456), 1574. 

(3) On De Caelo. Hebrew. MS. Paris, Bibliothique Nationale, 947. 1. 
Latin translation from the Hebrew, in Aristotelis omnia gue extan! 
epera . . . Venetiis, apud luntas, Vol. V (pp. 272-326), 1574. In this 
translation the commentary is described as “Paraphrasis” instead ol 
*Expositio Media." 

(4) On De Generatione es Corruptione, Hebrew. MS. Paris, Bibliotháque 
Nationale, 939. 2. 

(5) On Meteorologica. Hebrew. MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, M7. 
(6) On De Anima. Hebrew MS. Paris, Bibliothique Nationale, 930, 2. 
(7) On the Metaphysics. Hebrew. MS. Paris, Bibliothdque Nationale, 
934, 
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Joseph ben Judah Ibn Aknin, Ma'amar R. Joseph ben Judah Ibn Alnin. 
(1) Hebrew text and German translation by Moritz Lúywy (Drei 
Abhandiwngen von Josef b. Jehuda), Berlin, 1879. 
(2) Hebrew text with English translation by J. L. Magnes (A Treatise 
asto .. . by Joseph Ton Aknin), Berlin, 1904. 

Joseph Caspi. 'Amude Kesef, ed R. Kircheim, Frankfurt a. M., 1848. 

Joseph Zabara, Sepher Skaaskuim, ed. 1 Davidson, New York, 1914. 
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Kawwanot ha-Pilosofim Hebrew translation of Algazali's Mata yid al- Folasifoh. 
MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 901; MSS Jewish Theotogica! Semi- 
nary, Adler 131, 398, 978, 1500. 

Kitab Ma'tnt al- Nafs, ed. Goldziher, Berlin, 1907; Hebrew translation, Toral 
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Kol Meleket ITsggoyon, Nigyuob Averroes' Epitome of the Topics in the Hebrew 
translation of his Epstome of the Organon, Riva di Trento, 1559. 

Kobes Teshubol ha-Rambam we-]ggerotaw, Leipzig, 1859. 
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(D) On the Physics. Hebrew. MS. Bodieian 1388. Latin translation 
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Moreh ho-Morek, by Shem-tob Falaquera, Presburg, 1837. 
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with the commentaries of Efodi, Shem-tob, Abravanel, and Asher 
Crescas, Lemberg, 1866; Judah al-Harizi's translation, ed. L. 
Schlossberg, 3 vols, London, 1851, 1876, 1879. Arabic and French by 
S. Munk, Le Guide des £garés, 3 vols., Paris, 1856, 1861, 1866. English 
by M. Friedlánder, 3 vols., London, 1881, 1885. Whenever possible 1 
incorporated the phraseology of Friedlánder's translation in my Eng- 
lish translations of the passages from the Moreh Nebukim quoted im 
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Moscato, Kol Yehudah. See Cusari. 

Moses ha-Lavi, Ma'amar Eloki. MS. Bodleian 1324. 5. 

Mosene Zedek. Hebrew translation of Algazali's Misas al-'A mal, ed. J. Golden- 
tbal, Leipzig and Paris, 1839, 
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Falasifak). MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 901. 

(3) Commentary on Averroes' Intermedicte Physics. MS. Paris, 
Bibliothique Nationale, 967. 1. 

(4) Commentary on Averroes" Ma'amar be-E'jem ha-Galgal (Sermo de 
Subsientia Orbis). MS. Paris, Bibliotbéque Nationale, 918. 10. 

Neveh Shalom, by Abraham Shalom, Venice, 1575, 

“Olam Kajen, by Joseph lbn Zaddik, ed. S. Horovitz (German title: Der 
Mikrokosmos des Josef Ibn Saddsk), Breslau, 1903. 

Or Adonas, Vienna, 1859. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni Francesco, Examen Doctrinas Vanilalis 
Gentium, in Opera Omnia, Vol. 11, Basel, 1573. 

Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorwm, in Scripte Moralia, 11, Paris, 1841. 
English: Plutarch's Morals by W. W. Goodwin, 111, Boston, 1870. 

Reshit Hokmah, by Shem-tob Falaquera, ed. M. David, Berlin, 1902. 

Ruab Hen, attributed to various authors, among thern Jacob Anatolio, ed. D, 
Slucki, Warsaw, 1865. 

Sefer ha-Bahir, peeudonymous, Wilna, 1883. 

Sefer ha-Gedarim, by Menahem Bonafos, ed. 1. Satanow, Berlin, 1798, 
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Sefer ha-Yesodot, by Isaac leraeli, ed. S. Fried (German title: Das Buch ber 
die Elemente), Drohobycz, 1900. 
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Religiows and Philosophical Sects), London, 1346. German translation 
by Th. Haarbrucker, Asch-Scharatáni's Religionspartheien und Philos- 
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Shamayim Hadashsm, by Isaac Abravanel, Ródelbeim, 1823. 

Shebil ha-Emunah, See Emunot we-De'of. 

She'elot Saul, containing philosophic correspondence between Saul ha-Kohen 
Ashkenazi of Candia and Isaac Abravanel, Venive, 1574. 

Shem-tob 1bn Shem-tob: 

(1) Commentary on the Morek Nebukim, Lemberg, 1866. 
(2) Commentary on Averroes” Inlermediate Physics. MS. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 967. 4. 

Tagmule ha-Nefesh, by Hillel ben Samuel of Verona, ed S. J. Halberstam, 
Lyck, 1874, 

Tahafus al-Falasifah. See Happalas ha-Prlosofim. 

Tahafus al-Tohofut. See Happolos ha-Happaloh. 

Teshudot She'elot = Ma'amar Abu Hamid Algasals bs-Teshubat She'elod Nrshe'al 
Mehem, ed. H. Malter (Die Abhandlung des Abúá Hámid al-GassáH. 
Anbworien auf Fragen, die an skn gerschtes wurden), Frankfurt a. M. 1896. 

Versor, Joannes, She'elot Tíbe'iyot, Hebrew tranalation by Elijah Habillo of 
the Quaestsones Physicarum, MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1000. 

Zerabiah Gracian, Commentary on Maiomonides' twenty-five propositions. 
MS. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 985. See also Intermediate Com- 
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INDEXES 


I. INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


PS A 


or ACA Maimonides 
323; Emunah Ramak used by Cres- 
cas 22; infinite magnitude 347, 354 
355: infinite number 476, 481; 
definition of quantity 418; enumer- 
ation of discrete and continuous 
quantities 420; implied criticism of 
Saadia and Ibn Gabiro! 420; meaning 
of 'position*689; meaningof "relation 
ín position” 689; the four elements 
not moved by themselves 671; 
nature the cause of the motion of 
tbe elements 672; enumeration ol 
four categories of motion 502, cir- 
cular motion is motion in position 
505; as immediate source of Crescas' 
discussion of matter and form 570; 
deduction oftheopposition of matter 
and form 572; relativity of the terms 
matter and form 579; corporeal 
form 587-588; why matter ia sub- 
stance 573; why form is substance 
$74; enumeration of six substances 
575-576; on Ibn Gabirol's universal 
matter 599, 600-601; spheres are 
composed of matter and form 598, 
motion of the spheres is voluntary 
$35; accidente 576. Ses also Index 
of 

Abraham bar Hiyya—bhis versions of 
Aristotle's definition of time 638, 
639, 640; time not a substance 641; 
time partly real and partly ideal 
661-662. See also Index of Passages. 

Abraham Shalom—criticizes Crescas 
for not mentipning authorities 6; 


analogy between the problems of 
the identity of the Sefirot and of the 
prime mover with God 461-462; on 
Maimonides' view as to the bylic 
intellect 607; refutes Crescas on 
the measurability of time by rest 
649; whether the spheres are com- 
posed of matter and form 598. See 
also Index of Passages. 

Abravanel, lesac,—hie commentary 
on Moreh 27; on Maimonides' igno- 
rance of Averroes 323; on Crescas' 
ignorance of Algazali's and Aver- 
roes' Tahafus 16-17; on Crescas' 
knowledge of Algazali's Makayid 
11, n. 48; prime matter 600, cor 
poreal form 580, 584, 585, 589-590; 
reference to Leo Hebraeus 600; as- 
signs Platonic source to Avicenna's 
theory as to the composition of the 
spheres of matter and form 597. 
See also Index of Passages. 

Absolute-relative—Hebrew and Ara- 
bic terms for 497-498. 

Abu 'Imran Moses Tobi 459, 501. 

Accident—general and particular 
sense of the term 99, 577; meaning of 
accident 103,576; accident and form 
259, 263; forma are accidents ac- 
cording to Kalam 570; classification 
of accidents 103, 307, 686-687; 
divisibility of accidents 104-105, 
265, 602-603; cannot exist apart 
from corporeal objects 666; the 
accidental ia only possible 82, 249, 
$51. See also Accidental Motion 
under Motion. 

Accidental—two meanings of the term 
44, 
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Action and passion—whetber there is 
motion in the categories of action 
and pasaion 72, 231, 506, 513. 

Actuality and potentiality—cause of 
transition from potentiality to ac- 
tuality must be external 89-90, 
299-301,676-679; why creation does 
not imply a transition from poten- 
tiality to actuality in God 90, 303, 
679; Maimonides' explanation dif- 
fera from that of Crescas 679-680. 

Air—has relative motion upward 141, 
161, 337, 412; is relatively light and 
heavy 239, 412; its relation to fire 
450; has weight in ¡te own place 
339; different explanations as to 
why it descends into a ditch 185, 
239, 412-414; its relation to fire 
450. * 

Albalag, Isaac, —wby air descends into 
a ditch 413. 

Albertus Magnus 343. 

Albo, Joseph,—re-echoes clase-room 
discussions of Crescas 30; the Señirot 
459; criticism of Aristotle's defini- 
tion of place 448, 457; answers 
Aristotle's objection to the identi- 
fication of place with vacuum 443; 
identifes place with vacuum 455; 
the proper place of earth 446, 456; 
the place of the outermost sphere 
440; outaide the universe there is 
“nothing” 115, 422; time 656, 558; 
existence of time prior to creation 
663-664. See also Index of Passages. 

Alexander of Apbrodisias—and Mai- 
monides 322; his commentary on 
the Physics known to Crescas 
through Averroes 9; outermost 
sphere does not exist in place 437; 
outermost sphere immovabla 433, 
437; spheres not composed of matter 
and form $96; every motion is in 
time 543; magnetic attraction 563; 
Plato's view on time 635; the bylic 
intellect 606; immortality of the 
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soul 667; his title for the Posterior 
Analytics 526. 

Alfarabi—both commentator and au- 
thor 322; and Maimonides 323, 570; 
corporeal form 586; place of the 
spheres 434; spheres not composed 
of matter and form 596. Ses also 
Index of Passages. 

Algazali—and Maimonides 323; Ma- 
basid used by Crescas 10; Hebrew 
translationsof the Makasid 10, n. 44; 
Mekasid popular text-book among 
Jews 10; refutation of the view as to 
the influence of the Takaful on the 
Or Adonas 11-18; arguments against 
imfinite magnitude 347, 384, 386; 
infinite number 477, 478, 483-489; 
infinite number of causes and effects 
483, 493, 496; infinite number of 
disembodied souls 484-485, 486; 
essential and accidental infinite 
causes 494; his version of Aristotle's 
definition of place 362; the proper 
places of the elements 445; the four 
categories of motion 502, 504-505. 
in what sense motion is to be found 
in all the ten categories 517; 
qualitative change is in no-time 
464; quantitative change involves 
locomotion 520; accidental and par- 
ticipative change 531-532; the four 
elements not moved hy themselves 
671; form is the cause of the motion 
of the elements 673; contends that 
the motion of the spheres is natural 
and not voluntary $36; anumerates 
four continuous quantities 420; bis 
versions of Aristotle's definition of 
time 639, 640; classification of theo- 
ries as to composition of body 369; 
arguments against atomism 570; de- 
duction of the opposition of matter 
and form 592; matter recognizable 
only in thonght 591; two meguiags 
of the term 'form' 573-574; cor- 
poreal form 585-587; definition of 
substance 573; why form ie sub- 
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stance 573-574; enumeration of four 
substances 575; two meanings of 
the term 'accident' 577; classifica- 
tion of accidents 686; the accidente 
of 'smooth-rough' and *rare-dense' 
688; universals 665-666; meaning 
of “relation' 689; of “position: 690' 
threefold classification of arguments 
397; spheres composed of matter 
and form 595; admissibility of posi- 
tive attributes 14. See also Index of 


Pasmges. 

Alkindi—Afirst of Moslem pbilosopbers 
321; enumerates six species of mo- 
tion 500, . 

Altabrizi—commentary on the 
twenty-five propositions 1, 2, 3; 
contemplated commentary on the 
entire Moreh 19, n. 65; characteri- 
gation ol the anonymous translation 
of his commentary 19-21; the anon- 
ymous translation quoted 20,21,381, 
382, 384, 484; Isaac ben Nathan's 
translation used by Crescas 21; 
extent to which Altabrizi was used 
by Crescas 22-23; his three argu- 
ments against an infinite magnitude 
3, 346, 381, 384, 386-387; infinite 
number 477; distinction between 
number of magnitudes and number 
of incorporea! beings 480: infinite 
number of ceuses and effecta 482- 
483; infinite number of disembodied 
souls 484; distinction between a 
force infinite in intensity and a force 
infinite in time 613; three definitions 
of motion 525; the four categories of 
motion 505; in what sense motion is 
to be found in all the ten categories 
507, 517; change in subetance is in 
no-time 503; circular motion is 
motion in position $0S; locomotina 
is involved in quantitative motion, 
but is imperceptible 521; terms 
motion and change not convertible 
522; classification of motion and 
change 532; accidental and partici- 
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pative motion 534; what kind of 
accidental motion cannot be eternal 
551 f.; whether the fonr elements 
are moved by themselves 670-671, 
674; deduction of the opposition of 
matter and form $93; arguments 
against atomism 570; corporeal form 
585; classification of varions views 
on time 635; version af Aristotle's 
definition of time 637; why time is 
described as having necessary ex- 
istance 662; meaning of the expres- 
sion passing from potentiality to 
actuality 676-678; meaning af 'po- 
sition' 689, 690; two senses of the 
term *possible' 698, See also ludex 
of Passages. 

Alteration—motion in respect to qual- 
ity 500-501, 627-628. Ses also 
Motion. 

Anaximander—innumerable worids in 
an infinite void 118; denial of dis- 
tinction of above and below 463. 

Ancient—to what philosophers ap- 
plied 320-321. 

Anger 547, 548. 

Animal—cause of the motion of 297. 

Apollonius 52,465. 

Appetite 547. 

Arama, Isaac, 538, 

Arguments—classificetion of the vari- 
ous types of argumenta 326, 337, 
397. 

Aristotle—referred to as “the Greek” 
539; acclaimed as superior to all 
other philosophers 325; evidence oí 
anoralinterpretetionaccompanying 
Aristotle's writings among Jews and 
Arabe 7-8; Crescas' knowledge ol 
Aristotle 7; imposaibility of infinite 
magnitude 40-41, 43, 49-50, 51; 
impossibility of infínite number 65, 
476; impossibility of infnite causes 
and effecte 65, 482; impossibility of 
a vacuum 54, 55, 56, 59; finitude of 
tha universe 115; impossibility of 
many worlds 117, 473-474; differ- 
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ence between place and space 116, 
352; definition of place 44, 362; 
variety of Arabic and Hebrew ver- 
sions of his definition of place 362- 
365; his theory of proper places 45, 
445-446; as to what is the proper 
place of earth 445-446; as to the 
place of thbespheres and the universe 
45, 432 ff.; distinction between 
change and motion 70, 498; his two 
definitions oí motion 75, $11; bis 
enumeration of the categories of 
change and motion 498 ff.; as to the 
category of circular motion 505; as 
to motion in the categories of action, 
passion and relation 506; his classi- 
fication of motion and change 76, 
531; meaning of accidental motion 
534; on the motion of pleasure and 
pain 448, 449; as to whether motion 
is involved in the act of thinking 
547, 548, 549; the nature of the 
circular motion of the spheres 537; 
on time 634 ff.; his treatment of the 
problem of time 94-95; his enumer- 
ation of the views of his predecessors 
on time 634; variety of Arabic and 
Hebrew versions af bis definition of 
time 636-640; on the transformation 
of the elementa into one another 
450; his enumeration of the views ol 
his predecessors on the composition 
of bodies 570; his deduction of the 
opposition of matter and form 99, 
$71; matter recognizable only in 
thought 591; his definition of sub- 
stance 102, $573; why matter is 
substance 103, 573; why form is 
substance 103, 573; his enumeration 
of substances 575; distinction be- 
tween possibility and necessity 109- 
110;distinction between potentiality 
and possibility 111-112, 691-692; 
the nature of the substance of the 
spheres 596; bis theory of lightness 
and weight and of upward and 
downward motion 58-59, 78-79, 
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337-338, 410-411; es to the weight 
of air 539; his enumeration of 
discrete and continuous quantities 
420; his definition of truth 324, 456- 
457. Ses also Index of Passages, 

Ashkenagsi, Saul ha-Kohen, 589. 

Asymptote 52. 

Atomists—called “ancient” by Mai- 
monides 321; vacuum $4, 344, 400; 
identification of space with vacuum 
356; characteristic features of atom- 
iem 120-121, 569-570; Crescas' 
revival of atomism 121; magnetic 
attraction 563; innumerable worlds 
in an infinite void 118. 

Attributes—admissibility of positive 
divine attributes 13-14;of extension 
and thought 122-123. 

Avempace—mentioned by Crescas 5; 
known to Crescas through Averroes 
9; his theory of original time of 
motion 57, 183-185, 205, 271, 404ff., 
the place of the spheres and the 
universe 434, 438, 449; motion of 
the spheres natural and not volun- 
tary 537; everything movable is 
divisible 544; on possibility and 
potentiality 691. 

Averroes—and Maimonides 323; Jew- 
ish Averroism diflerent from scho- 
lastic Averroiera 31; which of his 
cormmentaries used by Crescas 8-10; 
his Tahaful al-Tahafut unknown to 
Crescas 11-18; method of Jewish 
commentaries on Averroes 27; his 
use of the expression ''he said” 329; 
analysisofargumentaagainstinfinite 
magnitude 39, n. 2; why an infinite 
magnitude must be infinite in all 
dimensions 429-430; infinitenumber 
477, 489; division of number into 
even and odd 219, 477, 489; distinc- 
tion between infinite spatial things 
and infnite non-spatial things 486- 
487; infinite number of disembodied 
souls 488; infinite number af causes 
and effecta 482, 492; essential and 
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accidental causes 494-493; distinc- 
tioua between a force infinite in 
intensity and a force infinite in 
time 612-614; version of Aristotle's 
definition of place 362, 364; the 
proper place of earth 445 ff.; place 
of the spheres and the universe 
4336., 438f1., 449; outside the uni- 
verse there is 'notbing' 115, 421; 
definitions of motion 523-524, 529- 
530; categories of motion 507; the 
two subjects of motion 510-511; 
circular motion not motion in posi- 
tion $06; refutation of Avempace's 
theory of original time of motion 
404ff.; the medinm an inseparable 
condition oí motion 409-410; ac- 
quisition of knowledge is in no-time 


548; elements not moved by them- l 


selves but by something external to 
themselves 673-674; Intelligences 
not moved accidentally 608; rela- 
tion of the Intelligences to the 
spheres 606; spheres possess no soul 
in addition to the Intelligences 607; 
what sort of accidental motion can- 
not be eternal 553; impenetrability 
of bodies 415; deduction of the 
opposition of matter and form 571; 
corporeal form 585-587; spheres not 
composed of matter and form 103, 
261, 594-597; version of Aristotle's 
definition of time 636, 638; the 
Intelligences not related to each 
other as causes and effects 667: 
immmortality of the soul 487, 667; 
relation of the hylic and acquired 
intellect to the body 608; possibility 
and necessity 111,561, 680; meaning 
Of necessary existence 111, 681; two 
meanings of the term possible 697; 
magneticattraction 566; God identi- 
fed with 'prime mover” 608; Ses 
also Index of Pastages. 
Avicebron—see Ibn Gabirol. 
Avicenna—and Maimonides 323; fret 
and foremost amoug Moalem phi- 
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losophers 321; known to Crescas 
through secondary sources 10; argu- 
mente against infinite magnitude 
347, 383 ;distínction between inínite 
spatial things and infinite non- 
spatial things 477, 486-487; infinite 
number of disembodied souls 485, 
486; infinite number of causes and 
efíecta 482-483; circular motioa is 
motion in position 439, 505, $06; 
only four categories of motion 507; 
his ennmeration of the four cate- 
gories of motion 71, 507; form is 
cause of the motion «il the elements 
673; motion of the spheres is volun- 
tary motion 535:changein substance 
ie in mo-time 503; explanation of 
npward motion 412; nature's ab- 
horrenceof a vacuum 413;deduction 
ol the opposition of matter and form 
591 :corporea! form 582-585 ;spheres 
composed of matter and form 103, 
261, 594, 597; possibility and neces- 
sity 110, 111, 561, 680-682; the 
Intelligences are related to each 
other as causes and eflecta 666-667; 
immortality of the soul 667: God 
not identified with 'prime mover' 
110. See also Index of Passages. 
Azriel 459, 460. 


B 

Bacher, W., 458, 465. 

Bacon, Francis, 347. 

Bacon, Roger, 126, 347. 

Babya ben Asher 460. 

Babya Ibn Pakuda—impossibility of 
an infinite number Of causes and 
effecta 492; spheres composed of 
matter and form 598. See also 
index of Passages and Pseudo- 
Babya. 

Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, J., 352. 

Bedersi, Jedaiah, 2. 

Below—see Above. 

Ben Daud—see Abrabam Ibn Daud. 

Benvenisti ibn Labi, Don., 12, n. 49. 
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Bergh, S. van den, 482, 589. 

Bergson, H., 97. 

Bibago—see Abraham Bibago. 

Body—definition of 541, 590; cannot 
be infinite 151-157, 347-365; im- 
penetrability of bodies 187, 415- 
416; meaning of “simple bodies' 337; 
everything movable and divisible 
is a body 241; a body moving 
another body is moved itselí 255; 
how accidents and natural form are 
said to exist in body 257; certain 
things existing in body are divisible 
with the body 263; one of the 
continuous quantities 419. 

Bonaventura (St.), J. F., 654. 

Brethren of Purity—see Ihwan al-Saía. 

Broyde, I., 11, 461, 500. 

Bruno, Giordano,—similarities with 
Crescas 35-36, 118; air has weight 
414; action of infinite in finite time 
466; infinite has neither middle nor 
end 472; infinite neither heavy nor 
light 431; infinite is immovable 464; 
distinction between a [orce infinite 
in extension and a force infinite in 
intensity 613; infinite is figureless 
470; universe not finite 115; outside 
the world there is a vacuum 422; 
Aristotle's definition of place does 
not apply to outermost sphere 443; 
many worlds 476; distinction be- 
tween 'mixture' and “inexistence' 
$60. See also Index of Pussages. 


Cc 


Care and pleasure 247. 

Carra de Vanx, B., 347, 483, 485, 486, 
489, 535. . 

Carrying 562, 

Caspi, Joseph, 323. 

Category—see Substance, Quantity, 
Quality, Relation, Place, Time, 
Position, Action, Passion, and also 
under Motion. 

Cause—essential and accidental 54, 
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66-67, 494. See also under Infinite 
and under Motion, 

Causeless—identified by Avicenna 
with necessary per se 110-111, 

Centre—-special meaning of term when 
applied to earth 432, 451-454. 

Change—see Motion. 

Chrysippus 639. 

Circular motion — see Motion and 
Inúnite. 

Cold—see Hot. 

Conic Sections, Book on, 207, 465. 

Contiguous—defined by Aristotle 376. 

Continuous—the two meanings of the 
term 275, 617. Ses also Quantity. 

Contraposition, conversion by, 541. 

Conversion of the obverse 241, 305, 
$41. 

Copernican 118. 

Creation—wbhy creation doesnotimply 
a change in the nature of God 303, 
679-680. 

Crescas, Asher, 680. 

Crescas, Hasdai,—see Preface and 
contents of the Introduction at 
the beginning of the volume. 


D 


Dapiera, Solomon ben Immanuel, 459, 
501. 

Davidson, 1., 567. 

Definition—wbat it must contain 523, 
575, 660-661; convertible with the 
definiendum 233, 526. 

Delmedigo, Elijah, 589, 

Democritus 411-412, 463. See also 
Atomists. 

Demonstration—see Proof. 

Dense—see Rare. 

Descartes 97, 626, 654. 

Desire 547. 

Dialectic argument 326. 

Didactic argument 326. 

Diels, H., 356, 357, 401, 415, 465, 472, 
526, 548, 581, 582, 635, 646. 

Dieterici, F., 418, 421, 580, 635, 662. 

Dimension 591. 
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Dimivution—ses Growth. 
Discrete—see Quantity. 
Disposition—meaning of 688, 690. 
Distance 591. 

Diviaibility-—does not always imply 
composition 62-63, 393 ff. ; divisibil- 
ity and changeability 80-81, 241 ff, 

Division—Jogical 332. 

Dozy, R.P.A., 421. 

Drawing 562. 

Dry and moist—as qualities 688, 

Duhem, P., 123, 586. 

Duns Scotus, J., 97, 654. 

Duran, Profiat,—see Efodi, 

Duration 654-658. See also Time. 


E 


Earth—moves absolutely downward 
141, 161, 337, 412; is absolutely 
beavy 239, 412; spherical and at 
rest 451; called 'centre” 451, 454; 
what is the proper place of element 
earth 445-446, 456. 

Edelmann, H., 586. 

Efodi — natura! elements move by 
themeelves 675. 

Efros, 1. 1., 365, 471. 

Elements—called “simple bodies' 348; 
theis upward and downward motion 
141, 161, 337, 412; their weight end 
lightness 239, 412; their proper 
places 445-446; their relations to 
each other 450; whether or not they 
are moved by themselves 88-89, 
670-673. 

Elijah Delmedigo 589. 

Elijah Habillo 589. 

Empedocles 321. 

Energy 526. 

Entelechy—meaning of 526; 'frst 
entelechy' 525. 

Equal and unequa!—not applicable to 
an infinite 423. 

Eristic argument 396. 

Essential order 481. 

Eternal time 423 ff. 

Eternity—identical with God 662. 
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Ether—in Aristotle 119; in modern 
physics as compared with Crescas' 
vacuum 117. 

Euclid—see Index oí Passages and 
also Preudo-Euclid. 

Eudemus 635. 

Even and odd—see Number. 

Extension — Hebrew, Arabic and 
Greek terms Sor 591; and matter 
120; attribute of extension 122-123; 
poseibility of an infinite incorporeal 
extension 62-63, 116-117. 

Extremity 344. 


F. 

Faculties—in the sense of “internal 
senses' 667. 

Falaquera, Shem tob ben Joseph— 
Moreh ha-Moreh may have been 
used by Crescas 22; definitions of 
motion 525; on the nature of the 
motion of the spheres 537; eternal 
motion of the spheres and time 646; 
spheres not composed of matter and 
form 595-596; change of substance 
in no-time 503. See also Index of 


Passages. 

Falsehood—possible and impossible 
149, 343; fictitious falsehood 195, 
199, 343. 

Farabi—see Alfarabi. 

Fear—see Pleasure. 

Figure—included under quality 307, 
686-688; Hebrew and Arabic terms 
for it 687; definition of 173, 307, 
388; no body without it 307; divisi- 
bility of the geometric figure of a 
body 603; figure of a syllogism 
called 'force' 342, 

Fire—moves absolutely upward 141, 
161, 337, 412, 450; has no weight 
239, 412; not similar to the element 
below it 450; transformable into 
air 450. 

First Mover—proof for its immova- 
bility 553-554; whether to be iden- 
tiñed witb God 462; not identified 
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with Godby Avicenna 110; not 
identified with God by Maimonides 
106, 606; identified with God by 
Averroes 608; is a substance 575- 
576. 

Flensberg, H. J., 523, 611. 

Force—the term as used by Mai- 
monides 99, 259, 577; as the figure 
of a syllogiam 342; infinite force in a 
finite body 105, 267 ff.; distinction 
between a force infinite in time and 
a force infinite in intensity 106, 273, 
612-614. 

Form—accidental, corporeal, elemen- 
tal, essential, first, natural, of cor- 
poreity, proper, specific 578; the 
two usages of the term form 573- 
574; why form is a substance 103, 
104, 259, 573-576, 601-602; called 
accident by Kalam 570, 601-602; 
called 'force' by Maimonides 99, 
257, 259, 577; constitutes existence 
of body 257 f.; not identical with 
place 155, 357; in what sense called 
limit 155, 358-359; cause of motion 
of elements 89, 299, 672-673;change 
of form is in mo-time 243, 544: 
corporeal form: its origin, history 
and meaning 100-101, 579-590; 
corporeal form and lbn Gabirol's 
universal matter 598-601; indivisi- 
bility of corporeal form 104-105, 
265, 602. 

Forma, Platonic, 665. 

Frederick 11, Emperor, 34. 

Friedlaender, 1., 465. 

Friedlander, M., 2. 

Fundamentals 319. 


G 
Galen 526, 567. 
Galileo 127. 
Gandz, S., 420. 
General argument (or proof) 328, 
390, 462, 542. 
General place 458. 


Generation and corruption—change 
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with respect to substance 229; not 
called motion 498 ff.; in no-time 
229, 503; there must be an instant 
Of rest between them 277, 619; 
there need not be an instant of rest 
between them 281, 626-627; relative 
and absolute 283, 514, 319, 628, 
631; are they preceded by locomo- 
tion and qualitative change? 281, 
628; when generation is prior to al! 
other motions 283, 632. 

Genus—motion one in genus 615. 

Gershon ben Solomon of Arles—wbhy 
air descends into a ditch 413; 
magnetic attraction 566, 567. See 
also Index of Pamages. 

Geraonides — his commentaries on 
Averroes used by Crescas 9-10, 365, 
369, 370, 373; why infinite body 
must be infinite in ali dimensions 
430; divisibility of number into 
even and odd 477; infinite number 
of concentric spheres 462; infinite 
number of causes 496; the place of 
the epheres and the universe 440, 
outeide the universe there is 'noth- 
ing' 115, 421; eternal time 424; 
many worlds 472, 475; definition 
of motion 528-529; original time of 
motion 406-408; why air descends 
into a ditch 412-413; magnetic 
attraction 566; the term centre as 
applied to the earth 454; time 652- 
653; version of Aristotle's definition 
of time 638; active intellect 547; 
definition of continuous quantity 
418; impenetrability of bodies 415; 
centre of the earth only a point 
455. Ses also Index of Passages. 

Ghazali—see Algazali. 

Ginzberg, L., 319, 458, 535. 

“Glory of the Lord'—bhistory of the 
interpretation of the expression of 
201, 459-462. 

God—-prooís for existence, unity and 
incorporeality of 323-324; immova- 
ble, unchangeable and indivisible 
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247, 550; whether identified with 
the *prime mover” 106, 110, 461- 
462, 606, 608; positive attributes of 
13-14; attributes of extension and 
thought of 122-123; possibility of 
two deities 14; as the place of the 
worid 123, 201; relation to the 
world in Aristotle, Crescas and 
Spinoza 122-123; why creation does 
not imply change in 303, 679-680. 

Goldenthal, J., 397. 

Goldziher, 1., 461, 500. 

Gracian—Ses Zerahiah ben Isaac. 

Graetz, H., 17, n. 62. 

“Grain of umstard seed” and “grain 
of millet” 342-343. 

Gravity and levity—see Weight and 
ligbtness. 

Great and small-—terms applicable to 
continuous quantity 139, 189, 339, 
418; inapplicable to an infinite 423. 

Great Captain—reference to trip to 
Naples and meeting Leo Hebraeus 
600. 

Grote, G., 326, 336. 

Growth and diminution—change with 
respect to quantity 229; Hebrew 
and Arabic terms for 399, involves 
locomotion 231, 521. See also 
Motion. 

Guttmann, Jakob, 365, 420, 639. 

Guttmann, Julius, 36, n. 113, 347, 626. 


H 
Haarbrucker, Th., 337. 
Habillo, Elijah, 589. 
Ha-Levi, Judah,—see Judah ha-Levi. 
Hamilton, W., 541. 
Hard and soft—included under qual- 
ity 688; called primary qualities 688. 
Harkavy, A. A., 461. 
Harris, J. Rendel, 460. 
Heath, T.L., 465, 623. 
Heaven—see Spheres. 
Heavy and light—see Weight. 
Heiberg, 1, L., 455. 
Hen—sss Zerahia ben losac. 
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Hermes 321. 

Hillel ben Samuel of Verona—his 
commentary on the twenty-five 
propositions 1, 2; may have been 
used by Crescas 22; motion and 
change not convertible terms 522; 
categories of motion 501; locomo- 
tion of quantitative motion imper- 
ceptible 521; what kind of accidental 
motion cannot be eternal 551f.; 
substance has no definition 575: 
description of substance 575; 
whether substance of spheres is 
composed of matter and form 598; 
time 641; possibility and poten- 
tiality 692, two senses of the term 
potential 697. See also Index of 


Passages. 
Hirschfeld, H., 459, 501. 
Homogeneity in nature 118-120, 
Horovitz, S., 355, 376. 
Horten, M , 482, 485, 486, 489, 494, 
495, 583, 589, 597, 687. 
Hot and cold—as qualities 688. 
Husik, 1., 11, 355. 


I 

Ibn Aknin. See Joseph Ibn Aknin. 

Ibn Alsaig—see Avempace. 

Ibn Baddja—see Avempace. 

Ibn Bajja—see Avempace. 

Tbn Gabirol, Solomon,—paraphrase 
of Aristotle's definition oí place 364; 
term for “proper place' 356; action 
of the animal soul is in time 549; 
acquisition of knowledge by the 
rational soul is in no-time 548; 
seven kinds of quantity 420; rela- 
tivity of the terms matter and form 
579; his universal matter and Cres- 
cas' corporeal form $598, $599, 600, 
601. See also Index of Passages. 

Ibn Janab 335, 563. 

lbn Latif, Isaac,—his argument for 
and against a vacuum explained 
471: motion of the spheres natura] 
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and not voluntary 538; ideality of 
time 662. Ses also Index of Passages. 

Ibn Roshd—see Averroes. 

Ibn Shem-tob—the literary activity 
of the familty 31. 

Ibn Shem-tob, Isaac ben Shem-tob,— 
bis works 31, n. 90; his criticism of 
Crescas 31-32; no quantity can be 
incorporea! 395, 396; divisibility of 
number into odd and even 479; 
infinite must be infinite in all 
dimensions 431; why “principles' 
must be imown 428; meaning of 
statement that vacuum is cause of 
motion 398; body must be bounded 
by surfaces 425; the place of the 
spheres and the universe 440; why 
*rest' is not included in the defini- 
tion of time 650. See also Index of 


Passages. 

Ibn Shem-tob, Joseph ben Shem-tob 
—on Crescas' unacquaintance with 
the Tahafut 16-17; suggests that 
Or Adonai was written after the 
BiHtul 'Ikkere ha-Nozerim 16; on the 
obscurity of Crescas' style 29. 

Ibn Shem-tob, Shem-tob,—opponent 
of philosophy 31. 

lbn Shem-tob, Shem-tob ben Joseph 
ben Shem-tob,—bhis criticism of 
Crescas 32-33; why number and 
magnitude are inseparable from 
body 394; why “principles” must be 
known 427; defends Aristotle's re- 
jection of the identification of place 
with interval 441; whether spheres 
are composed oí matter and form 
598; on the changeability and indi- 
visibility of the intellect $49; Mai- 
monides' view on the hylic intellect 
607; whether the form of the ele- 
menta is the cause of their motion 
673, 673; referred to by Abravanel 
on corporeal form 589. See also 
Index of Passages. 

Ibn Tibbon, Judah, 327. 

Ibn Tibbon, Samuel, his translation of 
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the Moreh 21;onlya few propositions 
quoted by Crescas from his transla- 
tion of the Morek 23; Maimonides' 
letter to him unknown to Crescas 
22. Ses also Index of Passages.' 

Ibn Tufail 584. 

Ibn Zaddik-—see Joseph Ibn Zaddik. 

Ihwan al-Safa—version of Aristotle's 
definition of place 362; place and 
vacuum 417-418; enumeration of 
discrete and continuous quantities 
421; sixfold classification of mo- 
tion 500; enumeration of various 
views on time 635; the definition of 
time as duration 655. See also 
Index of Passages. 

Imagination 211, 466, 546-547. 

Immediate mover 699. 

Immobility—distinguished from rest 
646-649. 

Impenetrability of Rodies 187, 414- 
416. 

Impossible falsehood—see Falsehood. 

Inaliety 577. 

Incorporeal beinge—how numbered 
108-109, 2931., 666-667. 

Increase—see Growth. 

Induction 281, 628, 

Inexistence—<istinguished from “ad- 
rorxture' 251, 265, 560. 

Infinite—general analysis of argu- 
ments against infinity 39, n. 2. 
(1) impossibility of an incorporea! 
infinite magnitude 137, 329-335; 
Crescas' refutation 62-63, 179, 
391-396; Altabrizi's argument 149, 
345-347, Crescas' refutation 63-64, 
191, 423-424. 
(2) imposs:bijity of a corporeal in- 
finite magnitude 151-157, 347-368; 
Crescas' refutation 41-43, 191-203, 
424-462. 
(3) impossibility of rectlinear mo- 
tion in an infinite body 49-50, 137- 
169, 365-379; Crescas' refutation 
$0-51, 203-205, 462-464. 
(4) impossibility of circular motica 
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in an infinite body $1, 169-175, 
379-390; Crescas' refutation 51-53, 
205-213, 464-470. 
(5) general arguments ageinst an 
infinite magnitude 175-177, 390; 
Crescas' refutation 215, 471. 
(6) impossibility of an infnite num- 
ber of magnitudes 65, 219, 476-477; 
Crescas' refutation 219-221, 477- 
479; the two kinds of infinite 
number 64-65, 221, 480-481; infinite 
number of disembodied souls 15-16, 
67-68, 223, 484-490, 493. 
(7) impossibility of an infinite num- 
ber of causes and ellects 65-66, 223, 
482-484; Crescas' refutation 66-69, 
227, 490; Narboni's argument 227, 
491-493; Crescas' refutation 66-67, 
227-229, 493-496; Crescas' theory 
Of the possibility of an infinite 
number of effects 67-69, 229, 496- 
497. 
(8) imposaibility of an innite force 
in a finite body 105-106, 267f.; 
Crescas' refutation 271ff.; distinc- 
tion between a force infinite in time 
and a force infinite in intensity 106, 
273, 612-613, 
(9) the unknowability of the infinite 
193, 426-428, 492; how an incorpore- 
al infinite extension can be divisible 
and yet not be composite 62-63, 
391-396; meaning of the statement 
that no infinite can be greater than 
another infinite 63-64, 191, 423- 
424; indivisibility of infinite num- 
ber into odd and even 221, 223, 478, 
488; posaibility of an infinite number 
of concentric spheres and proper 
places 50-51, 159, 203, 370-373 
463; infinite essential causes end 
accidental causes 494ff.; infinite 
causes 'in a straight line' and “ac- 
cording to kind' 495; infinite diviai- 
bility and addibllity 464. 
Instant—not time 285; the present is 
en instant 283; time not composed 
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of instants 277; common limit of 
past and future 624; infinite to 
finite like point to line and like 
instant to time 163; no motion in 
an instant 163, 269, 271; there 
must be an instant of rest between 
opposite motions 275, 277, 618-622; 
there need not be an instant ol 
rest between opposite motiona 281, 
623f. 

Intellect—general sense of the term 
604; hylic 606-607; acquired 486, 
495, 607; active 546, 547; active 
intellect is a substance 575-576. 

Intelligences—whether causally re- 
lated to each other 108-109, 293- 
295, 666-667; how they are num- 
bered 1bid.; analogy of their relation 
to the spheres to the relation of 
intellect to body 6054.; called final 
cause Of motion of spheres 605-606; 
called soul of the spheres 265-267, 
607; whether they are moved acci- 
dentally while moving 606, $08; are 
not in time 287; are in time 291; are 
substances 575-576. 

Jonian School 569, 570. 

leaac Abravanel—see Abravanel. 

Isaac Arama—see Arama. 

Isaac Israeli—sixfold classification of 
motion 500; why form is substance 
574. Ses also Index of Passages. 

Isaac Ibn Latif—see Ibn Latif. 

Isaac ben Nathan—bhis translation 
of Altabrizi used by Crescas 21; his 
style 21; what kind of accidental 
motion cannot be eternal 551, 552; 
quoted by Narboni 552. See also 


Index of Passages under Altabrizi. 
Isaac ben Shem-tob — see lbn 
Shem-tob, Isaac. 
leracli—see Isaac Israeli. 
J 
Jedaiah Bederai 2. 


Joachim, H. H., 513. 
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Jotl, M., 11, 34, n. 102, 36, n. 113, 
123, 321, 322, 333, 561. 

Joseph ben Judah Ibn Aknin—deduc- 
tion of the opposition of matter and 
form 592; corporeal form 585, 586, 
587. 

Joseph Albo—ses Albo. 

Joseph Caspi 323, 

Joseph Zabare—magnetic attraction 
567. 

Joseph Iba Zaddikk—why the earth is 
stationary and called centre 452; 
the proper place of element earth 
446, 456; corporeal form 588. See 
also Index of Pansages. 

Joseph, H. W. B., 335. 

Joy 547. 

Judah Abravanel—see Leo Hebraeus. 

Judah al-Harizi 21, 324, 689. 

Judah Ha-Levi—infinite number of 
causes and effects 492; implied 
Aristotelian definition of place 363; 
the place of the outermost sphere 
441; motion of the spheres ¡a natural 
motion 538; acquisition of knowl- 
edge is in no-time 548; meaning of 
the expression the “Glory of the 
Lord” 461. See also Index of 


Passages. 
Judah Messer Leon 506. 
Judah ben Simeon 663. 


K 

Kalam—i¡tsatomistic theory 120; form 
only an accident 574, 601, 

Kalonymus ben David ben Todros 
12, n. 50. 

Kalonymus ben Kalonymus 9. 

Kaspi, Joseph, 323. 

Kaufmann, D., 11, 365, 667. 

Kimbi, David, 459. See also Index of 
Paseages. 

Kindi—See Alkindi, 

Knowledge—originates in sense per- 
ception 546; acquisition of it is in 
po-time 247, 547-548. 
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L 

Lambert, M., 420, 461. 

Landauer, S., 339, 378, 396, 472, 492, 
597. 

Leibnitz, G. W., 123, a. 27. 

Leo Hebrazus—follows Crescas' view 
on prime matter 600; meetiag with 
King of Spain and Great Captain 


600, 

Levias, C., 401. 

Lightnes—ses Weight. 

Limit—the different Greek words un- 
derlying the Hebrew and Arabic 
words for it 358-359; as applied to 
form 155, 357, 358-359; as applied 
to place 362, 364. 

Line—-<definitiona of 392-393; not com- 
posed of points 277; indivisible with 
respect to width 265, 602; infinitely 
divisible 392; one of the continuous 
quantities 419. 

Locke, J., 326, 654. 

Lowy, M., 336, 401, 587, 590, 592. 

Logical argument (or proof) 328, 390. 

Lucretius-—magnetic attraction 563. 


M 
Magnes, J. L., 587, 590, 592. 
Magnet—Hebrew terms for 502-563; 
different thcories of magnetic at- 
traction 90-92, 255, 257, 563-564, 
565-568; significance of Crescas' 
theory of magnetic attraction 121. 
Magnitude—one of the continuous 
qnantities 341, 419, 541; infinitely 
divisible 464, 541; but not infinitely 
addible 464; small and great but 
not much and few 337; measurable 
hut not numerahle 337, 419; term 
need by Crescas to include line, 
surface, body and place 419. 
Maimonides — and Averroes 323; 
classification of philosopbers 321; 
distinction between 'authors' and 
*commentators' 322; Morek written 
with great care 27-28; the twenty- 
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five proposition as a literary unit 
1-2; method ol commentators on 
Moreh 27; his letter to Samuel Ibn 
Tibbon unknown to Crescas 22; 
infinite number possible in imma- 
terial beinga 219, 223, 477; infinity 
of disembodied souls 485; infinite 
number of magnitudes and infinite 
namber of causes and efíects 480f. ; 
essential and accidental infinite 
causes 494; general and particular 
place 352; allusion to two theoris of 
a vacuum 401; matter, form and 
privation 572, 700; transformation 
of fire ínto air 450; why the earth is 
stationary 452; his use of the term 
“force” 99, 259, 577, when a simple 
cause can produce more than one 
eflect 490; cause which acts by 
contact and cause which does not 
act by contact $62; magnetic at- 
traction 563; the atomism of the 
Kalam 121, 570, his use of the 
terms change and motion 502-503, 
every change is in time 502, genera- 
tion and destruction of forms is 1 
uo-time 504, 544, vague as to 
whether the elements are moved by 
themaelves 674-675; spheres an- 
mate and intelligent beings 605-606, 
motion of the spheres is voluntary 
motion 535; spheres composed of 
matter and form 598; analogy be- 
tween relation of the Intelligences 
to the spheres to the relation of 
soul to body 606f.; Intelligences 
have accidentel motion 606; the 
hylic intellect 606-607, the acquired 
intellect 607; immortality of the 
soul 295, immovebility, unchange- 
ability and indivisibility of God 
550; God not identical with the 
"first mover” 106, 606; possibility 
and potentiality 690-691; list of 
primary qualities 688; his versions 
of Aristotle's definition of time 636- 
637; no time prior to creation 663, 
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meaning of expression “Glory of 
the Lord” 460-461. See also Index 
of Passages. 

Malter, H., 461. 


Marginal notes on MSS. of tbe Or 
4Adonas 29, u. 87,326, 333-4, 338-9, 
382, 684-5, 

Marx, A,, 10, n. 45, 

Matter and form—pre-Aristotelian 
views 569-570; Aristotelian method 
of deducing tbe oppoxition of matter 
and form 99-100, 307, 571-572, 
594, 686, 699, Avicennian method 
of deducing the oppos:tion of matter 
and form 101-102; 591-594, 686: 
list of adjectives qualifying tbe 
terms matter and form 567-568, 
“second matter” 580; relativity of 
matter 578-579, why matter is 
snbatance 573; matter not identical 
with place 357; potentiality of mat- 
ter 112-113, 576; matter recogniza- 
ble only 1n thougbt 591; divisibility 
of matter 105, 265, 602, Crescas' 
theory of matter and form 104, 113, 
120-121, 263, 598-602, whether the 
substance of the spheres 1s composed 
of matter and form 103-104, 119, 
120, 261, 594-598. See also Form 

Measure—in the definition of time 
289, 660 

Medium—oÍ motion 185, 409411. 

Messer, Leon, 506. 

Mixture—see Inexmstence. 

Modern 320-321 

Moist—see Dry 

Momentum 337. 

Moacato, Judah Aryeh, 538. 

Moses ha-Lav: 483. 

Mosea ben Joshua of Narbonne—see 
Narboni. 

Moses ben Tobi—see Abu “Imran. 

Motion and change—difíerence be- 
tween change and motion 74-75, 
233, 463, 498, 522; but Maimonides* 
all changes are motions 503; distinc- 
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tion between change in time and in 
no-time or gradual and sudden 
change 71, 229, 232, 498, 503-504, 
543-544, 616; but Alexander and 
Manimonides: every change ls in 
time 243, 502, 543; generation and 
destruction of forms is in no-time 
243, 503-504, 544; generation and 
corruption in substance is in no- 
time $03; terminations of the pro- 
cesses of change and motion are in 
no-time 243; activity of the intellect 
in acquiring knowledge isin no-time 
247, 547-548; motion in no-time is 
impossible 145, 147; no motion in 
an instant 163, 269, 271;the motions 
of pleasure and pain are in time 247, 
548-549; change in quality is in 
time 243, 504; change in quality is 
in no-time 205; change in quality 
takes place all at once 464; change 
in quality may be sudden 464; 
locomotion ia gradual 464; the ne- 
cessity of a medium for motion 185, 
403ff., 463; the impossibility of 
motion in a vacuum 141f.; possi- 
bility of motion in a vacuum 183, 
402; the “sustaining subject” and 
the “material subject” of motion 
72-74, 231, 233, 5077520; the def- 
initions ol motion 75, 233, 235, 
511, 523-530; the continuity of 
motion 341, 2731., 615f.; the five 
things involved in motion 511ff,; 
no absolute beginning of motion 
467; motion named alter lerminus 
ad quem 518; how motion is called 
one 82-83, 273, 615-616; the 
classification of motion into na- 
tural, violent, essential, accidental 
and participative 76-77, 79-80, 
235-239, 531-540; to be moved 
essentially or eccidentally with the 
whole 443; no accidental or yvi- 
olent motion can be eternal 81, 
249, 551-555; qualificationa of this 
proposition 82, 249-253, 555-561; 


the categories of motion 70-71, 
229-233, 498-503; whether there is 
motion in all the ten categories 504; 
why not in all the categories 734; 
in the categories of action and 
passion 231, 233, 506; in the cate- 
gory of passion 513, 517; in the 
category of relation 506; in the 
category of position 231, 439, 502, 
504-506; the four categories of mo- 
tion 229;locomotion iscalled motion 
proper 229, 231, change in substance 
ia consequent upon all the other 
motions 231, 520; whether motion 
of growth involves locomotion 74, 
231, 520-521; the order of priority 
of the four categories of motion 
87-88, 281-283, 627-628, 632; ex- 
planations of upward motion 78-79, 
141, 185, 239, 410-412; opposite 
motions cannot he continuous 83-84, 
273-279, 6158.; opposite motions 
can be continuous 84-87, 279-281, 
623f.; circular motion is motion in 
position 403, 439, $05-506; circular 
motion does not require spherical 
body 213, 470; continuity and eter- 
nity of circular motion 86-87, 273, 
279, 281f., 623, 630; whether the 
circular motion of the spheres is 
natural or voluntary 15, 77-78, 106- 
107, 118, 119-120, 237, 273,535- 
538; motion requires a cause 88, 297, 
6684.; final and efficient cause of 
motion 90, 253, 561f.; four ways of 
producing motion562;efficientcause 
is moved while moving 90, 253; 
cause of motion either external or 
internal 88, 297, 678; soul cause of 
motion in animals 297, 669; what 
the cause of the natural motion of 
the elementa is 88-89, 141, 297- 
299, 337-338, 670-675; theory of an 
original time of motion 57, 183-185, 
205, 271, 403-410; cause of the 
difference of speed of motion 143, 
340. 
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Much and few—applied to continuous 
quantity 418; inapplicable to an 
infnite 423, 

Múller, M. J., 364, 422. 

Multitude — opposed to magnitude 
419. 

Munk, S., 352, 480, 553, 562, 571, 577, 
680, 687, 700. 


N 

Narboni, Moses, —his works used by 
Creacas 11, 21-22; why infnite 
magnitude must he infinite in all 
dimensions 429; incorporeal 1mfinite 
suríace 424; divisibility of infinite 
number into odd and even 478-479; 
infinite number of causes and effects 
492; version of Aristotie's definition 
of place 362; on Algazali's and 
Aristotle's definitions of place 363; 
the place of the spheres and of the 
universe 437; vacuum 400, 401; 
impenetrability of bodies 416; why 
'principles' must be known 426; 
definitiona of motion $10, 511; the 
two subjects of motion 507-510, 
697; motion and change not inter- 
changeable 522; change in the cate- 
gory of passion 513, 517; accidental 
and participative motion $34; defi- 
nition of nature 672; chenge in 
substance is in no-time 503; what 
accidental motion cannot be eternal 
551, 559; the causes of motion 561; 
corporea! form 583f., 585, 586, 589; 
versions of Aristotle's definition of 
time 636, 637; possibility 683; two 
senses of the term possible 697; 
Maimonides' view on the hylic intel- 
lect 606; Platonic Ideas 665. Ses 
also Index of Passages. 

Natural order 481. 

Nature—cause of the motion of the 
elements 299, 672-673; called a 
form 299; Hebrew versions of Aris- 
totle's definition of 672. 

Necessary--see Posaibility. 
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Necessary per se 110-111, 662. 

Neumark, D., 319, 

Newton, Sir Jaaac, 126. 

Nissim ben Reuben 539, 

Nothing 115, 

Number—one of the discrete quanti- 
ties 419f.; infinitely addible but not 
infinitely divisible 464; divisible into 
odd and even 219, 477; whether 
mfinite number is divisible into odd 
and even 221, 478f.; distinguished 
from measure 289, 419, 660; the 
sense in which it ie used in the 
definition of time 280, 637, 658-660. 


n 
Occam, William of, 97, 654. 
Odd and even—see Number. 
Odor—see Taste. 
Oral transmission of Jewish philosophy 
to Christians 34-35. 
Order in nature 221, 225, 481. 
Order in position 221, 225, 481. 
Original time of motion—see Avem- 
pace and Motion. 


P 

Pain—see Pleasure. 

Palquera—sez Falaquera. 

Particular proof 462, 549. 

Passion, category of, —see Action and 
Motion. 

Perveity 577. 

Persuaasive argument 397. 

Petitio principii 335-336, 

Philo—meaning of the expression 
“Giory of the Lord" 460; God as 
the place of the world 123, 

Phinehas ben Meshullam 322. 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni Fran- 
cesco,—his references to Crescas 34. 
Ses also Index of Passages. 

Pilpul, the logic of Talmudic, 24-29. 

Pinsker, S., 420. 

Place—one of the continuous quanti- 
ties 419; Aristotle's discussion of 
place 44-45, 153-157, 354-363; va- 
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rious Arabic and Hebrew versions 
of Aristotle's definition of place 157, 
362-365; Crescas' refutation of Aris- 
totle's definition of place 46-48, 
195-203, 431-462; different inter- 
pretatione of Aristotle's conception 
as to the place of the spheres and 
the universe 45-47, 115, 195, 432- 
441; Crescas' identification of place 
with vacuum 195, 441-443; Crescas' 
definition of place 48-49, 199, 458; 
particular and general place 352; 
place end space 116, 352; “first,' 
*proper' and 'common' place 356, 
458; the proper places of the four 
elements 45, 445-446, 602; the prop- 
er place of earth 445-446; proper 
place as a final cause of the motion 
of the elementa 338; poseibility of 
an infinite number of proper places 
50-51, 373, 462; Crescas' denial of 
proper places 79, 456; the argument 
from place against an infinite mag- 
nitude 43-44; the definition of place 
used as an argument against an 
infinite magnitude 43-44, 354-355; 
the expression that God is the 
place of the world 201, 123-124. 

Plato—infinity 330, 395; place 356, 
357; weight and upward motion 
411-412; denial of distinction of 
above and below 463; time 635, 
639; time image of eternity 662; 
Ideas 665; said to be source of 
Avicenna's view as to composition 
of the substance of the spheres 597. 

Pleasure and fear—called either “qual- 
ities' or “motions' of the soul 548; 
take place in time 247, 548-549, 

Piotinus—his classification of the va- 
rious views On time 635, 640; 
analysis of his own view on time 
654-655, 96-97; time the image of 
eternity 662; eternity identical with 
God 6462; 'magnitude' or 'corporeal 
form” 582. Ses also Índex of 
Passages. 
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Plutarch—place 363; vacuum 400, 
417, weight and lightnesa 411; body 
588; time 639. Ses also Index of 
Passages. 

Point—indivisible 265, 602; motion of 
a point 239, 538-539, 346. Ses 
also Line. 

Porphyry 321. 

Position—definition of 307, 689-690; 
as na inseparable accident 307; asa 
separable accident 690; 'relation in 
position” 689; 'a certain position of 
parts” 688; motion in the category 
of position 231, 439, 502, 504-506, 
535. 

Possibility end neceasity—Aristotle's 
view 109-110, 681; Avicenna's view 
110-111, 303, 305, 680-685; Aver- 
roes' view 111, 680-681; may be ap- 
plied to an existent or to a non- 
existent subject 113, 313, 697-698; 

the accidental is only possible 82, 
249, 551; the possible cannot be 
conceived as not becoming realized 
in infinite time 82, 249, 551. 

Potentiality—distinguished from pos- 
sibility 112, 690-693; the potential 
as non-existent 113, 309-313, 690f.; 
the potential as material 113, 313, 
696f.; passing from potentiality to 
actuality 89-90, 299-303, 6764. 

Probabilities 319. 

Prime Mover—ses First Mover. 

Prior 629. 

Privation 421, 683, 700. 

Projectile 339. 

Proof —classification of the various 
types of prooís 325-6, 328, 390, 
462, 542. 

Proper places—Aristotle's theory of 
45, 445-446. 

Proposition—must not be tautological 
309-311, 693. 

Pseudo-Aristotle's Theology 662—see 
also Index of Passages. 

Pseudo-Bahya—sixfold clamification 
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of motion 500; meaning ol expres- 
sion “Glory of the Lord” 461. 

Pseudo—Euclid's work on Weight and 
Lightneas 457. 

Ptolemaic 118, 

Pushing 562. 

Pythagoras and Pythagoreane—their 
philosophy called antiquated by 
Maimonides 321; infnite 330, 395, 
400-401, 403; vacuum 54, 344, 400, 
414; time 635. 


Q 

Quality—list of qualities 687-688; 
*qualities of the soul” 548; change 
in the category of quality, see 
Motion and Alteration. 

Quantity — continuous and discrete 
289, 419, definition of continuous 
quantity 413-419; enumeration of 
quantities 189, 419-421; divided 
into magnitudes and multitudes 419, 
337: an inseparable accident 307; 
in the sense of corporeal form 578; 
change in the category of quantity, 
ses Motion and Growth. 

Quantum-in-general 633. 

Quirós Rodríguez, C., 482, 589. 

Quod erat demonstrandum 339. 


R 

Rare and dense—as qualities 688; as 
corporeal affectiona 687-688; as 'a 
certain position of parts” 688; as 
primary qualities 688. 

Rabinowitz, S. P., 461. 

Rawidowitz, S., 465. 

Reason 125. 

Rehman, M. J., 422. 

Relation—definition of 639-690; *re- 
laticn in position' 689; change in 
the category of relation, ssÉ Motion. 

Rest—distinguished from immobility 
646-649; how ¡it measures time 287- 
289, 646-631. 

Rhetorical argument 397, 

Rolling 562, 
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Roots 131, 319. 

Ross, W. D., 328, 578. 

Rough and emootk-—as corporeal af- 
fectione 687-688; as qualities 688; 
as primary qualities 683; as 'a 
certain position of parts' 688. 

s 

Saadia—inánite cannot be known 492; 
impossibility of an infinite number 
of causes 492; definition of place 
364-365; sixfold division of motion 
500; motion of the spheres is natural 
motion 538; time 638-639, 640, 
655-656; sevenfold division of quan- 
tity 420; impossibility of many 
worlds 472; meaning of the expres- 
sion “Glory of the Lord” 461. See 
ulso Index of Passages. 

Samuel ha-Nagid 491. 

Samuel Ibn Tibbon—see Ibn Tibbon. 

Saul ha-Kohen Ashkenazi 589. 

Schenkl, H., 437, 544 

Schwegler, A., 328. 

Seniptural Beliefs 131, 319. 

Sefirot 459ff. 

Sense-perception $46. 

Senses 667. 

Shahrastani—classification of Greek 
philosophers321;infinite magnitude 
347; infinite number of disembodied 
souls 486; categories of motion 507; 
mo motion in the category of sub- 
stance 502; motion in position 505; 
change in substance is in no-time 
$03; deduction of tbe opposition of 
matter and form 591; corporeal 
form $583. Ses also Index of 


Shalom, Abraham, — see Abraham 
Shalom. 

Shebil ha-Emunah 538. 

Simplicius—see Index of Passages. 

Small and great—spplied to contin- 
uous quantity 138, 181, 337, 418, 

Smooth-—see Rough. 
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Sophists 321. 

Soul—genera! sense of the term 604; 
as a substance 575-576; indivisible 
247, 549; immortality of the soul 
295, 488, 667; “souls and intellecta” 
323, 486, 604-605, 668; 'motione' 
and 'qualities' of the soul 548; 
infinite number of disembodied soula 
15-16, 67-68, 109, 223, 484-490, 
493; cause of motion in animals 297, 
669; efficient cause of the motion 
of the spheres 603-606; relation of 
the soul of the sphere to the sphere 
251; the soul of the sphere has 
accidental motion 251; sphere has 
no soul 607; Intelligences called 
souls of the spherea 265-267, 607; 
relation oí soul to body 251, 560; 
time exists in the soul 289, 661-662, 
98. 

Space—see Place. 

Spain, King of,—reference to trip to 
Naples and roeeting Leo Hebraeus 
600. 


Speech-—discrete quantity 419, 421. 

Spheres, celestial, —whether composed 
of matter end form 103-104, 119, 
261, 594-598; the nature of the 
circular motion of the spheres 15, 
77-78, 106-107, 118, 119-120, 237, 
273, 535-538; soul and Intelligences 
of the spheres 265-267, 605-612; 
the place of the spheres 45-47, 115, 
195-199, 432-441; 'parts of the 
spheres' 251, 256; not subject to 
corruption 614; devoid of qualities 
273, 614; not heavy or light 195, 
614. Ses also Motion, Intelligences, 
Soul. 

Spinoza, B., 36-37, 97, 120, 377, 394, 
423, 466, 654. 

Steinsechneider, M., 2, n. 3; 10, n. 44; 
12, n. 49, n. 50; 19; 19, n. 66; 457; 
526; 601, 

Stoics 356. 

Straton Lampsacenus 471, 

Suarez, Fr., 97, 654. 
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Sub; ji from 'sbode' 
577; the 'sustaining' and the “mate- 
rial' subject of motion 72-74, 231, 
233, 507-520. 

Substance—has no true definition 575; 
itscharacteristica 102-103, 574-576, 
640, 662; classification and enumer- 
ation of substances 572-576; “indi- 
viduaí,' “universal,” 'primary,' 'sec- 
ondary' 699, 667; motion in the 
category of substance 70, 229, 231, 
503, 520; whether substance of the 
spheres is composed of matter and 
forw, see Spheres. 

Substratum—see Subject. 

Surface—one of the continuous quan- 
tities 419; not composed of línes 
277; how divisible 265, 602; intro- 
duced into Aristotle's definition of 
place 362, 364. 

Syllable—discrete quantity 421. 


T 

Tabrizi—see Altabrizi. 

Taste and odor 688. 

Taylor, Th., 356, 357, 415, 445, 455, 
472, 526, 548, 581, 635, 646. 

Text — (1) conjectural emendations 
adopted 158 (374, n. 194); 160 (375, 
m. 107); 172 (387, n. 143); 194 (431, 
n. 50); 210 (466, n. 113); 210 (467, 
n. 114); 212 (470, n. 121); 266 
(611, a. 6). (2) conjectural emen- 
dations suggested 469, n. 120; 564, 
n.8. (3) variant readings discussed 
379, n. 122; 423, n. 37; 446, n. 65; 
522-523, n. 4; 568, n. 11; 696, n. 3; 
697-698, n. 5. 

Themistius — cited by Crescas 5; 
known to Crescas through Áverroes 
9; placed before Alexander by Shah- 
rastani and Crescas 321; placed 
aíter Alexander by Maimonides 
322; classification of arguments into 
demonstrative, eristic and rhetorical 
396; ¡nfinite causes and effects 492; 
the place of the spheres and the 
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universe 45, 46, 433, 437, 443, 449; 
the spheres not composed of matter 
and form 595, 596, 597; some 
changes are in no-time 243, 543, 
544; immortality of tbe soul 667. 
See also Index o! Passages. 

Theophrastue 542, 635. 

Thomas Aquinas 578, 

Time—one of the continuous quanti- 
ties 341, 419, 660; not composed of 
instants 277; classification of pre- 
Aristotelian theories of time in 
Arabic and Jewish philosophy 634- 
636; Aristotle's arguments for his 
definition of time 94-95, 285, 610— 
644; various versions of Aristotle'a 
definition of time in Arabic and 
Jewish philosophy 636-640: impli- 
cations of Aristotle's definition of 
time 95-96, 287; Crescas' criticism 
of Aristotle's definition 287-291, 
646ff.; analysis of Plotinus' defini- 
tion of time and its traces in Arabic 
and Jewish philosophy 96-97, 654- 
658; Crescas' definition of time 
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True Opinions 319, 

Truth—Aristotle's definition of 324, 
456-457. 

Tufait—see Ibn Tufail. 


vu 
Unity of God 14, 324. 
Universal matter 599, 600, 601. 
Universala 107-108, 664-666 
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Versor, Joannes, 626, 660. 
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Void—see Vacuum. 
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Water—has relative motion upward 
141, 161, 337, 412; is relatively 
heavy and light 239, 412; ¡te rela- 
tion to fire 450, 

Waxman, M., 36, n. 113. 
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58-59, 78-79, 337-338, 410-411; of 
the elements 239, 412; absolute and 
relative 239; the spheres are neither 
heavy nor light 195, 614; denial of 
absolute lightness 59, 78-79, 126, 
185, 239, 411, 539; called “affectiona' 
688; called 'corporeal affections” 
687-683; called “qualities' 688. 

Wolfsohn, Julius, 12f. 
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